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Good Wrapping Paper 
Is A Business Getter 


HE packages which you send out may be re- 

garded as your representatives; they consti- 
tute points of contact between you and your 
customers. As in the case with your salesmen, you 
should expect your packages to make good impres- 
sions. 

Neat packages wrapped in a high quality paper 
such as Ammonoosuc, will please your customer 
and create an attitude of confidence. He will know 


the same methods of neatness and gfficiency are 
employed in your plant. 


You take particular pains in filling “first orders,” 


because you realize the psychological importance 
of “first impressions.” Remember the wrapping 
paper is seen first on every delivery. 


WONCOs 
e © 


is especially made for textile mills requiring a 
QUALITY paper in every respect; contains 100% 
Sulphite; absolutely no ground wood or filler used 
in its manufacture. It is exceptionally strong and 
serviceable, 


Made in White, Buff, Salmon, Green and Blue. 
From these you can select one which will make 
your package “stand out” and be recognized at 
sight. Ammonoosuc is manufactured in one of the 
oldest and best equipped mills in the country. 
Made in weight 24x36-40 pounds and heavier on 
machine trimming 144 inches. 

We also manufacture other high grade papers, 


such as A-MANILA; B-ENVELOPE MANILA; C- 


MANILA; OSCO FIBRE; K-FIBRE; OILED 
PAPERS; WAXED PAPERS. 
fre you proud of your product? Then 


wrap it in paper worthy of it. Samples, 
prices and name of nearest dealer sent on 
request, 


Groveton Paper Co., Inc. 


33 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
Paper and Pulp Mills, Groverton, N. H. 
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and the Answer— 


To those not acquainted with the MACRODI FIBRE 
HEAD SPOOL, the question naturally arises what is 
this spool and what are its advantages. 









TRACE “ARK 


MACRODI 


REGISTERED 
PAT MAY 20 02 
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This spool is a bushed spool with heads made from a 





specially prepared fibre and with a wooden barrel. The 
construction is patented. 

Fourteen years of the hardest kind of mill use haye 
absolutely demonstrated these features of the MACRODI 
FIBRE HEAD SPOOL. 

DURABILITY—As the fibre heads are made from a 
specially prepared fibre which has no grain to it, as 
has wood, these heads will not chip, break, crack or 
warp. Oonsequently this spool is much more durable 
than the ordinary wooden spool. 

EOONOMY—Scores of mill men have demonstrated 
to their own satisfaction that this spool saves them 
not only in actual spool breakage, but also im the at- 
tendant loss of yarn. The value of broken spools— 
as you know—is much less than the value of the yarn 
lost through broken spools. Careful figures kept over 
a period of years by some of the largest mills prove 
these facts beyond question, 

ADDED TRAVERSE—The most radical feature of 
this spool is the added traverse made possible on ac- 
count of the difference in thickness between the fibre 
heads and the heads of the ordinary wooden spool. 
The fibre heads are only one-quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness whereas the wooden heads are generally one-half 
inch in thickness. This difference in thickness may be 
added to the traverse of the MACRODI FIBRE HEAD 
SPOOL, giving you one-half inch longer traverse than 
on the wooden spool of the same length. To illus- 
trate:—a wooden spool with 5” traverse is 6” over all, 
whereas the MACRODI FIBRE HEAD SPOOL 6” over 
all would have a 5%” traverse. This extra one-half 
inch traverse allows you to wind 10% more yarn on 
the MAORODI FIBRE HEAD SPOOL with 5%” traverse 
than on the wooden spool of corresponding outside 
dimensions. This added traverse means increased yard- 
age, and often another wrap on the beam. Progressive 
mill men have found that the added traverse has en- 
abled them to materially cut costs. 

The operatives prefer the MACRODI FIBRE HEAD 
SPOOL as the heads are very smooth on the inside and 
the yarn does not catch or break in spooling and warp 
ing. 

The economy and durability of the MACRODI FIBRE 
HEAD SPOOL, and the advantages of the increased 
traverse are facts proved to the satisfaction of hun- 
dreds of mill men throughout this country. 

DELIVERIES—We made a specialty of prompt de- 
lieveries guaranteeing shipment in from two to four 
weeks after receipt of order. 


Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


MACRODI 


Fibre Head Spools 
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Cummins’ Horizontal High-Density 
End-Pressed Baling Presses. 


The present average compressed density 
of the American cotton bale is about 22 Ibs. 
Compare that with 56 lbs. per ecubie foot 
and you have the difference between the old 
way and the Cummins’ way. 

High-density baling means economy in 
tonnage, a lessened. number of ears and 
ships, besides a superior grade of cotton 
fibre that is not obtainable by the former 
methods. 

The above illustration shows a_ section 
from the Cummins’ Baling Press. The one 
at the left illustrates the complete machine 
as it is assembled when ready for baling. 

We will be glad to confer with those in 
terested in the future progress of American 
cotton baling. Write for illustrated catalog. 


W. D. CRUMPTON 


American Representative 
29 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Uy ey gg 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED i183! 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


WHITIN 


TRADE MARK 


MAIN OF FICE AND WOR KS 


WHIT! N SVILLE, MASS.» U.- S.A. 
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Here’s the Fan Wheel 


That Has Made These Reversible Fans 
So Universally Successful in Cotton Mills 


This fan wheel is the secret of the success of our reversi- 
ble fans for conveying Cotton, Wool, Rags and Stringy Ma- 
terial of any kind. 

This fan wheel is constructed with a cone-shape back of 
cast iron with sheet steel blades cast solid. Note the short 
overhang, which makes the fan run smoothly without vibra- 

tion. This wheel offers less resistance to material passing through than any other wheel. It 
handles long, stringy material just as good as short material or lint. 

And it’s reversible. 


The fan is built solid and runs without a tremor at maximum speed. No buckling of suction at high 
speed. No rivets to work loose. Universal adjustment of bearaage, not simply up and down. 


Made in any size, from 30 to 60 inch. 
Folder R. F. explains fully. Ask for it today. Our catalogs No. 65 and oc? 
67 show complete line of fans and blowers for every class of work. 
We have a large stock of repair parts which 
can be shipped at a moment’s notice. 


The New York Blower Co. 


Main Office: Archer Ave. and Canal Street, CHICAGO, iLL. 
Works: BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


Leader-News Bidg. 3 Arcade wee. 502 Plymouth Bids. 303 B. F. Jones Bidg. 370 Central Ave. 
Cleveland, 0. ansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Mian. Pittsburgh. Pa. East Orange, N. J. 


E. C. Atkins Co., Memphis, Tenn., Southern Representatives, 
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CALCULATING MACHINE 


RYING out this Machine in your own offices for a few days where the actual 

operation can be done with your own hands, and with your own eyes see the 
actual results, is the most satisfactory way—the most convincing way—you can judge 
the machine or determine whether it will accomplish the work you have in hand. 


We have that much confidence in the MONROE 
that we are willing to let you be the judge of its 
value to your business after such a test. 

To see the Monroe handle your own invoices. 
figure your discounts, interest, payrolls, costs, 
to see it saving you valuable time and money— 
ridding you of costly mistakes, is the only way to 
establish its worth to you. 


There is no obligation whatever in having a 


. Monroe man ¢all and bring a machine with him. 


It is a simple business proposition of which you 


are to render the final decision, Shall it come? 


A Monroe Service Folder, containing the letters 
of Well Known Users in the Textile Trade, sent 
on Request. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co.Woolworti Bldg., New York. MY. 
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OPENING 
EQUIPMENT 
INCLUDING 
Vertical Openers 
WITH 
BALE BREAKERS 
ATTACHED 


SHOPS 
BIDDEFORD, ME. LOWELL, MASS. NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
BOSTON, MASS. 


- ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
BRANCH OFFICE, GREENVILLE, S.C. 


We make automatic looms for all 
manner of textile fabrics. Plain or 
fancy, coarse or fine. 


The product of these looms is un- 
surpassed in quality and the cost of 
weaving shows wonderful savings. 


S S 
| 6 The Stafford Company ly 
; Readville, Mass. 


Southern Office 


CHARLOTTE, N. C 
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The DICTAPHONE— 
for Letter-Writing 


Branches Everywhere 





COTTON 







PF iss Ginck as the Telephone 


And just as adaptable to the cotton industry. 

Seaboard Mills know it. So do Cannon Mills, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Lorraine Mfg. Co., 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills, M. W. Dunton & Co., 


and other cotton concerns. 


They know that The Dictaphone is the scientifically 
simple, quick, reliable, convenient and economical 
way to get out dictation in their line of business. 


Whether you dictate letters or memos, “ticklers,” 
office inter-communications, appointment reminders 
or speeches, The Dictaphone Method is always a 
scientifically simple one. 


You simply lift the receiver off the hook, press 
the button on the mouth-piece with your thumb, 
and talk. When you're through dictating your 
letter, lift your thumb. The Dictaphone is just as 
simple and easy to use as that. 


15-Minute Demonstration 


It will take only fifteen minutes of your valuable 
time to prove absolutely that The Dictaphone will 
give you more letters at less cost and in ascientifically 
simple way. At your request, The Dictaphone Man 
will call witha machine and give you a demonstration 
in your office, on your work. Remember, it takes only 15 
minutes. Phone or write branch office nearest to you. 


DIC TAPAVN 


in the U. S. and F 


Dept.137-B Woolworth Building, ., New York City 


Write for booklet, ‘‘The Man at the Desk’’ 
There is bat one Dictaphone, trade-marked ‘The Dictaphone,” made and merchandised by the Columbia Graphophone Company 


“The Shortest Route to the Mail-Chute’’ 
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Thacker Warp Stop Motion Frame 


Attachment used whereby open drop wires can be 
drawn in at frame and transferred to loom 
as readily and safely as are the closed 
drop wires 








Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Worcester, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. Paterson, N. J. 
Southern Representatives—Alexander & Garsed, Charlotte, N. C. 


[SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1873) 
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Co as Aime Mounted 
With Pull Cord 


for four-frame -Drive Motors — 


It is the positive action of contacts—the fact that they 
cannot be “‘teased,”” or retarded after they have started to 
act, that permits the safe and satisfactory operation of 


the 
TYPE 816 QUICK MAKE AND 
BREAK STARTING SWITCH 


by pull cord from the ceiling. 


And in addition, the saving in wire and conduit by 
placing the switch near the motor, is also an important 


feature. 
THE EASIEST TO INSTALL 


The Westinghouse Type 816 Starting Switch is the 
easiest and the cheapest to install, because standard conduit 
and conduit fittings are used on all sizes. 


Line wires and motor 
wires may enter through 
one conduit from above, 
or motor wires may enter 


pes ee EN GA through a separate conduit 
| Wall Mounted from below. 
Standard Single Condurt Conections may _ be 


Connection made from either the back 
3 Wire - 3 Phase or the top of the switch. 


Line nee omen, | Westing! Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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All Depends Upon | 


Production -Speed 


Only by continued high production 
can you meet competition with low 
enough costs to leave a profit. 


Only by getting the utmost efh- 
ciency from your operatives can you 
afford to pay the prevailing high 
wages. 

And only as machines record their 


output on 


COUNTERS 


ean your operatives standardize on the best 
rate-of-work recorded. 


The Set-Back Yardage Counter above measures the 
yardage of output of finishing and other machinery, 
where makeshift devices or expensive measuring in- 
struments have been used. “The straight face friction 
wheel 14 yard in circumference is geared so it counts 
in units of one yard. Runs on ball bearings, with 
practically no resistance; will not slip on the finest 
fabrics. Reads in plain figures—there's no disputing 
the count. 


The Veeder booklet shows counters specially made 
for the different tertile machines. Write for it. 


The Veeder Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


6 Sargeant Street 
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Palmer Adjustable Thread Gulde 


For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily adjusted. 


| Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 


Cheapest of them all. 
Mail guide-block for free sample. 


Patented and manufactured by 


THE |, E. PALMER COMPANY 


Connecticut 


AMERICAN 


S UPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MANUFACTURERS OF, 


Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds, 
Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting, Strapping, 
Etc. 


We make a specialty ef Harness fer 
Warp Drawing Machines 


NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 
None too small to receive careful attention. 
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HARD COMMON SENSE SAYS 









Low first cost 


t — 
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if you use 


LANE CANVAS BOXES, TRUCKS 
AND BASKETS 


You are onfthe right track 









W. T. Lane & Bro., Mfrs., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 












On the Job— 
Everlastingly 


In textile mills everywhere Laminar Receptacles will be 
found “on the job’—and they stay on the job year after 
year. 







With the severity of the duties of a roving can—the bumps, 
knocks and general hard usage to which it is subjected—it 
is not any wonder that particular mill men have adopted the 
Laminar Roving Can. It’s a can that stands up—always 
looks well—and always works well. 


LAMINAR 


Mill Receptacles 


are made of VUL-COT Fibre, a hard, wear-resisting ma- 
terial that has three times the tensile strength of leather, 
and, for a number of purposes, even will outwear steel. 
Write for illustrated bulletin of Laminar cans, cars, boxes 
and baskets, the standard of service for textile mills. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Company 


Sole proprietors and manufacturers 


New England Department, 12 Pearl St., Boston,Mass. a 


Cc. C. Bell, Vice-President, Resident Mgr. 
Head Office and Factories, Wilmington, Del. 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Garnett Machine 
of this size will reduce 
to fibre hard twisted 
thread waste wihout 
materially shortening 
the staple. 


Fibre and steel body, studded with 
rivets (heads inside)—smooth finish. 
Tilting construction, self-oiling wheels. 
All cars made to suit your special re- 
quirements. Send for catalog. 
Southern Representatives: 
Wilson Company, Greenville, S. C. 


KEYSTONE FIBRE COMPANY 


YORKLYN, DEL. 


We also build smaller 
machines for working 
softer wastes. Send 
us a small sample of 
your stock and ask for 


Circular S-85. 


wp. 


“MILL BASKETS | 


Tough—Durable—Properly Designed 
Made of Diamond- Fibre the highest grade of 


vuleanized fibre. Note the bottoms—reinforced with 
hardwood shoes and metal cleats. The insides are 
smooth. The top edges are bound with metal and per- 
fectly smooth. ‘The color is thoroughly incorporated 
in the fibre and will not chip off or become unsightly 
in use. Standard colors. 

Full line of mill receptacles. We are also prepared 
to make to your specifications. 


Diamond State Fibre Company 
Bridgeport, Pa. 
(Near Philadelphia) 
Offices in Principal Cities. 


Send for 


© A Mark of lit 
A Sign of en 


These Are the Tools Supplied | With 
__SIGNODE SYSTEM 


time over any other 

method of applying strap to bales, and on account of the superior 

ee oe ee ees Nee Be Saee & aus 
i 


possible to save $3.00 to $15.00 bal | 

ae ag hg over the use 5, oa tate be tion = 
metal strap or rope pw 

Ia Dp ) which will t ett this 


SIGNODE SYSTEM. Inc., 108 West Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


143 Liberty St. 49 Federal St. 10 Tift 
NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA 


the bales (either 
id. Write for full 


1001 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Modern 
Methods 
7 For 

Moving 
- Materials 


1 Reremaae UM machine outputis only possible when the raw materials 
are delivered and the finished goods removed—on time. 


An electric trucking system enables a 
boy to transfer goods formerly requiring 
the services of several men. There is no 
confusion dite to several truckers using 
the same aisles. 


A truck has delivered its large load be- 
fore a hand trucker is fairly started. The 
electric truck operator rests while he 
rides and is ready to assist in disposing of 
the load. 


From the shipping room the cases are 
placed in the car with ease and dispatch. 
The exact spotting of a car does not mat- 
ter as distances count for little. A hun- 


The 
Elwell - Parker 
Electric Co. 


‘‘Pioneer Builder of Electric 
Indastrial Tracks’’ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
OFFICES AT 


Boston, Worcester, New York, 
Newark, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Richmond, Charlotte, 
Atlanta, Savannah, New Orleans, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, St, Louis, Kansas City, 
Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Portland, Youngstown, Cincinnati. 





BARB WMA 


dred foot longer haul makes practically 
no difference. 

A steady, silent, clean worm drive truck 
to carry any load up to 4000 Ibs. or a 
tractor to pull 1 to 10 tons will prove a 
good investment in any mill. 

Thousands have saved their cost in a 
few months. 

Experience gathered over a period of 
twelve years fitting these labor savers to 
factory conditions is available to those 
who are interested in improving trucking 
and reducing its cost. 


Equipped with Lead or Edison Batteries. 
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Will Hunt Storage Battery Trucks Bea | 
_ Good Investment for Your Particular Mill | 


There are many textile mill men who would equip their plants with 
Hunt Electric Trucks, if they were reasonably sure that the outlay 
would prove a good investment. 

To give these men the assistance of experts with years of experience 
in solving just such problems, was the reason for the erection ef our 
Service Department. 

These experts will investigate your problems 
and tell you frankly what Hunt Trucks cam 
accomplish for you—the cost of installation 
and upkeep—the savings in wages, time, 
trouble and equipment. 

This information will place you under abso- 
lutely no obligation. A letter from you will 
receive the prompt attention of these men. 





Write for 
Catalog W-16-1. 


C. W. Hunt Co., Inc. 


West New Brighton, N. Y., U. S. A. 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 39 Ferdinand Street, Boston 
Fisher Building, Chicago 710 14th Street, N. W., Washington 


2 “Load & Look’’ 
ealhewtad Kron Scales 


Mi AUTOMATIC Madeinu.s.4. SPRINGLESS 
be RECEPTACLE All Metal Construction 


Made in types to meet all requirements. Any capacity 


No Better Truck Made American Kron Scale Co. 


Long life in spite of rough usage is proof of the rugged 
construction possessed by Leatheroid Trucks 422 East 23rd 8t., New York 

The bodies are made of Leatheroid, the highest develop- Branch Offices: Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
ment of fibre—a tough, sniooth, long lasting material that will \| Baltimore, Chicago,. Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
not dent or splinter. . San Francisco, Wilson, N. C, 


The car illustrated here has steel-covered hard-wood top | 
rim, steel bottom band eliminating all wood on wearing ane Southern Office, 405 Urban Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
faces and the fibre body is covered on the outside with thin H OGANADIAN KRON SCALE OO., MONTREAL, CANADA. 
steel securely riveted i] 
to the fibre. 
Self oiling wheels 
Write for catalog of 
Leatheroid Mill Re- 
ceptacles, which in- 
cludes 


Roving Cans, 
Trucks, TRADE -MARK 


REGISTERED 


Doffing Cars, | SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 


Mill Boxes, 
Barrels, | are carried in stock. We can ship up to six car 
Baskets, Etc. | loads upon receipt of your order. : 
“Leathoroid” Steet Clad No. 2 Car. Sold by Leading |} Catalogue No. 21 describing full line of Roving 
wear: Textile Supply | Cans, Warehouse Cars and other receptacles sent 


2x 18x18 42x 24x 28 / 
382 24 x 24 48 x 30 x 30 Houses of the South. | on request. 


Rogers Fibre Co. Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co. 
. it Kennett Square, Pa. 
(Leatheroid Sales Division) Wow Ungand Aguite—The. Geenithite Ge. Ine, 186 Devendhice 


‘ q B Mass. 
1024 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA on enn i a Tempie, « 8. 0. 
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THE 


CROIX de GUERRE 


has been awarded the First and Second Groupe- 
ments of the Great Headquarters Reserve No. 1 | 
of the French Army, each operating 500 or more 
White Trucks. Citations for distinguished service 
accompanied the order, supplemented by a later 
citation to the entire Reserve No. 1, operating 


2,500 WHITE TRUCKS 


This is the first and only instance on record of 
motor transport formations in any army receiv- 
ing this high honor, 













The White Trucks were all veterans, many 
in continuous war service since 1914. 


“White Trucks Have the Stamina’ 


&> 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
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a 7 + 
pecial Message to Southern Mills 
Conserve your employees. Hasten your efficiency by giving First Aid on the spot. Substantial and 
complete equipment furnished by those who know how. 





N-FUL Playground Apparatus 


‘will help you solve your labor, community 
and general reconstruction problems. 


Our line includes Swings, Slides, See- 
Saws, Ocean Waves, Giant Strides, Out- 
door Gymnasia, and all neces- 

sary Athletic Goods. 


More than Seventy-Five South- 

ern Cotton Mills have recently 

purchased ‘‘Fun-Ful’’? Appara- 
tus. Ask them if it pays. We will send list 

of customers if desired. 


Write for free catalog today. 
HILL-STANDARD CO., 


1918 Fun-Ful Avenue, Anderson, Ind. 


Edward Ferger, 
Southern Representative, 276 Lucille Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
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COCHECO BELTING G 


Dependable--- Always 


In a short time world wide building will have started. It will be your 
problem to keep all your factory wheels turning—day and night if possible. 
Our problem is to help furnish the belting needed to do it. Cocheco Belting— 
Quality Belting—absolutely dependable—the best belting it is possible to make 
—is available for all purposes. The reputation of three-quarters of a century 
behind it—every inch guaranteed... Ask for more details. 


I. B. Williams & Sons 


DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BOSTON, MASS., 157 Summer St. NEW YORK, N. Y., 71-73 
Murray St. CHICAGO, ILL., 14-16 N. Franklin St, 








Horse power 
Speed 


Pulle 
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Specified GOODYEAR GLIDE BELT 


Fourteen Months—Half-Hour Shifts—and the G.T.M. 


They had never kept belt records in the Kentucky 
River Mills at Frankfort, Kentucky. They always 
bought expensive belts and took the price as proof 
of quality. They were troubled sometimes by the 
frequent need for belt repairs, by their belting bills 
and by low production — but they just accepted all 
these things as necessary evils. One July day in 
1917, a G. T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man— 


called. It was our Mr. Jenkins. 


He asked Mr. Satherland, the superintendent, to 
show him the hardest drive in this particular mill. 
Mr. Sutherland wanted to know why. The G.T. M. 
explained the Goodyear plan of selling belts only 
after a careful analysis of the drives to be served— 
and not as if a given belt was like a patent medicine 
and : sure-cure for any and all ills that drives may 
entail. 


The idea appealed and he was shown the spinning 
frame drive. It was a shift — every half-hour the belt 
was thrown from one driven pulley to its twin. 
There was one quarter turn and one half turn. He 
measured belt speed, centers, pulley diameters and 
pulley faces, asked about the power, and noted the 
nature of the load. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


BELTING > 


5 Ply 


Then he prescribed a Goodyear Glide Belt— 
3% inch 5 ply. Mr. Sutherland was interested. He 
asked the price. He found it was so moderate that 
he doubted the merit of the belt, but consented to 
try it. Hedidn't see where he could lose anything, 
and he might be able to get rid of constant interrup- 
tions and shut-downs. 

The belt was applied August 16, 1917, and is 
still running. /ts edges are not even worn. No stretch 
has had to be taken out. Production has never been 
interrupted a single minute. Fourteen months after 
being applied the belt seemed still as good as new. 

These fourteen months of perfect service, in spite 
of shifts every half-hour, on that spinning frame 
drive, have converted them to the Goodyear plan of 
belt buying—and to Goodyear Belts. They have 
made the mill a Goodyear-belted- and G.T.M.-served 
mill —like thousands of others. 

If you have a hard drive, and have always accepted 
high belting costs and belt-troubles as necessary 
evils, ask a G.T.M. to call. One from the nearest 
Goodyear branch wiil be glad to do so when next 
he is in your vicinity. His service is free—for the 
savings he effects for purchasers are so evident and 
material, that a gratifying volume from the plants 
served is sure to result within a few years. 
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When You Neod 


Power Transmission 


Equipment, Buy 
LINK-BELT 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVE 
; é 
98.2% Efficient 
LiINK-BELT COMPANY 
a hg. 2 Chicago rao, ag 


me S. Cothran, Commercial Bank 
. Hinz, Hibernia 
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The Greatest Opportunity To Cut 


Transmission Costs 


ELT slip, air fanning, too - heavy 
pulleys—acecount for losses of 
hundreds to thousands of dollars in 
many plants throughout the country. 
Check these power and fuel losses. Re- 
duce belt slip and windage, or air fan- 
ning, to a minimum. Make every ton 
of coal do full duty by installing 
American Steel Split Pulleys. 
There are no ‘‘ifs’’ about these pulleys. 


They are guaranteed to minimize belt 


slip and wind resistance. They are 
guaranteed for double belt duty. They 
are recommended for rim speeds up to 
6000 feet per minute. There are over 
4,000,000 in use because they transmit 
more power with less waste than any 
other pulley in the market. 


Write for 37-page book ‘‘Getting Max- 
imum Pulley Efficiency.’’ It will tell 
you how to eliminate pulley waste. 


The American Pulley Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


=e AMERICA 


PULLEYS 
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Better 
Loom 
Lubrication 


AVING trouble in the Weave 
Room means keeping all 
looms running smoothly and 

keeping the bearings cool.: It is very important to see that all the loom 
bearings are carefully lubricated so that there will be as little wear and 


tear as possible on this heavy machinery. Use NON-FLUID OIL for 


loom lubrication. 









REGISTERED IN 


OIL 


PATENT OFFICE © 


TRADE MARX 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 
7 


On cams it resists the shearing of opposed surfaces better than 
grease and will not drain off like oil. 


On parts where lighter oil is required NON-FLUID Oil over- 
comes the objection of spattering and dripping fluid oil. This 
saves oil stains on warp threads and cloth and helps keep the 
loom free from dirt. Every particle of NON-FLUID OIL lub- 


ricates, staying in bearings until entirely used up. 


Make vour work lighter. Write for free samples of 
NON-FLUID OIL and interesting descriptive matter. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Company 


165 Broadway, New York 


Branches: Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 
Lewis W. Thomason, District Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Easy to Put On—and Stays “‘Put”’ 


A hammer is the only tool needed to apply 
ALLIGATOR Steel Belt Lacing. Not even 
a punch is needed. And when once put on 
according to the simple directions on the box 
the joint is stronger than the belt itself. 
No punch holes to tear out. The teeth are 
clinched through the belt from both sides 
and each prong held smoothly and securely 
in place. It is smooth on both sides of the 
belt so that it may be used for any kind of 
duty. 

In official tests at Armour Institute AL- 
LIGATOR STEEL BELT LACING used in 
connection with 6 inch, 6 ply canvas belt 
proved a strength of 5.850 pounds. 


Write for complete information, illustrated 
folder and prices. . 
Flexible Steel Lacing Company 


Manufacturers of Flexco-Lok Expanded Steel Lamp Guards. 
2 Dep’t 29, 522 So. Clinton Str Ch: q 


“TAG”? Size Box 
Automatic Temperature Controller 


are so simple to operate and so positive 


[OAH 


a> 


in action, that any slasher-tender can 


ul 


easily produce perfectly-sized and uni- 


C492 |O>4|O>+ 


form warps with practically no labor 
or attention 

‘‘Set it and forget it’’ aptly de- 
scribes the situation because all the 


GREB automatic | 
GRIP PULLER 


(Beach Patent.) 


slasher-tender need do is to ‘‘set’’ the 
‘*TAG’’ Controller for the desired tem- 
perature and ‘‘forget it’’. 


[ome 


There is no time consumed watching 


PERERA SMS R SMD 


a thermometer—no labor needlessly ex- 
pended juggling the hand valve—no 
imperfectly sized and variable warps. 


> 2 
> 


The latter improvement reduces the 
number of broken ends and chafing to 


[ar492 [0 


the minimum—thus inereasing produce- 


Ory 


[ers 


tion and decreasing manufacturing 
costs. 


If a “‘set it and forget it” 
situation interests you, write 


for Bulletin C-387. 


“TAGS 


TEMPERATURE . ENGINEERS 
18-88 Thirty Third St. Brooklyn. NY. 


This means 
and quicker. work. 


should own one for re- 
moving commutators, 
Capacity 1 to 18”. ete. 
Scientifically designed, well made, our 10 days’ trial basis. If it 
trong. t prove a big money saver 
. - send it back and we'll refund your 
money. 

We have a profitable dealer and 
ot ee We also make s small size Puller 
Get «a BEACH AUTOMATIC as well as 

GRIP GEAR PULLER today, om Rim Tool. 


‘ THE GREB COMPANY 


171 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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CHAPMAN 


XPERIENCE gained in the past seventeen the equipment of 
all classes of manufac cturing plants has ohana a the ee Type 
Ball Bearings high in the estimation of power engineer 
Today the ey stand at the top—the most perfect ie ok 
most accurate in performance—the greatest load-carrying capacity. 
very Chapman Type Ball Bearing is subjected to a running test 
ane See et re eee met with in actual 


Fesruary, 1919. 


















ser 
yee Type Ball Bea rH will save 15% to 40% Boas —_ total 
power consumption, lower lubrication costs %, and are entirely dust 
and drip proof. 
ann ey are constructe d to be fitte d into any of the standard hanger 














frames in the market — tearing apr the hanger, interchanging 
with ‘self-oiling os of t same shaft si 

ur engineering services are at you + die sal in either designi ng 
new transmission equipment, or the ins stallati in ad ball ‘te earings in ex 
isting plants. 






The Complete Facts on These wg sow y rut ings Are in 
Catalog No. 3 M. Send fo 


TRANSMISSION BALL BEARING CO., Inc. 
050 Military Road, Cee. N. 

New York, Philade ih, a eland Chicag Greenville, . “ey, Cambridge, Mass. 

e Chapma n Double B <= an aring Co., 


— pi omni et 
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MILLING MACHINES 
GEAR CUTTERS 
LATHES 
PLANERS 
SHAPERS 
DRILL PRESSES 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 
ELECTRIC DRILLS 
and GRINDERS 
WELDING OUTFITS 


- SEEGER-WALRAVEN COMPANY 


Machine Tools---Mill Supplies--Foundry Equipment 
36-38 WEST ALABAMA STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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ipe Locator and Finder 


Will show exactly, so you can 
trace it to an’ inch, any main or 
service, under any kind of pave- 
ment Makes no difference how 
deep the pipe 


Works just as well through snow 
or water or ice, winter and sum- 
mer 


Will show exactly the location 
of any service from the main to 
the house or meter. 


Will show exactly where inter- 
sections are, such as tees and cross 
connections in streets or tees in 
services. 

Also yard connections around the 
plant—runs of oil, steam, air or 
gas lines as well as water pipes— 
but not both at the same time, 
but just the one wanted. 


Makes no difference if the pipe 
ts full of water or gas or is empty, 
or how many other pipes or con- 
duits there may be in the street. 


Shows piping in walls of houses 
and buildings and piping under 
floors, or between floors, or be- 
tween houses, where two or more 
houses are on the same service. 


Shows up a by-pass if such ex- 
ists. Wireless has found by-pass 
connections frym fre hydrants, 
from mains, in back yards and 
under lawns, in closets, some ce- 
mented in and some even run in 
If a shut-off valve is 


Of great help in finding curb 
and main boxes that have been 
covered and are not in sight. Does 
not point out the box but gives 
the line so that finding 'he bex 1s 
easy. 

Works in any kind of weather 
—day or night. Often curb lines 
or property lines are changed or 
covered or not plain to see with- 
out looking up records and often 
the records are not correct, but 
that makes no difference to the 
man with the Wireless. 


Especally valuable on old serv- 
ices, some of those old, lo 
crooked ones, the work of veal 
ago. Men who laid them are dead, 
gone, or have forgotten the loca- 
tions, but Wireless can trace them 
out as plainly as if laid on top 
of the ground and not below. 

Easy to learn and practical, or 
more than TWO THOUSAND 
water and gas managers would 
not have bought it. 

Full instructions gent with the 
apparatus and prompt shipment 
assured. 


We will welcome the privi- 
lege of sending Wireless on strictiy 
30 days’ approval and free trial at 
our own expense, charges prepaid. 
Make all the use you wish of it 
duriag the 30 days in your pos- 
session and should you decide not 


NOTE—Four ordinary dry ell; 
and some wire are noeedssary io 
operate the instrument. These w: 
do not furnish, as the forwarding 
charges usually cost more tha; 
they are worth. For a very smai| 
sum these can be bought lecaily 
anywhere in the world. 


FORWARDED TO ANY OVER- 


SEAS COUNTRY 


We will ship this instrument « 
any overseas country by parce! 
post, with all forwarding charges 
prepaid by us. If any package 
forwarded by us is lost, or de 
stroyed by U submarines, we will 
cheerfully bear the loss and send 
another. 


It is your privilege, regardless 
of how distant you may be, to 
have Wireless sent you on strictly 
30 days’ free trial and approval, 
by that we mean that you can 
have the instrument in your pos- 
session for 30 days and you may 
use it and test it, and if not satis 
fied, return to us and all charges 
will be cancelled. 


Please note that where any 
country requires an entry duty to 
be paid, or makes a Customs 
charge on imports, the purchaser 








chimneys. 
must clear through the Customs 


and pay the charges er duty 
asked. 


to keep it, return at our expense; 
no charge will be made for any 
use you may have had from it, 


concealed on the by-pass, that 
gives no protection against detec- 


ne A, arene a 


W. S. 
INSTRUMENT MAKERS ., 
1555 Madison, St, Chicago, IL, U.S. A. 


TYPEG 
56 00 
NET 
GH Io English Money £13:10:10: 
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= Perhaps we can | 
dive you the information 


to be of assistance in filling your wants 
Our files contain the names of manufact- 
urers and dealers in every article or sup- 
ply you can possibly want. 

Let us help you find the things you 
need. Look first through the advertising 
pages of COTTON, then if what yeu want 
is not advertised write us. 
= , We promise to give you immediate ser- 
So it goes This service is free to vice. We know that we can be of assist- 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., ATLANTA 


The superintendent of a mill wanted a 
lot of special corrugated paper boxés. 
We told him where he could get them. 


Another superintendent wanted infor- 
mation as to where he might obtain some 
2,000 horsepower of boilers. We gave 
him the names of several possible sources 
of supply. 
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During the period of the war, our every 
on was centered on the one most important 

ect,—VICTORY FOR AMERICA AND 
Tie ALLIES—and we practically confined 


our entire output to war necessities, 


Obviously, during this period, it was impos- 
sible for us to fully meet the requirements of the 
commercial trade and we were forced to ask 
that orders be confined to absolutely essential 
needs. 

In graciously complying with our request, 
OUR PATRONS HELPED US TO 
HELP WIN THE WAR and we take this 
opportunity of sincerely thanking them for their 
co-operation. 

Victory has left us free to readjust conditions 
within our plant and we will soon be in a posi- 
tion to fully meet the demands of the trade, 
when we hope to demonstrate by faithful and 
prompt service, our appreciation for the consider- 
ation shown us by our patrons during the war. 


me LUNKENHEIMER £2. 


CINCINNATI 
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We manufacture all kinds of Water Softeners and we 
recommend the Hot Process Machine for treating boiler 
feed-water. Wm. Graver Tank Works 
























“TT SANDS of power plant superintendents are facing a new problem. Boiler 
feed-water treatment has been decided upon. The question is now, “What is 
the most effective machine to buy?” A little study — an investigation of the results 
attained by different types of plants will demonstrate the enormous advantages of 
treating after heating, as it is accomplished in the — 


BARTLETT-GRAVER 
Hot Process 


WATER SOFTENER 


Here are its advantages! 


1. Reduces incrusting solids to 1% grains or 
less. 


2. Reduces alkalinity to harmless minimum. 


3. Insures immediate reaction, thus avoiding, 
possibility of secondary reactions and conse- 
quent troubles caused by sludge in pipe lines, 
boiler feed pumps and heaters. 


4, Small settling tank required, enables entire 
plant to be located in the boiler room. 


5. First cost of medium and large size plants is 
less than that of cold process machines. 


6. Reheats water after treatment to the maxi- 
mum temperature. (Don't forget that each er 
eleven degrees saves 1% of fuel.) Bartlett-Graver Hot Process Machine at Sinclair 

Refining Co., Cushing, Okla. 






Don’t Confuse this Water Softener with 
So-Called “Heater Purifiers” 


Heating water to 200 degrees does remove a portion 
of the calcium and magnesium carbonates known as 
“temporary hardness.” It does not affect the more 
harmful sulphates and other dangerous impurities 
which form hard scale. The Bartlett-Graver Hot Pro- 
cess Machine is acomplete Softening Plant utilizing heat 
to prepare the water for immediate precipitation of all 
impurities by properly measured chemical reagents. 


Apply the Cost of Your Feed-Water 
Heater on a Treating, Plant 


In equipping a new plant with the Graver Hot 
Process Machine you save the cost of the separate 
heater, which is a considerable percentage of the cost 
of the Softener. Plants already equipped with heaters 
find no difficulty in selling the equipment at a good 
price, thereby reducing the cost of the Softener by a 
good margin. 


Send sample of your water supply and let us tell you exactly what we can accomplish for you 


WM. GRAVER TANK WORKS 
+4812 Todd Avenue, East Chicago, Indiana 
Steel Tanks and Steel Plate Work 
Water Softeners and Filters 
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Westinghouse 


Underteed, Roney and tham brate Stokers 
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Our Attica Works - 


The building of Westinghouse Stokers is not a side issue. 
Stokers are the one product of a separate factory and a separate Engineering Or- 
ganization located at Attica, N. Y., with Sales Offices in East Pittsburg. 
In addition, Westinghouse Stokers are of three distinct types—Underfeed, Roney 
and Chain Grate—each with its own field of application, and together covering the en- 
tire field of efficient fuel burning. 


The choice of a stoker always nar- 
rows down to a study of plant require- 
ments. 


We make our recommendations. 
The choice is left to you. 


Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


East Pittsburg, Pa. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
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J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., 
Macon, Georgia 


“MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, High 
Grade Stationary Steam Engines, Tanks, 
Heat units are more valuable, more precious these days 
than ever in the history of the world Stacks, Stand Pipes. 
The poorer grades of fuel that manufacturers are obliged F. 
to use are sadly deficient in heat units—making it absolutely H C d W. . h I 
necessary, from both business and patriotic standpoints, to ecavy astings an roug: t ron 
consegve and make the most of the heat units for which such 
a high price has been paid 


2 _>BacktoBotler=— 
SYSTEM 


makes possible complete utilization of heat units because it 


returns condensation—ready to burst into steam—direct and ; 
instantaneously to the boiler Less heat units are required TOWERS and TANKS 


to convert this condensation into live steam and a great 


saving in fuel—frequently as much as 25 per cent—results. That are Built Right 


The Morehead System makes sluggish circulation impossible. 
It increases production and enables all steam heated ma 
chinery to be operated to full capacity. 


Because the Morehead System keeps lines clear of conden- 
sation—the steam always heats to a minimum degree every 
inch of pipe surface. 

Let us send you our catalog. Let us refer you to plants— 
similar to your own, and in your own locality—where the 


Morehead System is reducing fuel bills and increasing pro id ' ! 
duction Our engineers will frankly explain what results you *, Sheet Steel 


> exne - System. : sh 
may expect from the Morehead System and Plate Work 


Morehead Manufacturing | | | eal es 
Company : Castings, 


Cotton Mill Dept. DETROIT, MICH. | Ete. 


Tell us what you 


A\ 


Back to Boiler 


want and let us 


quote prices. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co, 


Ohattaneoga, Tenn. 
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A certain cotton mill, 
crank-shafts as good as new with their Bird- Wilcox welding 


| 

| 

apparatus, at a cost of less than $1.00 each. 
| 


Perts to your plant 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Recording and 
all in- 


Mercurial, : 
dex Thermometers for 
dustrial and laboratory applica- 
tions. 
Electric Contact Thermemeters. 


Temperature, Pressure and Time 


Regulators. 
Mercury Column Vacuum, Pres- 
sure and U Gauges. 


Tycos Base Metal, Rare Metal 
and Radiation Pyrometers (in- 
dicating and Recording) Fery 
Radiation Pyrometers. 

Hygrometers, Hydrometers. 

Mineral Oi! Testing Instruments. 

Aneroid and Mercur: al Barometers. 

Recording Barometers. 

Pocket Compasses. 

Surveying Compasses. Rain Gauges. 

Anemometers and Air Meters. 

Thermographs, Hand Levels. 

Aviation Barometers and 
inclinometers. 

Frcos Sphygmomanometers. 

Tycos Fever Thermometers and 
Ur:nary Glassware. 


Thermometers of all kinds for 
home and general use. 





What would 125 new crank shafts have cost them? 
Their welded crank-shafts ‘are giving as good or perhaps even 
better service than new ones, 


B-W Welding and Cutting Machine 


We not only supply. the machine, oxygen and supplies, but we send ex- 
to teach your mechanic how to use it. 


B-W SERVICE . | 


and Sup 
rane, 


TEMPERATURE INSTRUMENTS ogame 





What Would 125 New 


crank shafts have cost? 





in six months’ 


rvic and just goes to prove that every | 
cotton mill is not fully equipped without a 


means that if you have a breakdown too large for your own mechanic, our 
experts are always ready to come-to you. > 
Write today for catalog and price list. 


BIRD-WILCOX COMPAN Y, Inc. 


| 
Oxygen, Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting Machines | 
| 
| 


—_ 





time, has made 125 broken 


Gretna, La. 


Tycos 






which we 
ange 


Surely, the ‘‘acid test”’ 
apply to each of our vast 
of Fees Temperature Instruments is reason sufficient for 
their immense popularity. We face today in every field a dis- 
criminating public, a scrupulous, investigating public—and 
the extensive use of Zecos Instruments is a reliable guar- 
antee of their service value. 

Remember the fact that we are today producing more temperature 


other concern on earth and then specify Fees 


instruments than any 


Instruments. 


Only a few varieties of some 8,000 types and styles we make are 
listed at the left. We 
have an abundant io M jj CC . 
supply of serviceable ay Or nstrument OMmpalles 
literature. Write for Rochester, N. Y. 
78 


some today. 


A Complete 
Organization 


















success is. definite. 


building at less cost. 


“effeetively co-operate 
owner’s architect or engineer. 


ganization. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


That type of organization known 
as construction engineers is a com- 
paratively recent institution. Its 
The intimate 
co-ordination of engineering and 
construction effort means better 
Such an or- 


ganization is always able to very 
with the 


The modern plant owner recog- 
nizes the definite increased safety 
factor offered by a complete or- 
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S the turbine room going to be too hot for 
comfort ? 


Is the boiler room going to be hot and dark 


Planning oa ae 


Are the men going to quit their jobs, even 


A New at fancy wages? 


None of those things are necessary! 


Power House? Power House light and comfort are a mat- 


ter of suitable sash and correct roof design. 
We have devised certain novel arrange- 
ments of using Lupton Power House Sash 
and Pool Continuous Sash, by which even 
the largest power houses are made cool, 
light and airy at all seasons. We offer them, 
and the aid of our Engineering Department 
in their proper application, freely to users 
of the sash named. 


This booklet tells more. It’s 


free to plant officials, archi- 
tects and engineers. 


DAVID LUPTON’S 
SONS COMPANY 


Amber St. and Allegheny Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers of modern equipment for 
day-lighting and natural ventilation 


Canadian Manufacturers: 
THE A. B. ORMSBY Co., Limited, 
Toronto. 


Pond Continuous Sash for 
Pond Truss, sawtooths, 
monitors and side walls. 

Pond Operating Device for 
long lines of sash. 

Lupton Steel Sash— 
Pivoted Factory Type 
Counterbalanced Type 
Counterweighted Type 
Power House Type 

Lupton Rolled Steel Skylight 

— Steel Partition and 

rs 


Lupton Steel Shelving. 
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Property Protection Fenci ng 


KEEPS FOOTPRINTS OUTSIDE 


Footprints through your board fence are significant. They 
visualize property losses. Keep the footprints outside. 

Many leading manufacturers have stopped losses and guarded 
against greater calamities by adopting the Cyclone system of factory 


protection. 

The Cyclone system of protection is automatic, continuous, invincible—al- 
ways equal to unexpected emergencies. Relieves responsible executives of the 
nightly dread of malicious depredations. incendiarism, explosions, thefts. 


CYCLONE FENCE APPEALS TO YOU ON QUALITY. 


It is the master product of skilled Fabrice of heavily galvanized steel 
wire, woven into double-braced chain 
link mesh small enough to prevent 
toe ‘hold; supported by strong steet 
posts surmounted by pressed steel 
projecting atms which carry three 
or five 4-point barb wires. 


workmen. It is distinguished for 
symmetry of design, high quali- 
ty of material and a_é special 
method of manufacture which in- 
insures superior strength and 
durability. 


Cyclone Fence saves its cost in reduced watchmen’s wages and repair 
expense, 

Our expert engineers will advise with you as to the style of fence 
construction that will meet your particular needs most efficiently and 
economically. We will be pleased to give you cost of the entire in 
stallation. 

Tilustrated catalog, showing different styles of Cyclone Fence and photographic views 
of factory properties where Cyclone Fence is installed, sent postpaid ‘on request. 
Phone, Wire or Write Main Offices, Wauke ‘i 
Illinois, or Branch Offices Nearest ‘ou. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories: Waukegan, ill. Clevéland, Ohio. 
Branches: Chicago, Philadelphia, New York City, 
Oakland, Cal. Portland, Ore., San Francisco. 
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The use of Page wire fabrics in and around in- 
dustrial plants is increasing with remarkable strides. 

A protective fencing of Page Wire-Link fabric 
has proven, for hundreds of concerns, one of the most 
profitable of investments. The heavy loss from the 
petty pilfering of coal, metals and small parts is only 
realized when the saving is noted. 


PAGE 


WIRE-LINK FABRIC 


But it is not alone in exterior fenc- 
ing that Page Wire-link fabric has OTHER PAGE 


proven its worth. 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 


It provides the ideal interior parti- 
tion. Unauthorized intruders are 
kept out, but neither the light nor the Special Analysis Wire 
vision is obstructed. Readily adjust- a “ 
able to any size, it makes a perfect Armco Iron Welding Wire 
machinery or window guard. Galvanized Wire 
Write Our Engineering Department at Adrian Wire Mill Products 

We shall be glad without obligation Woven Wire Farm Fence 
on your part. to make a special study Wire Lawn Fence 
of your plant and advise you where Ornamental Iron Fence 
Page products will save you money or Architectural Iron 
make for greater efficiency. a .. 

Any Page product can, if specified, Copperweld —Copper Clad 

Steel Wire 


be made from billets of Armco (Ameri- E 
can Ingot) iron, furnished for the ex- Armco Iron Magnet Core Wire 


elusive use of our wire mills by the Spring Wire 
American Rolling Mill Company of Rp Wir 
Middletown, Ohio. vc. 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Formerly Page Woven Wire Fence Company 


Established 1883 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN Factories MONESSEN, PENNA 
BRANCHES: New York. 20 Church Street. Pittsburgh, 644 Union Arcade. 
Detroit, 660 W. Fort Street, Chicago, 175 W. Jackson Boulevard. 
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Industrial Varnishes 


HE tests that Airplane Rexpar Varnish met in war are greater than can 
Ts be found in industry. On your product Airplane Rexpar Varnish will 
give it longer varnish life, greater durability ih all kinds of exposure and weather. 
Airplane Rexpar Varnish has every essential advantage of all spar varnishes 
made, beyond these it has a margin of superiority that makes it the pre-eminent 
spar varnish. It is the ideal, general purpose, all-around varnish. 


Sherwin-Williams Marnot Varnish is made especially 
for floors and similar surfaces. In this field the pre- 
eminence of Marnot is quite as marked as that of Rexpar 
in the spar Varnish field. 


There is a Sherwin-Williams product for every paint 
and varnish purpose. Each product for its purpose is 
best. 


The Sherwin-Williams Co. 


806 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices and Warehouses in All Important Cities 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 
PAINTS ann VARNISHES 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS, PIGMENTS, CHEMICALS. INSECTICIDES, 
_ DISINFECTANTS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES 












COTTON 


A few years ago, when others were deriding 





the idea of making a fuse renewable without 





sacrificing safety or accuracy, the makers of 


ECONOMY 


renewable FUSES 


took the lead in accomplishing the “‘impossi- 
ble.” The “Drop Out” Renewal Link af- 
fords the true solu- 
tion of the problem. 













Building the Home of 
Bear Brand Hosiery 


















The plant of the Paramount 









Knitting Company at Kankakee, 
Ill., is one of the largest and most 





It instantly restores 
a blown Economy 


complete hosiery mills in the 





country. It includes a yarn mill 
of 30,000 spindles, knitting mill, 
store houses, power plant, dye 
‘and finishing plant. 






Fuse to its original 
efficiency. The arc 
is smothered without 
the aid of powdered 

filler. Anyone can 
replace the link and 
renew the fuse in a 
jiffy. 








Original buildings at this plant 
were designed by Lockwood, | 
Greene & Co. in 1906, and our ! 
further service covers the larger | 
part of the work done since that } 
time. 








No oth® form of re- 
newal element has 
syet been devised 
which approximates 
the efficiency of the 
“Drop Out” Renew- 
al Link. Hence the 
leadership of the 
| ECONOMY 
itably avail yourself of this serv- , | among _ renewable 
ice, whatever your engineering LOCKWOOD I fuses becomes daily 
requirements. We shall be glad | 





Because of managerial experi- | 
ence as well as long engineering 
experience, Lockwood, Greene } 
& Co. are fitted to render a com- | 
plete and satisfactory service in 
planning and supervising the | 
construction of efficient textile 
plants of all kinds. You can prof- 











more pronounced. 






to send you our new book, “The COwiTH | 
Successful Knit Goods Plant,” | Write for Catalog 12 





upon request. 







ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 
LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. | Kinzie and Orleans Sts. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
E N G I N E E R Ss Sole manufacturers of “‘ARKLESS’’—the Non-Renewable Fuse with 





the 100 per cent guaranteed indicator. 


ECONOMY FUSES ARE ALSO MADE IN CANADA AT 
MONTREAL 





BOSTON, 60 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO, 38 S. DEARBORN STREET 
ATLANTA, HEAL"Y BUILDING NOW YORK, 101 PARK AVENUE 
LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL, P. Q. 
















Leadership 
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Are You Kesoies Light Away From Your Operatives? 


LIGHT—good light—is essential in the workroom. 
Good lighting means lower production costs and 
elimination of the spoilage. 

Employes will do more and better work in the fac- 
tory or mill that is well lighted. 

Today, there are few dark and dingy plants among 


modern industries. 
The use of a white, light-reflecting paint has been 


standardized. 
Sta-White, the pure white oil paint for industrial 


interiors increases the light, by reflection, in the 
factory, mill and workroom. 

Sta-White makes a difference that you will ap- 
preciate. 

It’s the quality mill white—proven in service and in 
test. 

Specify Sta-White, because its use means a lower 
ultimate cost—maximum light for your operation, 
and utmost satisfaction in painting. 


It will pay you to remember STA-WHITE. 


Write for booklet and sample panel. 


DETROIT GRAPHITE COMPAN 


Makers of 


; 


Paints in all Colors for all Purposes 


107 Twelfth Street, 


Detroit, U. S. A. 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


ie 5? 
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Textile Mill Drives 
a = ALLIS-CHALMERS 
TEXTILE MOTORS 


are built in various types 
designed to meet the char- 
acteristics of the driven 
machines. 
















Our experience, cover- 
ing a quarter of a century, 
in the design, building and 
commercial application of 
motors of all kinds is at 
your service. 






% 4 *4 F Sur 
Milwaukee. Wis. U.S.A. 








If you use any Medium or Low Priced Lamps, we recommend 
substitution of 


“RELIABLE EAGLE” 


Renewed Tungsten Lamps 


10 to 40 Watts. 105 to 125 Volts. 


20c EACH 


F. O. B. Providence 





Send Orders Promptly. 





BOSTON ECONOMY LAMP DIVISION 
NATIONAL LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
43 Hospital Street, Providence, R. I. 
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“UNION” 


Renewable Fuses 


Will Stand More Blowouts 
Than Any Other Fuse— 


Therefore the Cost 
per Blowout Is Less 





This is due to two things:— 
First—The ‘‘UNION’’ Renewal Link Second— Blowouts have less effect on 


is so designed that it blows without the fuse casings because of superior 
violence or viciousness. mechanical construction. 


“Union” Renewable Fuses will reduce your present cost of fuse 
maintenance no matter what other fuse you are now using. 


Countless big plants have already proved this statement. A trial installation will prove it in your plant. 

Dealers in electrical supplies everywhere sell ““‘UNION” Renewable Fuses and Links. See that the 
‘ oo 8 

trade mark ““UNION’’ is on every fuse you buy. 


Chicago Fuse Mfg Co. 


(i) Renewable and Non-Renewabhle Fuses Nt 
NW, Chicago NewYork ‘NU, 
eer 


Sen at? 
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= a Save Your Burnt-Out Fuse Cases 
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= 





They are valuable to you because Therefore, why not send us your old 

burnt-out fuse cases and we will re- 
fill them at so small a cost it will 
surprise you—and these refilled fuses 


"s an expensive proposition to be 
buying new fuses and it’s also an ex 
pensive proposition to spend .five or 
ten minutes refilling fuses every time are guaranteed to equal the new Class 
one blows. Such time loss may not \ fuse in every respect. 
look big individually, but consider 
| what the collective loss is at the end 
of the year 


You save money, you save time, you 
save labor—so save your old burnt-out 
fuses and send them to us 








You want fuses that are always 
ready, that can be put in instantly. Booklet sent gladly on request. 


E. W. Snow & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


RC AT (IMD ANNA 
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Industrial Lighting 


Equipment for textile mills, factories 
and plants of every kind requiring the 
most efficient and effective systems of 
illumination. 

Our facilities enables us to supply on 
short notice the most improved types of 
intensified units, as well as a complete 
stock of G-E Mazda lamps. 


Write us concerning anything electrical. 


Carter Electric Company 


63 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


UNO 


| 
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E Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 

Companies have approved the National Re- 

newable Fuse—and it is the ONLY fuse with 
renewable features which they have endorsed. 


The rigid tests thru which the Factory Mutual Laboratories 
put the National before giving it their unqualified approval, 
and the fact that they have not listed any other renewal 
fuse in their list of approved fittings is positive proof of 
eht superior safety features of the Nuséeel 


You have therefore but to consider the economy, convenience 
and perfection of design and construction, in addition to its 
accuracy and safety, to understand the National’s popularity. 


Standardize the National in your plant. It means big a 
savings on your fuse bills. Every protection feature 
of the “one time” fuse is embodied in the ,“.* 

National. Compare it with any other fuseon  ° Fs 
the market. A trial will convince you. rf 4 


aes 
Send coupon for complete information and prices go 


Federal Sign System (Electric) 
Lake and Desplaines Sts., Chicago 
627 West 43rd Street, New York 
Branches in all large cities 
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IVANHOE 


STEEL REFLECTORS 





Give Them Glareless Lighting 


The Official Responsible for Production 
Must Now Take An Interest in Lighting 


The lighting engineer has a phrase, ‘‘ productive 
intensities,’’ which mill officials should get into their 
minds. It has been proven beyond chance for argu- 
ment that certain amounts of light are necessary for 
best results in certain mill operations. If you are 
trying to get results without adequate lighting you 
are losing time and money. 


But while simply putting larger lamps into the same 
sockets will give you more light, it may give you some very 
bad lighting. Deep shadows and intense glare are quite 
as detrimental to good vision as insufficient light. 


In many mills the lighting should be completely re-en- 
gineered. This is néither so difficult nor so expensive as it 
sounds. Little, if any, alteration in the main wiring is 
required as a rule. It is simply a matter of the right lamps 
and the right reflectors for the purpose. Why not have 
your production mah as well as your electrical man dig 
into this subject? Our engineers aré at your service. 











IVANHOE-REGENT WORKS 
of General Electric Compapy 
Cleveland, Ohio 


*“Service to Lamps’’ ' 
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Electric Power Boosts 
Picker Room Production 


Whenever a shaft is turned in the mill, electric power, properly applied 
by G-E Motors, can be relied upon if most and best product is wanted at least 
power cost. 

For instance, by keeping beater shaft up to full speed at all times, G-E 
Picker Motors render maximum production possible in the picker room. The 
direct application of power from these motors cuts out the wasteful friction 
and speed losses found where other forms of power are used. 

Least power cost is assured by the high efficiency of G-E Picker Motors 
which transform into mechanical power the greatest practi- 
cablé amount of the electric power supplied them. The 
ample metal used and other design Teatures of G-E Motors 
nable them to get more useful work from the available 
dynamo capacity in the power plant than is possible with 
motors having a lower power factor. The mechanical de- 
sign features of these motors reduce attendance to a 
minimum. ss 

It will pay you to have our experts 
show you how picker room production, 
cleanliness, light and safety can be im- 
proved by G-E Motor Drive 


Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 


Mill Power Dept. Boston, Mass. 
44-3 
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FELTON 


i] 
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i] 

In every commodity there is } 
one superior quality brand, Tex- i SHAMBOW 

tile mill men who have to do i| 

with mill brushes have long H| i} 

recognized the superior quality | 1] 

FE N ru . i} i} 

" i LT i} 

Brushes is still as high as ever I] 


regardless of the fact that raw materials are higher in 
price. They are made from the best materials obtainable 


and ‘by the most expert = | | | SHU I I LES 
MADE OF 


WN i ' Hi { 
ACUMEN PRN UA | | FLAWLESS 

5 ALARA RRNA = 
FELTON Brushes are proving their quality and economy | 
in the mills throughout the South—they are standing the 1] D 
use and abuse of long and severe service. 


There's a FELTON Brush for every use in the mill at 
the lowest price consistent with the high standard of 


quality, 
Prompt deliveries and 


sepals wort ore eon are mostefficient . 
the logical place to go for | 
mill brushes. | 
S. A. Felton & Son Co. 
Manch . N.H. | 
D. spghester, NH. 0 AFE Shambow Shuttle Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. Woonsocket, - R. I. 


BRUSHES 


P. B. McMANUS, ‘ E. J. McGAUGHEY, 
President and Treasurer. Vice President and Manager. 


Home Bleach & Dye Works 


INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED 1881. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of 


Cotton Yarns—in Skein and Warp 
Daily Capacity 50,000 Lbs. 


Facilities for Winding Cotton Yarns on Paper Cop Tubes for the 
Shuttle, also on Beams, Cones, Parallel Tubes and Jack Spools. 


Office and Works at Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Editorial and Advertising Departments, Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Subscription price, $1.00 per year; 
$2.00 a year. Entered at the Dalton, Ga., postofiice as second-class 


matter. 


Contributions to the columns of Cotton are solicited and paid for 
after publication. The names of contributors need not necessarily be 
used, but must accompany all manuscripts. 


Volume 83. 





Canada, $1.50 a year; Foreign, 
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OT TON 


Published Monthly by 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 
_ L. L. ARNOLD, Editor. 


Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulation. 
This Issue 4600 Copies. 
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PUBLICITY COSTS. 


The high costs of paper, 
printing and mailing are cut- 
ting deep into the advertising 
appropriations of all compa- 
nies having goods to sell. The 
dollar will buy only about 
one half of what it would 
three or four years ago. 


There is one exception. 
Business paper advertising. 
The advertising rates in busi- 
ness papers have in some in- 
stances increased, but only a 
small percentage in compari- 
son with the increases in 
other lines. In other words 
the increased costs of publica- 
tion have been absorbed 
largely by the publishers. 


In view of these increased 
costs it stands every manufac- 
turer in hand to serutinize his 
sales effort carefully and to 
make a judicious selection of 
the mediums he uses, Inten- 
sive selling has been on the 
lips of manufacturers for a 
long time. Another phrase 
heard often is “conserve the 
time of salesmen.” 


Intensive selling and saving 
time can both be accomplished 
by the liberal use of the busi- 
ness papers devoted to the 
specific field to be reached. 


Cotton is devoted to the 
cotton manufacturing field. 
Let us tell you how we can 
help you reach this field, 


SERVICE. 


The General Manager of a 
large truck manufacturing 
company recently wrote the 
following. It so well expresses 
the attitude of Corron toward 
its patrons that we are quot- 
ing it in full changing the 
name of the truck to Corron 
in each instance only: 


Our customers have helped 
us to build up this business. 
What Corton is is due to their 
patronage and their confidence 
in us. Therefore we believe 
and accept as a principle that 
our interests are linked with 
those of our customers. 

By helping them we help 
ourselves. To the fullest of 
our ability we ¢ater to their 


Orders for any change in advertising must reach Atlanta previous te 
the tenth of the month preceding month of issue, otherwise publishers 
cannot be responsible for changes. 

When changing address, notify us, not the postmaster. Always give 
the old address as well as the new one. 
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exacting requirements. Their 
welfare is Corron’s welfare. 

So we treat each customer 
as we would have them treat 
us were our positions reversed. 
We do not try to get the most, 
but to give the most. 

The success that is given us 
next week, next year and the 
years to follow is based upon 
and is in the exact proportion 
that we give. 

Our customers are not mere- 
ly names on our books; they 
are our business partners and 
friends. 

As an organization, CoTToN 
is in reality working for its 
customers — helping them to 
help us. 





TOO WELL KNOWN TO AD- 
VERTISE. 


An interesting example of 
advertising has just come to 
light. The most famous ho- 
tel in New York. The name is 
a by-word wherever swelldom 
is thought of in the big city. 
The height of the ambition 
of most visitors to the city 
by the sea is to be able to 
stop there sometime. Visitors 
have paid their good money to 
be shown the famous rooms. 
This hotel has begun to adver- 
tise. 

Rooms are scarce and usu- 
allly it is necessary to make a 
reservation in advance to get 
in. The dining rooms are 
crowded during the dining 
hours with men and women 
waiting for tables. Still it 
has heen found expedient to 
spend good money to adver- 
tise. 

This is a most notable ex- 
ample of using advertising in 
the face of a demand that 
keeps the whole organization 
“hopping” for 24 hours a day 
and the room clerks busy 
turning away patrons. How 
about ‘your business? How 
about your “good will?” How 
about the times that must 
eventually come when there 
is a fight for business instead 
of a fight to keep it off? 

Corton can be of service in 
reaching the cotton textile 
manufacturing field. Let us 
tell you abont it. 
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TRUCKS CALLING MACHINES 


E. conom i ze POWER OR HAND COUNTING MACHINES 


Boilers must be kept clean to save 
fuel. The only way to do it is with 
cleaning tools and plenty of hard 


work. fi ie ‘ oa | 2 ; 
DIXON’S (an 
Pioneer A NG Looe Py a  @ ] ins 
Boiler Graphite ie - Sales Engineer 

makes most scale brittle, breaks up il wate x 
its adhesion to the metal and thus ra kits oe 950 Grant Bldg. Atlanta Ga. 
makes it easy to remove, Saves ‘So A244 . . 
at least 50% of the time boilers need : , 
to be out of service. 

Do not confuse Dixon’s Pioneer 
with ordinary Boiler Graphite. 

Write for Booklet No. 34-T. 

Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


DOG Established 1827. DOG 


Representing, as I do,, companies of 
the highest standing, manufacturing 
goods worthy of all confidence, I am in 
a position to give genuine service in 
all problems connected with the con- 
servation of time and labor and the 
installation of efficient handling equip- 
ment. 








[ET cee 


F/F/ 
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TIERING MACHINES SPIRAL FIRE E57 \?: S 
BALE AND CASE PILER BINS AND SHELVING 














IF YOU ARE NOT 
QUITE SATISFIED NOW 


Try aGARLAND Standard Grade 
LOOM HARNESS, 


No better looking, better weav- 
ing or better wearing loom 
harnesses can be made than 
those we are turning out. The 
best materials, great care in 
manufacturing and rigid in- 
spection from the knitting to 
the finished harness are bound 
to produce harnesses of su- 
perio: quality. 

















Home Office and Plant No. 1 
MONTICELLO, GEORGIA. 
























A Suitable Tariff Now Necessary. 


With the closing days of the war at hand and the 


un- 
certain period during the years ot reconstruction which are 
to follow, it behooves the manufacturing interests of Amer- 
ca to urge their national Congressmen to prompt and ade- 
quate action along certain lines. It is, of course, too vast 
a subject to diseuss im one short editorial article how many 
of our industries need a protective tariff and how much 
such a tariff should protect, but it seems apropos at this 
time that we should look back over the dyestuff historv of 
the past four years and learn therefrom at least one les- 
son on the question of a protective tariff. 

[t is useless to go into a great many details as to the 
development of the American dyestuff industry as necessi- 
tated by the demands of the textile industry during the 
past four years. That story has already been told with 
more or less fulness of detail by many high class chemists 
and from a number of speaker’s platforms. 

Just a brief recapitulation may, however, be timely. 
It will be remembered that immediately after the decla- 
ration of hostilities across the water there was an extreme 
shortage in dyestuffs and much difficulty obtained in the 
securing of the proper colors for certain classes of work. 
Necessarily entire reliance had to be placed upon such 
stocks of German dyestuffs as chanced to be held in this 
country. 

Also, it will be recalled, during the first two years of 
the war the American dyestuff manufacturers, without any 
assistance whatever, or any assurance from the government 
that Germany would not again be given a free hand in this 
country to regain their former market, and in some in- 
stances by great businvss and personal sacrifices, developed 
the manufacture of American dyestuffs to such ¢. degree 
that there was little real cause for complaint. 

After that second year period of the war this develop- 
ment went forward by leaps and bounds until today there 
is little if any difficulty in seeuring the dyestuff desired 
and type for type, and eolor for color, the American indus- 
try has matched the German product and has frequently 
beaten it in points of color fastness. 

On such colors which are not yet made in America ex- 
tensive and expensive preparations have been made by 
American dyestuff manufacturers to satisfactorily produce 
these colors. These developments have gone and are still 


going forward in a manner that proves amazing to the un- 


February, Nineteen-Nineteen 


initiated, and the answer as to whether or not America 
will be able to produce these specialties is given by what 
American manufacturers have already done in the past 
four years. 

What the American dyestuff manufacturers must have 
is a protective tariff that will really protect this industry 
for a period of perhaps five years, at the end of which time 
they will be fully capable of taking care of themselves 
against any competition that is fair and equitable, and we 
believe that the American people will see that their own 
manufacturers have fair play in so far as Germany is con 
cerned. 
itself. 

It is a little known fact that the cheapest colors sold in 


The industry requires time in which to develop 


this country prior to the war were made right here in the 
United States. 
particularly as to price. 


By the term cheap in this instance, we mean 


The argument has been raised that American prices for 
dyestuffs are abnormally high. Take 
for example, sulphur black, a color sold by the Germans 


This is not the ease. 


before the war at from 15 to 20 cents a pound; this color 
eame on the American market at from a $1.25 to a $1.50 
a pound. Today, the price ranges from 36 to 40 cents a 
pound, and it should be remembered that the type of sul- 
phur black manufdetured in America today at from 36 
to 40 cents a pound will match the best German importa- 
tions, 100 
German pre-war prices, but it must. be remembered that 


This is practically a per cent advance over 
the intermediates, or raw materials from which these dye- 
stuffs are manufactured, due to the tremendous demands by 
the government for large quantities of such intermediates 
to manufacture explosives and other war materials, has ad- 
vanced the prices of these erudes anywhere from 200 per 
cent to 500 per cent, and in some instances to more than 
2000 per cent. 

Now, with the war over, it means that after a period 
of readjustment, the American dyestuff manufacturers will 
be able to reduce prices directly in proportion to the 
reduction in the cost of the heavy chemicals from which 
those dyestuffs have been made. The reduction in the de- 
mand for such heavy chemicals naturally causes a reduc- 
tion in their price. The reaction with the dyestuff manu- 
facturer is exactly the same as with the textile manufac- 
turer. The price of the finished textiles being always pri- 
marily based on the cost of the raw material—cotton. The 


shortage in heavy chemicals in America has been due en« 
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tirely to government demands and not to a shortage in 
manufacture. 

While in dollars and cents the dyestuff industry of this 
country represents only a small volume of its vast aggre- 
gate of business, it should be borne in mind that it is the 
one essential industry necessary to the finished production 
of manufactures running into the billions of dollars. For 
example, the entire textile, leather, paint, ink, printing 
materials, a great deal of the paper manufactures, and al- 
most innumerable industries requiring colors are absolute- 
ly dependent upon the dyestuff industry to make their 
wares attractive and salable. 

Regardless of any other tariff action which the present 
or the new Congress may see fit to take, prompt and effi- 
cient steps should be made to investigate and protect this 
young and growing industry that means so much to indus- 
trial America today. We now have immense plants for 
producing intermediates and our chemists are proving be- 
yond question that they can produce any color or any shade 
that America may require. Therefore, it should never again 
be recorded, through any combination of circumstances, thai 
the statesmen of America through lax methods of legisla- 
tion allowed any such important industry as that repre- 
sented by American dyestuffs to fall into the hands of a 
foreign country, again making American industries de- 
pendent upon the fortunes of war. The time to act is 
now. 


The Railroad Problem. 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia. which Asso- 
ciation represents more than 80 per cent of the Cotton 
Manufacturing Industry in Georgia, strong resolutions 
were passed in opposition to Government ownership of 
railroads or any extended Government operation longer 
than necessary to complete present obligations, 

In their opinion the authority given by Congress for 
Federal control was a war measure solely and not an ex- 
periment for continued Government ownership or opera- 
tion. An early settlement of this question seems to them 
to be most important to the commercial and industrial wel- 
fare of the country. 

Industry’s past progress is largely due to competition 
in service of carriers, if not in rates. Lack of competition 
in the carrying system of the country logically leads to 
poor service. They believe there should be no rate compe- 
tition, and that the rate making power should immediately 
revert to the Interstate Commerce Commission. A revision 
of the Anti-Pooling Law and a broadening of thé powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission so as to allow a 
continuation of certain of the economies introduced by the 
present Railroad Administration, such as joint use of ter- 
minals and other facilities would in their opinion be bene- 
ficial to both the publie and the carriers. 

As we see it, however, the roads can not be turned bac’ 
to their owners and operated successfully under the limi- 
tations of law as it now stands. The Sherman law com- 
pels competition when every consideration of economy 
and efficiency argues concentration. This law prevents not 
only maximum service but entails such limitations as to 
forbid maximum economy as well as efficiency. In addi- 
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tion, laws like the Adamson bill of August, 1916, deny the 
owners the right of contract to fix the scale of wages they 
must pay for operation by passing over to Congress, a 
political body, that power without regard to the contract 
existing between employer and employee. This virtuall\ 
takes from the responsible party to the contract the right 
to determine the cost of operation of his property. While 
this law was passed to prevent a strike, it was held to be 
constitutional, which in effect took from the contracting 
party the right to fix the amount of his obligation, the 
cost of operation. 

On the other hand, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, exercising its power, denies the right to fix the rate 
of transportation, which is the only source of income out 
of which must be paid the expense of operation. 

In this way one governmental body, and a political body 
at that, fixes the outlay and another governmental body, 
quite readily responsive to political influence, fixes the in- 
come, and the owners are left to pay the bills as best they 
can. The properties must inevitably deteriorate under 
such handicap and securities must inevitably depreciate. 
Needed improvements must be necessarily deferred and re- 
pairs neglected. Hence, instead of the world’s greatest 
railway system growing with the needs of the rapidly 
growing country we see depleted roadbeds, deteriorated 
rolling stock, disintegrated morale, indifferent service, 
and some phases of disorganization of transportation of 
such ecahracter as best expressed in a breakdown of a ser- 
vice which was once pronounced the most efficient in the 
world. 

As to the efficiency of Government operation it may be 
unfair to judge future efficiency by what the traveling and 
shipping publie have had to experience since Government 
operation has been in vogue. It will not be disputed that 
the traveling public has never been so shabbily treated. 
Such qualities of service as accommodation, courteous 
treatment, expedition in sale of tickets, handling of bag- 
gage, and care of travelers are lost arts. The present sys- 
tem is intolerable, with little hope of correction so long as 
Government operation continues. Whose fault it is is not 
the question. No one feels responsible. The absence of 
any personal responsibility is best displayed by the gen- 
eral attitude on all sides apparent and expressed in the 
statement. “It is the Government that runs the roads.” 
If a shipment is lost or articles are stolen, who is it that 
feels responsible for the loss and who will trace the goods? 
To inquiries the invariable answer comes, “We do not 
know,” with an air that “We do not care.” If the case is 
reported, to whom will the report be made, and what great- 
er interest will be found when report is made? No! Gov- 
ernment ownership 1s not the solution. 

In a very complete diseussion the Railway Age sug- 
gests the following conditions, as necessary to bring about 
order under private ownership and management: 

“First, reasonable competition in service and intense 
emulation in operating efficiency. 

“Second, co-operation and co-ordination in the opera- 
tion of railways in the same territory, which, while not in- 
terfering with emulation and reasonable competition, will 
prevent the wastes caused by excessive competition. 

“Tf such co-operation and co-ordination as are suggest- 
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ed are to be brought about, some negative and some posi- 
tive measures must be adopted. The anti-pooling clause 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, and the Sherman anti- 
pooling trust law as it applies to railways, must be re- 
pealed. Binding agreements regarding operation and ser- 
vice must be made, or actual consolidations must be ef- 
feeted under the supervision of actual mandate of public 
authorities by groups of railways operating in the same 
sections. In almost every territory there are several roads 
whieh are very unequal in physical condition, operating 
efficiency and financial strength. If the laws to enforce 
competition were withdrawn, would the various railway 
companies voluntarily make the agreements, or effect the 
consolidations, needed to preserve needed competition, and 
at the same time eliminate wasteful competition? Per- 
haps they would; but that they might not is conceded by 
the chief executive of the railway companies, The Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives has presented to the Senate 
committee on Interstate Commerce a plan for government 
regulation and control of private operation (Railway Age, 
January 10, page 131.) This provides for the transfer to 
a Secretary of+ Transportation of most of the executive 
and administrative functions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Commission to be left ‘authority to pass 
upon all questions concerning the reasonableness and ade- 
quacy of rates and concerning discrimination.’ The Sec- 
retary of Transportation would be empowered, if the rail- 
ways did not themselves make the necessary agreements 
regarding the handling and distribution of traffic, to trans- 
fer traffie from congested lines to other roads and to re- 
quire such common use of equipment and terminals as 
was necessary. He would have authority to approve of the 
pooling of cars and other transportation facilities and the 
division of earnings in connection with the elimination of 
unnecessary train service, when proposed by the carriers, 
and to authorize consolidation and mergers when deemed 
by him to be in the public interest. Under the railway ex- 
ecutive’s plan, no public authority would have power to re- 
quire consolidations and mergers. Doubtless, however, if 
this were authorized many of the weaker lines of the coun- 
try would be absorbed by the strong roads in their terri- 
tories. It would seem that the method suggested by the 
railway executives would be sufficient to bring about the 
needed co-operation in railway operation, and to prevent 
the wastes of competition without eliminating needed com- 
petition. The Interstate Commerce Commission also rec- 
ommends ‘mergers within proper limits of the carrier’s 
lines and facilities in such part and to such extent as may 
be necessary in the general public interest.’ 

“Third, prompt, impartial and expert determination of 
questions regarding the wages and working conditions of 
railway employees. 

“The plan of the railway executives provides that a 
board should be constituted under the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to deal with such matters, on which the employ- 
ees, the employers and the publie should have equal repre- 
sentation, and that pending the investigations and reports 
of this board and for a reasonable time thereafter there 
should be no action by the carriers or the employees which 
would result in interference with transportation. 

“This is obviously a fair proposition. Whether, in 
view of what oceurred in the railway field within the two 
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years before government control was adopted, the railway 
labor unions will concur in it, seems doubtful. Obviously, 
however, for the protection of employees, of employers and 
of the public, some method for settling labor disputes on 
the railways without lockouts or strikes must be provided 
by law. 

“Fourth, the establishment of railway credit on a firm 
foundation. 

“The re-establishment of the credit of the railway com- 
panies is the most important phase of the great problem 
with which railway owners, statesmen and public are grap- 
pling, and not enough consideration is being given to this 
phase of the matter. The country needs well rounded ex- 
pansion and improvement of the facilities of all the exist- 
ing railways, and construction of some new railways. It 
would be worse than useless, from the standpoint of public 
interest, to return the railways to private operation without 
legislation to insure that they would be able to raise new 
capital in proportion to the needs for facilities and ser- 
vice of the territories in which they severally operate. Pri- 
vate management can accomplish more for the public than 
government management with a given amount of capital, 
but even private initiative and enterprise cannot give the 
public good and adequate service unless it can raise the 
means for providing needed facilities.” 

From the foregoing it will be evident that private own- 
ership and management, under Federal control will doubt- 
less be the final solution of this tangled problem. However, 
this is going to require some sane legislation from law- 
making political bodies that have not, in the past, viewed 
these questions with that clarity of vision and sincerity 
of purpose that the necessities of adequate transportation 


demand. 


The United States School Garden Army. 


The United States School Garden Army was organized in 
March of 1918. 

President Wilson set aside $50,000 from his National 
Seeurity and Defense Appropriation to promote the work 
for the first six months. He has since appropriated $200,- 
000.00 more to carry the work through another ten months. 


Two main purposes prompted the planning of the Unit- 
ed States School Garden Army: (a) Increased food produc- 
tion and (b) training of school children in thrift, indus- 
try, service, patriotism, and responsibility. 

The necessity for man power was being felt. 
especially true in agricultural pursuits. Not alone were the 
drafted young men going from the farm, but great numbers 
of farm employees were being attracted to the cities by 
higher wages offered in other industries. If the millions 
of city boys and girls could be induced to give their leisure 
time to cultivating the thousands of acres of untilled land 
in front and back yards and vacant lots of our cities, towns 
and villages, it would result in a substantial increase in 
food production and an improvement in the quality of our 
coming citizenship. 

The Bureau of Education undertook to accomplish this 
through the organization of the United States School Gar- 
den Army. It is an educational problem and ean be solved 
with economy and efficiency only by the schools. 

The plan of organization involves (a) a general director 


This was 
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who is responsible for organization, propaganda, and ad- 


ministration. (b) Regional directors who are charged with 
the responsibility of writing instructions upon gardening 
that will enable supervisors and teachers to take a garden 


company successfully through a season, even though not ex- 


pert gardeners. These instructions have been put out in 
leaflet form and sent from the central offices to all who ap- 
plied for them. (¢) Assistant Regional Directors who work 


under the Regional Directoy and whose duties are similér 
to those of the Regional Director excepting that of writing 
leaflets. 


Defense through a State representative appointed by them. 


garden (d) Cooperation with State Council of 


(e) The Army plan of organizing school boys and girls into 


companies of 150 or less under the direction of a garden 


teacher, a captain, first lieutenant and second lieutenant. 


(f) An insignia for each enlisted soldier, A double bronze 


bar for the captain, single bronze bar with two stars in the 


border for the first lieutenant, and one star for the second 
lieutenant, and a combination bronze and black enameled 
bar for privates. 

One million five hundred thousand boys and girls have 
responded to the eall of the President and enlisted in the 


United States School Garden Army. 


home and vacant 


Twenty thousand acres of unproductive 


lots have been converted into productive land. This will 
release an equal acreage now used in truck gardening for 
the produetion o! other food stuffs more important tor war 


relieve congestion 


It will 


through home consumption of home produced foodstuffs. 


purposes. also transportation 


Fifty thousand teachers have received valuable instrue- 


tion in gardening through the garden leaflets written by 
experts and distributed from Washington. 

Boards of Education and other civic organizations have 
been influenced to give financial and moral suppor; to the 
school and home garden movement and to pay extra salaries 
for supervision and teaching. 

Hundreds of thousands of parents have become inter- 
ested in the garden movement and are working with their 
Salt Lake ( 5200 


mothers representing 62 parental associations are actively 


children in home gardens. In ‘ity alone 
supporting food production in the schools. 

Thousands of civic, commercial and patriotie organiza- 
tions have become interested in the movement and are giv- 
ing it hearty support. 

One and a half million children have been given some- 
thing to do the past summer; something that will help carry 
the burden of their country in this struggle for freedom, 
something that will help them to build character and some- 
thing that will appeal to and develop their patriotism. 
Home and vacant lot gardening in cities, towns and vil- 
lages have been dignified and made popular to a degree that 
practically insures them a prominent place in the school 
It would be diffieult to estimate the 
edueational and material value of such results, 


system of our country. 
If your mill village schools were not enrolled in 1918, 


apply to J. L. Randall, Greenville, S. C., Regional Director 
for the southeast, and get in line for next year. 


Next Southern Textile 
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‘ Hours of Labor in the Textile Industry. 


It was announced on January 17, by President Shove 
of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers that 
textile manufacturers in all branches of the industry are a 
unit in the belief that there should be no change in thx 
hours of labor at the present time. President Shove fur- 
ther stated that at a conference in Boston on January 2 
of delegated The National 
of National 


Wool Manufacturers, the Silk Association of America and 


representatives of Association 


Cotton Manufacturers, the Association of 
the Knit Goods Manufacturers of America, resolutions were 
unanimously adopted rejecting the demand made by the 
United Textile Workers of America for an eight-hour day 
These 


resolutions, which have sinee been approved by the direc- 


or a forty-eight-hour week, effective February 3. 


tors of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 


are as follows: 

Resolved that we do not deem it practicable, desir 
able or just to establish the so-called forty-eight-hour 
week for the textile industries, as it cannot be made to 
apply, under present conditions, to all sections of the 
country alike, and iudusiry cainet at this time of dras- 
tic readjustment and partial idleness, following pre- 
vious great advances in wages and cost, stand any fur- 
ther increase in cost of production and accompanying 
reduction of output, which will raise prices to the con 
sumer, make competition with imports difficult, and 
create a serious handicap on the manufacture of goods 
for export. Therefore, we feel justified in continuing 
to maintain such working hours as are established by 
existing practice; and be it further 

Resolved that we hereby recommend that any de- 
mands that may be made for establishment of the forty- 
eight-hour week be refused and present working hours 
maintained. 


The The National 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, in approving the foregoing 


Board of Government of Associa- 
resolutions, adopted this supplementary statement to be 
sent to each of its members: 

The Board of Government of The National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers heartily approve of the resolu- 
tions adopted on January 2 by delegated representatives of 
the four textile associations, because they regard the de- 
mand made by the United Textile Workers of America for 
an eight-hour day or a forty-eight-hour week as without 
The result 


of its enforeement throughout the country would plac® 


warrant or justice under existing conditions. 


manufacturers under a heavy handicap in the production 
of goods for export. Any change in the hours of labor, 
therefore, should be shaped so as not to burden or im 
peril the foreign trade upon which we must depend in ever 
inereasing measure for our industrial prosperity. 
Moreover, sueh changes should not be the result of hast, 
ill considered action, but should come only after thorough 
investigation of all phases of the subject, and careful con- 
sideration of the special needs and conditions prevailing 
in each industry. We are prepared to join with other 
trade organizations and with the representatives of labor, 
organized or unorganized, in securing such investigation as 


a means to sound legislation. 


Exposition, Greenville, 
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The Knitting Industry of Hong Kong 


BY BEN Y. LEE.* 


Hong Kong ranks first in the knitting industry in China, 
as does Shanghai in cotton spinning. It boasts of more 
than 50 per cent of the knitting machines in China, as 
Shanghai claims more than 85 per cent of the spindles. At 
present there are eight well equipped modern knitting fac- 
tories consisting of more than 550 knitting machines. Four 
f these are producing underwear and sweaters. All fac- 
tories are equipped with the Banner knitting machines, the 
reason for which will be referred to later. 

American manufacturers haye lost the greater part of 
their trade recently in Southern China except in knitting 
Formerly American yarns were imported in 

Now this trade is practically controlled by 


machinery. 
Hong Kong. 
the Japanese, 
There are many reasons which make Hong Kong 1 
creat knitting center for China. Being a most prosper- 
ous British Colony in the Orient, it plays a very importan 
part in the trade of China as a transhipping point. It is a 
free port, that is all goods imported are exempt from im- 
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port duty and it is a regular port for all steamers running to 
the Orient. This port has an advantage over Shanghai and 


other Chinese cities, escaping their import duty of about 
5 per eent ad valorem. It is the headquarters for all the 
large foreign firms engaged in the South China trade. Being 
a British Colony, Hong Kong has a better municipal gov- 
ernment, has a more effective police force and is free from 
Chinese political muddles or civil war. Most wealthy mer- 
chants from Kwongtung Province are more or less con- 
neeted with their business in this port and they are ready 
to invest their money here. 

The labor in this port is about 10 per cent higher than 
in Shanghai due to the heavy war tax, ete., and the hig’ 
cost of living. Many textile establishments had failed for 
this reason, particularly weaving and spinning plants. 
The momentum of an early start may be ineluded as one of 


*Teacher of Cotton Spinning and Economics at Nan Tung Textile 
College Nan Tungchow, Kiangsu, China 


the factors in making it the great knitting center in China. 
The first knitting mill was established in this port about 
twelve years ago, when this new industry was little known 
outside of China. Hong Kong is not a consuming center 
for knitted goods but it is rather a distributing center. 
This being the first city in South China opened for for- 
eign trade, the people have learned many lessons of in- 
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dustrial development from their association with outside 
peoples. Because of these advantages, and in spite of some 
disadvantages, Hong Kong nevertheless is and will be a 
great knitting center in China for years to come, because 
the former items overbalance the latter. 

In writing on the subject of the knitting industry in 
Hong Kong I will try to not only make it interesting to the 
readers of Corton in general, but hope it also may give 
some information to the knitting manufacturers who should 
seek textile trade in this partly unexploited field for their 
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future expansion. The writer after having been working 
in a big knitting firm in this district all summer, feels that 
he should write of what he has learned there for his 
American friends. It is almost impossible and also imprac- 
tical to write all the particulars about all the knitting fac- 
tories in Hong Kong, so I will pick out one knitting fac- 
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tory of which to write, one well known and most prosper- 
ous. 

This representative factory is called Li Man Hing Kwok 
Manufacturing Company. From a financial point of view, 
this faetory is the strongest because it is under the man- 
agement of the most progressive business leaders in Hong 
Kong. The board of directors consists of twenty members, 
all of whom are directors of the biggest chinese department 
stores in the city. The president of this factory is also 
the president of the Sincere Co., similar to your John 
Wanamaker in Philadelphia. Prior to the formation of 
this factory, the intention of the promoters was to make it 
the biggest textile concern in South China, but because of 
the lack of a well trained textile man this concern has been 
shrunk to a knitting factory from its beginning. 

Li Man Hing Kwok Knitting Mill, although it is some 
times called a weaving mill, because it was intended at first 
to add weaving in it, was established in 1900 with an initial 
eapital of $20,000 Mex. The building cost about $30,000, 
land cost $20,000, and machinery cost about $100,000, in- 
cluding its accessories, the total making about $150,000 
Mex. The building is built according to the up-to-date fa: 
tory style with an area of 250 x 150 feet and of three stor- 
ies high. It is equipped with 98 Banner knitting machines 
and 35 top rib machines, 9 of the latter are made by the 
Brinton Co. and the rest by the Wildman Co. The size 
of the diameter of all these machines is from 34%, to 3% 
inches. Most of the knitting machines consist of 186 need- 
les. A steam engine of 50 horsepower is used, as the power 
plant beeause of its simplicity to handle without employ- 
ing a professional engineer. The coal consumed per day 
is about from one third to one half a ton, and the cost 
from 10 to 14 dollars Mex. A couple of knitting factories 
in Hong Kong have started to use electrie power from the 
city plant and the cost is about 10 dollars Mex. per day. 
It seems probable in the future all those factories wiii use 
electric power. 

All half hose produced in Hong Kong factories is of the 
same style, color, size, shape, ete. Yarns used are import- 
ed from Japan and of various counts from 12s to 80s. 
The price for 12s yarn is being 60 to 70 cents Mex. and 80s 
from $1.20 to $1.40 Mex. The total value of yarn imported 
from Japan annually is about one million dollars Mex. 
Yarn is packed in bales of 400 pounds and each bale con- 
sists of 40 small bundles and each bundle consists of 40 
skeins for 40s yarn, and each bale consists of 80 small 
bundles for 80s, ete. 

Half hose are generally dyed black, brown, light blue, 
light orange an’ white. If customers desire to have ther 
stocks dyed of different colors, they “ean arrange with the 
managers of the factory when they make the purchases. 
Dyestuffs are also imported from Japan, the price of which 
is mueh lower in comparison with American or British 
makes, but the shade produced, and the fastness to light 
and to washing are much inferior. At present it is hard to 
obtain American dyes in spite of the high price. Recently 
a sample of dye from Japan had been used and it had been 
found that it could not produce even shade and after wash- 
ing a dozen times the dye liquor still appeared in the wash- 
ing. This kind of dyestuff is very coarse and one can eas- 
ily tell it by feeling it with the fingers. 

Bleaching powder is also imported from Japan. A box 
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weighing 50 pounds costs about $4.00 Mex. The genera! 


appearance of the powder is somewhat like American lim. 
but the odor is not so strong. 


All Chinese knitting factories are being now forced to 
use Japanese knitting needles. Many Chinese, like their 
American friends, at first thought it was a good chance to 
use cheap needles. From manager to worker all complain 
about the troubles from using such needles. The price is 
very reasonable. At present the cost per 1000 is about 35 
to 45 dollars Mex. We have found many funny things 
about those needles. Sometimes the butt is too long, it has 
to be eut before using. Sometimes the part around the 
rivet is too thick and it cannot be put in the eylinder. The 
breakage for each knitting machine is about four needles 
per day on the average, and when the American needles 
were used it was not over one per day. It retards the pro- 
duction and lowers the quality of the ‘goods produeed. <A 
knitting factory in Hong Kong, which is still using Amer- 
iean needles, secures a production per machine per work- 
ing day of over 10 dozen pairs, while the factories using 
Japanese needles get a production of not over 9 dozen pairs 
per day. One can readily see streaks on socks after the 
process of dyeing, when knitted with Japanese needles. 
This is due to the tightness or looseness of the yarn during 
the process of knitting in certain places. It is found that 
in using such needles it doesn’t pay to the knitters. Such 
a condition of affairs can not last for a long time, either the 
Japanese will improve the quality, or else we will have to 
wait till the European war is over in order to knit hig! 
quality socks. 

Now let us see the inside of the representative factory in 
order to understand the working conditions of Chinese knit- 
ting factories. Li Man Hing Kwok Mfg. Co., with 98 knit- 
ting machines employs about 300 workers when it is run- 
ning full in a prosperous season. About 90 per cent of the 
employees are young girls and women. Some female 
workers run two knitting machines each, but in many eases 
each runs but one machine. The working hours are from 
6 to 6 with three-quarters of an hour intermission for lunch. 
There is no work on Sundays except in the very busy sea- 
son. Sizes of socks made are from 7 to 11 but there is not 
much demand for number 7. The common sizes for the 
Chinese are from 9 to 10. Size 11 is made for export to 
India. 

On the average in a working day of 11 hours, each ma- 
chine produces about 6% dozen pairs, or about 550 dozen 
pairs in all. Knitters are paid in piece, the price being 24 
eash for a dozen of number 7 to number 9 and 26 cash for 
a dozen of number 9% to 11. 10 cash make a cent, Mex. 
Some girls ean make 10 dollars per month and it is eonsid- 
ered good pay. A man mechanic takes charge of all top rib 
machines, and a man and two apprentices take charge of all 
knitting machines. In order to be a mechanic a man must 
serve as apprentice for about three years. He receives very 
little pay in the first year of his apprenticeship, but he 
gets food, lodging, and shelter from the factory free of 
charge. In his second and third year of apprenticeship he 
receives a few dollars per month. As soon as he can serve 
as regular mechanic, he receives from 40 to 60 dollars 
per month. 

Meals and lodging are provided for men workers in all 
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Hong Kong knitting factories, but not so for female work- 
rs. Every 2nd and 16th of each month a big dinner is given 
10 men workers as sort of bonus. An entire building ad- 
oining the factory is used for the men workers as dormi- 
tories. In this building a regular reading room is provided 
ontaining novels, magazines, and other periodicals. Fif- 
teen per cent of the profit is given to directors and salaried 
men as @ bonus. The bonus system is universally adopted 
throughout China as a means of reward to their salaried 
men. This factory’s monthly payroll is about 2000 dollars, 
Mex. On the 
iverage it has made a fair profit and its shareholders have 
received 10 per cent interest on the capital per annum 
since its beginning. The manager being one of the most 
progressive men in China’s factories, has been educated in 


Its annual business being 300,000 dollars. 





Mr. Ma Yiu Pine, Presipent or Li Man Hing Kwok 
KNITTING CO., ALSO PRESIDENT OF THE LARGEST DE- 
PARTMENT STORES IN CHINA. 

America. He conducts church services in the factory on 
Sundays, mid-week prayer meetings outside the factory for 
employees, besides many social gatherings for both sexes 
oceasionally. This kind of spirit is rarely found in China. 
He always seeks to employ returned American students to 
improve the working conditions for his employees. He is 
very anxious to use every thing “made in America” in his 

factory as far as possible. 

There are many reasons why all Hong Kong knitting 
factories are producing only low grade hose. This factory 
had knitted some hose with 80s American yarn, but there 
seems not much demand for such high grade goods. The 
greatest demand is for socks knitted from 12s, 16s and 
20s yarn. The weight per dozen pairs of this kind of 
goods is about 14 or 15 ounces. Some are making half hose 
with 80s American mercerized yarn, the cost per dozen pair 
being $4.00. Those knitted with 12s yarn cost from $1.30 
to $1.50 per dozen and those made of 16s to 20s cost about 
$2.00 per dozen pairs. All dollars are Mex. Most Chinese 
prefer the low grade because of the low price. Most goods 
are sent to Shanghai or exported to Caleutta, Singapor: 
ete. The demand from the latter is ereated lately on ac- 
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count of the great war. There is no commission house or 
anything like that to buy the goods from the manufacturers. 
All goods are sold direct to the exporters in Hong Kong 
or to the wholesale merchants in the big cities. 

The question may be asked why all the knitting fac- 
tories in Hong Kong use Banner knitting machines. Does 
the Banner machine really do better than other makes? 
There is a wide difference in opinion concerning the matter. 
One point where the manufacturer of Banner machines 
has beaten all the rest of the American machinery firms was 
because this manufacturer planned to extend his market 
in South China 10 years ago. He has engaged a Chinese 
agent in Hong Kong to sell these machines since 1900. The 
agent, C. H. Hing, was educated in America and before 
he returned to China, prior to 1900, he made a contract 
with the Banner Co. as its sole agent in China. He re- 
ceives no fixed salary, but only receives commission. He has 
imported more than 700 Banner machines into China, and 
they are in operation in various sections, but principally 
in South China. He, himself, owns the biggest knitting 
plant consisting of 110 knitting machines. Besides ma- 
chines he has imported needles in great quantity and Amer- 
iean knitting yarns. He has sold many machines in Shang- 





Mr. Wone Tonc, MANAGER or L1 Man Hine Kwox Kyirt- 
TING Co. AND ONE OF THE Most PROGRESSIVE MANU- 
FACTURERS IN CHINA. 
hai, which is very rapidly becoming a great knitting cen- 
ter as it offers cheap labor and other favorable conditions. 

The reasons why the Chinese knitting factories have to 
use Japanese knitting yarns is this way. The price of 
American yarn is not only high but it is difficult to get 
due to shipping difficulties. American yarn is preferred by 
all Chinese knitters because it runs more freely and does not 
break so easily. The spinning plants of Shanghai are at a 
disadvantage in getting cotton from India owing to the 
fact, as a result of arrangements dating back some consider- 
able period, two of the Japanese steamship companies are 
bringing cotton from India for the Japanese spinners at a 
fixed freight rate, whereas owing to the very high freights 
and the difficulties of securing space, it is almost impossible 
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to get any cotton shipped from India direct to Shanghai. 
As a consequence a number of Shanghai firms have been 
making purchases of India cotton from Japan, for the use 
of cotton mills in China, The Cotton Spinners Association 
of Japan have induced the Japanese steamship lines to re- 
fuse to accept any India cotton for shipment to Shanghai 
unless the shipper has first secured a permit from them. 
Permits may be granted; but it charges a fee of five yen 
per picul, this policy being for all practical purposes a 
prohibition of export. 

It is a well known fact that the Chinese cotton can not 
be spun up to 30s and in many eases lower than that. Thus 
it is clear that the Chinese knitters have no other choice but 
to import Japanese yarn to supply their needs. American 
exporters had overlooked this trade before the war and it 
is hoped they will pay more attention to its possibilities 
now. Remember, Hong Kong knitters alone consume and 
have imported more than a million dollars worth of knit- 
ting yarn from Japan annually. The loss of this trade by 
Americans has been primarily due to keen competition of 
Japanese, who can secure an advantage in the lower cost 
of production and in the use of cheaper material and labor. 
Japanese merchants have attained better selling methods by 
which the goods reach the consumers through fewer mid- 
They are contented with less profit in the eompari- 
son with Americans or Europeans, And furthermore they 
can make quick deliveries due to the shorter distance be- 
tween the two countries. 

The knitting industry in Hong Kong is growing rapidly 
and the sué¢eess which it has attained in recent years will 
undoubtedly lead to further expansion. There is splendid 
field for American manufacturers of knitting machinery to 
give their immediate attention to the excellent opportunities 
for supplying the equipment of more mills which are con- 
stantly in course of construction. This field is a very broad 
one and latent with possibilities. Not only Hong Kong, 
but China as a whole offers exceptional opportunities for 
knitting factories, but lack of capital and experience is re- 
tarding the growth of the industry. Up to the present time 
no American firm has established a distinct branch in Hong 
Kong for handling textile machinery. Anderson & Myers 
Co. in Hong Kong sells textile machinery, but no Chinese 
trained in textiles is employed as their eomparadore and 
no separate department for textiles is as yet created. It is 
the writer’s belief that it probably would be profitable for 
American textile manufacturers, for the sake of trial, to 
establish a branch in Hong Kong in connection with an ex- 
porting and importing house, if they can get the right Chi- 


dlemen. 


nese representative of intelligence and ability to handle 


their product. 





“Ladew Leather Belting” is the title of a new 108 page 
eatalog recently issued by Edw. R. Ladew Co., Ine., 50 
Union Square, New York City. This catalogue, which is 
profusely illustrated and printed on very heavy plate pa- 
per, devotes a large part of the space within its pages to 
a diseussion of belt engineering and belting economies. 
There are also a number of pages of very interesting ta- 
bles relating to belting. Readers interested in securing a 
copy of this handsome catalog may do so by writing to the 
address given. 
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An Invitation. 


H. G. Selfridge of Selfridge & Co., Ltd., 400 Oxford 
street, London, W. 1, presents the following invitation un- 
der the date of December 25th, 1918: 

TO THE MERCHANTS AND BUYERS OF AMERICA. 

“T realize, of course, that almost everyone in America, 
who ean do so, will, within the next year or two, wish to 
visit Europe, either on business or pleasure, and especially 
the cities of France and Belgium, which have now become 
so historic. Most of these visitors will land in England 
first, and I desire to extend to my brother-merchants or 
buyers, of America, a cordial invitation to utilize this 
House in any way they may think fit. 

“We shall provide desk accommodation so that each 
one may, if he chooses, have office space to be used as h 
desires. He may, if he wishes, make his appointments here, 
plan out his itinerary, have his mail sent to him addressed 
to 400 Oxford Street, London, W. 1 and do as much, or as 
littln, of any business that he has in hand from his office 
here as he may feel is wise. 

“Of course this invitation is one entirely of goodwill 
There is no possible kind of obligation ineurred by any one 
in accepting it. I invite them as one of their fellow- 


countrymen each and all, to have a temporary business 
‘home’, as it were, in London, and the greater number who 
accept this invitation the more I-shall be pleased.” 


The Knitting Exhibit. 


The 1919 convention and exhibition of the Nationa] As- 
sociation of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers will b: 
held on May 12th to 17th in the Exposition building of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 34th and Spruce streets, 
in the large and well adapted quarters occupied by the 
Association in 1917. This will be welcome news for ex- 
hibitors, a large number of whom already have made space 
reservations. One of the larger machine building compa- 
nies will occupy more space than in any previous exhibi- 
tion of the Association, apparently having something new 
to exhibit. 

The thousands of exhibits of the Commercial Museum, 
which proved so interesting to many visitors to the 1917 
exhibition, will possess added interest this year, in view of 
the general desire to become more fully conversant with 
the products of other countries and learn something of 
their wants, in preparation for a larger export trade fron 
the United States. 

Occupancy of the Commercial Museum building last 
year was made impossible by reason of the fact that it was 
taken over by the government as a warehouse from which to 
distribute supplies for the armies. The building still con- 
tains a great variety of stores, including quarftities of knit- 
ted articles for military use. A year ago the Association 
cheerfully and patriotically yielded its right'to the building, 
and this is being reciprocated by officers attached to the 
quartermaster’s department, who have promised to have 
these stores removed in time for getting the spacious hall! 
in shape for the big Knitting Arts Exhibition—May 12th to 
17th. 
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Reconstruction in the Cotton Trade 


BY BURTON H. ALLBEE. 


Reconstruction has come to have an ominous sound. 
Men in every line of business dread to consider it. Some- 
imes they foresee worse problems than really exist. Often 
heir worst fears are not realized. Frequently they find 
hat practically no diffieulty exists where they were led to 
ink that almost insuperable obstacles were presented by 
the objeet before them. If, then, some have fallen into 
the error of believing that little except problems are left 
hey can disabuse their minds of that fallacy. Most of 
the diffieulties are like the proverbial troubles—they never 
happened. 

On the other hand it would not be well to belittle the 
real diffieulties which confront manufacturers in all lines, 
not alone cotton. They have problems, problems of coste 


overcome the influence ,exerted by producing something 
equally as good and individual. No manufacturer should 
overlook the fact that a certain proportion of the pur- 
chasing public want something distinctive, something which 
is in one way or another out of the ordinary. If you pro- 
duce this you will get that individual trade. If you leave 
it to some one else he will get it. 

Time was, perhaps, when anything produced abroad was 
considered better than similar merchandise produced in 
America; but happily that time has passed, with the excep- 
tion of a very few individuals. Merchandise must have 
merit or else it will not sell. And no one can question the 
merit of American cotton fabrics. Examination of Amer- 
ican made and foreign made fabrics discloses no reason for 


problems of securing suf- 
ficient labor, problems of 
meeting taxes and various 
others which will suggest 
themselves to the thought- 
ful. Yet, when this is 
admitted one must needs 
still deelare that most of 
the troubles are more or 
less magnified by an imag- 
ination which hag been 
stimulated’ by sensational 
assertions and that if the 
supposed troubles are met 
squarely one by one as 
they arise a good propor- 
tion of them will disap- 
pear without causing very 
much disturbance. 

Suecess in cotton manu- 
facturing depends upon 
the ability of the manu- 
facturer to please the pub- 
lie with his fabries and 








The problems of reconstruction are before us and 
each man in surveying his task feels that his troubles 
and his risks are greater than those of his neighbors. 

It is a time when men are prone to ask the opin- 
ion of other men on business questions, well know- 
ing that they will not follow the advice given unless 
it chances to coincide with their own ideas, 

So, after all, manufacturers must make their own 
decisions. Independence and faith in one’s own 
business and one’s own ability to cope with what- 
ever arises will accomplish much in reconstruction 
work as well as elsewhere. 

Mr. Allbee points out these facts and some other 
in the. present article. He shows how each manu- 
facturer may contribute to the development of the 
entire industry, for reconstruction is but preparing 
to take advantage of the marvelous opportunities 
which are opening before the cotton trade in every 
quarter. Possibilities which are leading on to a 
greater growth of the industry in the near future 
than all the past has ever known. 





refusing to aecept the do- 
mestiec made goods, There- 
fore, this bugbear is over- 
thrown and it will be one 
of the tasks of reconstrue- 
tion to impress upon cot- 
ton’ manufacturers the 
changed attitude of the 
American public with ref- 
erence to this. subject. 
Never fear any longer 
that home made goods can 
not compete successfully 
with anything made 
abroad. 

Assuming that manu- 
facturers accept these as- 
sertions as fact one of 
their chief difficulties dis- 
appears instantly. They 
have feared to make cer- 
tain lines, perhaps, because 
they somehow had an im- 
pression that they could 








his priees. Of the former 
no question exists. The American cotton fabric has long since 
listaneed those produced abroad, with the exception of a few 
individual specialties which in no wise affect the market. 
Here and there a foreign firm produces something which is 
wanted by a eertain proportion of the buying public. The 
quantity is usually relatively small and does not in any de- 
gree affect the actual market for cotton fabrics. But be- 
cause the merchandise in question is much talked about, 
manufacturers become frightened and believe, or affect ,to 
believe, that a dangerous competition is in process of or- 
ganization. Left to itself such a movement will assume its 
rightful place in the selling seheme and will not affect the 
home market in the least. 

One of the reconstruction efforts might be directed to- 
ward overéoming these unfortunate tendencies to magnify 
some relatively small thing into a bugbear which might 
cause uneasiness. Look the facts squarely in the face and 





not sell them at profitable 
prices in competition with similar goods made in foreign 
mills. But this fear wag groundless and belongs in the list 
of those troubles that never take place. It may have ex- 
isted in earlier times, but historical events have no place 
in the busy manufacturers’ daily schedule. 

Raw material is assuming much importagee in recon- 
struction discussion, and sometimes it does look as though 
raw material might be lacking. But some things in life, 
and some of the biggest things, have to be taken on faith. 
Somehow we go forward, without really knowing whether 
we are to reach our destination or not. And as we do go 
forward obstacles which seem to confront us disappear and 
we succeed in the face of what sometimes seems like insup- 
erable opposition. In this case of raw material the out- 
look is not good. Prices are high, and while fluctuations 
are sharp they do not remain at the points touched on the 
recessions. No one can say yet what. cotton will cost for 
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the coming season’s fabrics, and admittedly under such the man who ean see any material relief in any of them, 
cireumstances it is with extreme difficulty that anything at least for the present. Eventually they will work them- 
approaching a reasonably accurate figure can be made on selves out, but it will be here a little, there a little, and 
production costs; but the cotton erop has not failed, and all so gradually that each man will solve his own prob- 
usually high prices are their own palliative. While no lems without disturbing his business. In fact, it is quite 
one ean say definitely what will happen, judging the future probable that taxation and entirely external influences wil! 
of cotton by the past in some other raw materials one be more troublesome than the numerous so-called problems 
might almost be justified in prophesying that when the which are supposed to confront the manufacturer in: his 
time eomes cotton will be plentiful and will sell at lower own mill and his own business. 

prices than it does today. Dangerous to make predictions If this reasoning seems different from much that has 


which pretend to definite assertions, yet so many times do been offered, remember that different individuals see things 


troubles like this flee that now, as reconstruction is begin- in different ways. And that maybe one is as near correct 


ning one feels almost justified in declaring that this por- as another in a matter where no certain knowledge exists. 
tion of the reconstruction movement will adjust itself. Furthermore, this view of the situation is coming to be dis- 
That is not business, yet, sometimes the cold business cussed more and more by manufacturers themselves. They 


are coming to believe that reconstruction means really no 
more than starting the wheels to moving in normal grooves 
the ending is far better than was deemed possible under again. If each manufacturer does that for his own business 
the circumstances. In other words, faith in the future pro- the whole change is accomplished without dislocation or 
duetiveness of the cotton growing sections of the country disturbance. It is well to meet and discuss these things, 
and the world will help amazingly in solving this portion and agree to help each other, but, after all, the real way 
of the manufacturing problem. to do a thing is to do it, and individual manufacturers must 

Next comes labor. And here one is confronted by a dif- do their own changing. Few will deny this, yet they will 
ferent proposition. When individuals enter into a prob- thoughtlessly undertake to mitigate their own misfortunes, 
lem it is much more complicated because it is quite impos- or supposed misfortunes, by undertaking to secure the ac- 
sible to predict what one individual or a number will do. tive assistance of others in the solution of their own prob- 
Almost everyone supposed that those who were in the lems. Independence and faith in one’s own business and 
service of the government, in one capacity or another, or one’s own ability to cope with whatever arises will accom- 
were in war work of some kind, would crowd the mills and _plish much in reconstruction work, as well as in any other. 
factories looking for work as soon as they were released Does this seem trite? Then it must be accepted as neces- 
from their war duties. Lower labor costs were freely pre- sary since so very few, judging by their own talk, are yet 


dieted because it was supposed that two or three men would seeing the vision of possibility which is but an arm’s length 
be seeking for jobs where two or three jobs had been seek- before them. 


view of a situation hardly offers any promise of improve- 
ment, while, all the time, improvement is in progress and © 


ing one man. If manufacturers fear that sales will decline they should 
But here entered that individual characteristic which is be reminded that the world is naked. Not only their own 
beyond the prediction of any man. Instead of men rush- country, but every other country is without proper clothing. 
ing back to their old places that is about the last place Food must be first, of course, but next will come clothing, 
many of them look for work, They have been away from and cotton, because it is the most generally used fabric, 
their looms or other machines. Perhaps they have taken must, necessarily; be in most demand, With a possibility 
part in exciting adventures in one way or another. They of a shortage in raw material, with labor still hard to ob- 
have been engaged in the highly exhilarating occupation of tain in sufficient quantity to operate mills to capacity, and 
turning out munitions. They have obtained a changed view- with various other real, or fancied, difficulties stil] exert- 
point and to very many the old occupation appears tame ng more or less influence, it would appear as though sales 
and without proper incentive. Beeause of this in place of are virtually guaranteed for months to come. 
overcrowded mills the experience of factories thus far is Prices must come down, says someone, else the people 
that they will have difficulty in securing sufficient labor to will not buy. Some points in merchandising are interest- 
earry on their business. Or, maybe that is a too strong jng as bearing upon this assertion. When the time came 
explanation. It will be diffieult to seeure sufficient labor. for opening the white sales in January many were the pre- 
at least, for the present, to operate mills at capacity. In dictions that prices must come down or the sales would be 
other words, the congestion which seemed imminent when but tame affairs. Here and there a buyer saw nothing but 
wholesale diséharges began has thus far failed to material- disaster for these sales unless prices were substantially re- 
ize. Perhaps it will change later, but if the influences duced. 
which have operated to’ prevent those who have remained The facts are these. Instead of price cutting most of 
in this country from returning to old positions can 80 the great stores of the country put high figures on offer- 
seriously eut down the labor supply, or can prevent men ings. So far from the public staying away the rush was so 
from returning to their old employment, what will be the great that in numerous instances the first week saw the de- 
effect of the life they have led upon the men now in Eu- partments swept clean and buyers seeking franti eally for 
rope? It would appear that a different outeome from what additional goods. A store to store canvass in one of the 
was expected will be reached in many instances. And the Jarge cities of the country disclosed the fact that not a 
end is not yet. price was reduced. Furthermore, buyers and merchandise 
These are the principal phases of the reconstruction men declared emphatically that they never sold so man, 
problem as they apply to the mills. And astute indeed is white goods in sueh a short time before. 
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Once again predictions and prophesies were shattered. 
No one eould foresee that the buying publie was going to 
deseend upon these white sales in quite this way; but the 
faet remains that they did. And that buyers will now have 
to obtain further merchandise for their departments. Even- 
tually this must all get back to the manufacturer. His 
troubles will come, not from inability to dispose of his 
merehandise, but from the utter impossibility of supply- 
ing it in sufficient quantity to satisfy the demand. 

Someone will say that such optimism in the face of 
present disturbed conditions is dangerous and will lead to 
failure to observe proper caution in preparing for the fu- 
ture. Yet not a thing has been said here which is not 
based upon facts, with the exception of the supply of raw 
material, and obviously that must be accepted on faith. No 
one ean prediet that, nor can they assume to say what it 
will be. However, human nature is the same in this as in 
other matters where profits are concerned, and the prob- 
ability is that ample supplies of raw material will be ready 
when wanted. As for the others-they are facts which can 
be ascertained by anyone who takes the trouble to investi- 
gate. 

Even if here and there a mill has a rush of applicants 
for situations the real conditions are not altered. What 
happens in individual instances doesn’t affect the total of 
the industry and as this is written the facts are as set 
forth. What may happen to change that condition in the 
future one may not say since nothing ean be predicted with 
certainty. But the basis of all, labor costs and raw material 
costs, are today affected exactly as here outlined. 

Basing one’s suppositions upon these facts it is not 
diffieult to allow the imagination to run riot in the vision 
of the future. With a naked world looking to America 
to be clothed, with a starving world looking to America to 
be fed, surely the opportunities which stretch before the 
manufaeturer for the coming few years, even though reeon- 
struction must intervene, are not to be despised. Because 
they cannot all be grasped as absolute facts does not prove 
them untrue. Instead, sometimes the intangible thing has 
the more substance, and possibly the vision of the future 
which ean neither be controlled or measured has more of 
real progress and development wrapped up in it than some, 
of those precisely figured propositions which everybody 
can plot on paper, but somehow can never bring to pass. 

Some cotton manufacturers are catching that vision and 
are pressing forward to greater achievement regardless of 
the temporary obstructions which seem to bar progress 
Here again exact facts are impossible, but there is some- 
thing intangible, yet absolutely certain, which lures men 
forward, and some in the cotton trade are feeling this in- 
spiration and purpose reconstructing the great cotton in- 
dustry of this country, the greatest of all textiles, upon a 
broader and more progressive basis than it ever occupied 
in the past. They know that now is the time to do this, 
and while maybe they couldn’t describe in accurate terms 
just what they are doing they are working out their own 
individual development and thereby are contributing to the 
development of the entire industry. Here is their great 
work. Here they can be most consistently and permanently 
useful. Reconstruction is but this, preparing to take ad- 
vantage of the marvelous opporunities which are opening 
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before the cotton trade in every quarter. Possibilities 
which are leading on to a greater growth of the industry in 
the near future than all the past has ever known. 


The World Cotton Conference. 


At a meeting of the committee on arrangements for the 
World Cotton Conference which was held in Washington, 
D. C., on January 17th, New Orleans was selected as the 
location and October 13th, 14th, 15th and 16th as the dates 
when the conference will be held. An organization com- 
mittee was named consisting of James R. MacColl, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., chairman; James D. Hammett, Anderson, 
8. C., and John T. Scott, Houston, Texas, as vice-chairmen : 
Sydney Y. West, Little Rock, Ark., treasurer; and Rufus 
R. Wilson, Boston, Mass., secretary. 

The report of the organization committee was as fol- 
lows: 

“We recommend the appointment by the chairman of an 
executive committee of not less than 12 or more than 21 
members, which, through sub-committees selected from the 
membership of the general committee, shall fix the date 
and do all things needful for the successful conduct of the 
World Cotton Conference. 

“We further recommend the appointment by the chair- 
man of a Commission on Foreign representation of not 
less than nine or more than fifteen members, whose busi- 
ness it shall be to visit Great Britain and the several coun- 
tries of Europe, to invite the participation of the textile 
organizations of those countries in the World Cotton Con 
ference and investigate and report to the conference upon 
how and in what manner the United States can best con- 
tribute to the reconstruction and re-equipment of the tex- 
tile centers off Europe, in whole or in part destroyed by the 
German armies. 

“We finally recommend that the place for holding the 
World Cotton Conference be decided this day by votes of 
the members of the general committee.” 

The day’s session was opened by an address by Presi- 
dent W. Frank Shove, who said in part: 

As President of The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, I want, first of all, to express our appre- 
ciation of your presence here this morning. We accept it 
as gratifying evidence that we are to have your cordial co- 
operation in the World Cotton Conference projected by our 
Association. 

For several years the desirability, as well as the real 
need for holding such a conference immediately after the 
elose of the war, in which we finally became participants, 
has been earnestly considered by careful students of the 
cotton industry. Steadily the convietion gained ground that 
producers and manufacturers of cotton, .at home and 
abroad, were facing far reaching and drastic changes which 
would involve profound alterations in every branch of the 
industry, and the successful solution of which would de- 
mand the exercise of statesmanship and economic fore- 
sight of the first order. 

This conviction impelled the unanimous adoption at the 
annual meeting of the National Association in April, 1917. 
of a resolution empowering and directing the President to 
appoint a committee to consider and report upon the ad- 
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visability of calling an international cotton conference im- 
mediately upon the conclusion of the world war, the same 
to be held at some convenient point in the United States, 

"and to be composed of representatives of all branches of 
the cotton industry in the countries with which we should 
at that time enjoy reciprocal trade relations. 

Carrying into effect the provisions of the resolution, my 
ible predecessor in the presidency of the national associa- 
tion in due course appointed a committee, of which Mr. 
James H. McColl of Pawtucket was chairman, for the pur- 
pose of considering the desirability of such a conference. 
Permit me to state in passing that Mr. McColl’s appoint- 
ment was an eminently fitting one, for he was president 
of the national association in 1906, when a British Cotton 
Investigation Commission, promoted by prominent Lan- 
cashire spinners, visited this country, later participating in 
a conference held in Washington by American growers and 
manufacturers of cotton. He was still president in the 
following year when an internatignal conference was held 
in Atlanta, with a attendance of more than seven hundred 
American delegates and upwards of one hundred foreign 
spinners and manufacturers. 


In its report to the National Association at its fall 
meeting in 1917, Mr. MeColl’s committee strongly recom- 
mended the convening of a World Cotton Conference after 
the war, and this report was unanimously adopted by the 
association. Finally, in November last, the President and 
Seeretary of the National Association were empowered by 
its directors to form and call the first meeting of a com- 
mittee drawn from every important branch of the cot fn 
industry, which should have charge of the arrangement for 
the proposed conference. We are assembled here this morn- 
ing in response to that call. ; 

There is only one thing more to add to the story of 
these preliminary preparations. The cotton manufacturers 
of Europe, duly advised thereof through official channels, 
have manifested a keen and helpful interest in our plans. 
The International Federation, with headquarters at Man- 
chester, both by mail and cable, has been prompt and gen- 
erous in its tenders of co-operation, and a letter received 
only a few days ago from its Secretary states that its execu- 
tive committee will meet at an early date to determine how 
it ean most effectively second our efforts. It has been sug- 
gested that a commission be appointed by this committee 
to go abroad in May and invite foreign participation in the 
conference. The Secretary of the International Federa- 
tion has kindly offered, should this step be decided upon, 
to prepare the itinerary of the commission and accompany 
it through the various countries of Europe. 

Among the subjects which, in my opinion, could prop- 
erly come before such a conference, would be 

1. The buying and selling of cotton, with all that ap- 
pertains thereto. 

9. The growing and handling of cotton, with due con- 
sideration of the best methods for insuring long needed im- 
provements in ginning, compressing, and the standardizing 
of bales. 

3. The transportation of cotton, with discussion of 
means to put an end to country damage, and to bring about 
better means for the warehousing and financing of cotton. 
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4. Diseussion of the world’s consumption requirements 
of cotton with careful thought for the possible need of a 
system of apportionment among nations with which we en- 
joy reciprocal trade relations. 

5. ‘Means for increasing and improving cotton produc- 
tion in the United States and other countries. 

6. Consideration of the machinery needed for replace- 
ment and development of the textile industry, especially in 
France and Belgium, where much time and labor will be 
required to return it to its old footing. 


7. Diseussion of the part the United States, as a ered- 
itor nation, is to play in world readjustment, with especial 
regard for the needs and future of the textile industry. 

8. Last, and perhaps most important of all, discussion 
of the international standardization of the hours of labor 
in the textile and other industries, as possibly the only 
practicable solution of the labor problem. 


These, gentlemen, it seems to me, are some of the sub- 
jects which could very properly be considered and acted 
upon by the World Cotton Conference, the success of which 
rests in your hands. In the accomplishment of this under- 
taking, so full of promise, we invite the co-operation of 
all engaged in the textile industry. 





American enterprise and ability to co-operate are dis- 
closed in a very favorable light in the report by Dr. V. L. 
King, of the Artificial Dyes and Intermediate Section of 
the War Industries Board, on the dpe and intermediate 
situation in this country. The dye industry here before 
the war was practically limited to the assembling of dyes 
from intermediates manufactured in Germany. “When the 
German supply was eut off, the American color makers 
were thrown upon their own resources with the result that 
“probably $100,000,000 of capital have been ‘invested in 
this business since the beginning of the war, and today 
nearly all of the intermediates necessary for the dyes are 
being made on a commercial seale. The dye maker’s work 
is not yet complete, but he has created approximately two 
hundred dyes equal in every respeet in shade, strength, 
and working quality to the pre-war types, and’he has made 
them from American raw materials and American inter- 
mediates in quantity and variety suffitient to keep the tex- 
tile mills in operation.” 

Both in amount of capital invested and in its contribu- 
tion of chemical and technical experience the American dye 
industry owes much of its progress to the activity of the 
Du Pont Company in this field. In turning the vast out- 
put of its tar stills into dye stuffs, the Du Pont Company 
is operating on a scale and with an effectiveness quite up to 
its immense resources in men and money and to its cen- 
tury old habit of achievement. 


“The Spirit of the Night” is the subject around which 
Maxfield Parrish, the well known illustrator and mura! 
painter has painted a delightful scene which has been done 
into a calendar by lithography for The Edison Lamp 
Works of The General Electric Company. The warm rich 
tones and the glow of color, always a part of a Maxfield 
Parrish painting, are well represented in this reprodie- 
tion. Below the figures, appear the words “Edison Mazda.” 
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Pickett Corton Mitus, Hien Pornr, N. C 


Perhaps the outstanding feature of the month among 
southern mills has been the decline in cotton cloth prices, 
with considerable indecision evident among the individual 
mills as to just what course is to be ddvisable during the 
coming year; this situation when taken in connection with 
the demands of the United Textile Workers of America for 
an eight hour a day on and after February 3rd makes the 
situation at onee difficult and puzzling. 

Not only are the accredited locals of the national labor 
organization taking up this matter, but in many instances 
half formed associations not yet officially a part of the na- 
tional body are also taking action. 

In another part of this paper is published the resolu- 
tions and conélusions arrived at by a joint session of the 
directors of several manufacturers associations when they 
met recently in Boston. Also some suggestions from the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers as to the 
methods the manufacturers suggest adopting in order to 
secure a fair and equitable adjustment of the problems in- 
volved. 

At a meeting of the Southern Hard Yarn Spinners’ As- 
sociation and the Southern Soft Yarn Spinners’ Associa- 
tion which was held recently at Charlotte, a discussion was 
had eovering the general business situation. The settle- 
ment of contracts for yarns for Government work was 
considered at length but no public announcement made as 
to the decisions arrived at. 

The charter of the Linn Mills Company of Landis, N. 
C., was recently amended to increase the capital stock 
to $250,000 with the privilege of increasing to $500,000 
should it ‘seem’ desirable. 

The Grendel Mills of Greenwood, 8. C., have made ap- 
plieation to amend-the charter to increase the capital stock 
of the’ Mills to $1,250,000. 

The Ozark Mills of Gastonia, N. C., have amended the 
certifieate of incorporation so that they may manufacture 
yarns and éloths of ‘cotton, wool and all kinds of textile 


The authorized capital stock is $750,000. 
contemplate 


fabries. 


The Pilot Cotton Mills of Raleigh, N. C., 


the early enlargement, of the plant for the manufacture of 
colored chambrays. 

The Miller Manufacturing Company, of Taylorsville, 
N. C., has purchased 4,800 additional spindles and these 
with the accompanying machinery are being installed. This 
will nearly double the output of the mill. 

The Steele Cotton Mill at Lenoir, N. C., anticipate 
starting the new plant by February 1st. 

The Russell Manufacturing Company, Alexander City, 
Ala., has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $500,- 
000. 

The Bettie Francis Cotton Mills of Alexander City, 








CONCRETE SIDEWALKS aT THE ANCHOR Duck Mma, - 
Rome, Ga. 


Ala., have inereased the capital stock from $100,000 to 
$400,000. : 
The Roberta Mills of Alexander City, Ala., have in- 

creased the capital stock from $100,000 to $500,000. 

The Stonewall Cotton Mills of Stonewall, Miss., have 
completed the installation of a quantity of new machin- 
ery. This includes some spinning frames, winders, slub- 
bers and four fly frames. Plans are being made to erect 
a central power plant for these mills during the present 
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year and to electrify the entire proposition. The village a 


these mills has been equipped with sanitary closets 


throughout and has been pronounced by the health au- 
thorities one of the most sanitary towns in Mississippi. 
Plans are now under way for a new moving picture the- 
ater for the use of the operatives. 

The Mills Manufacturing Company of Greenville, S. C., 


has recently been incorporated under the new name of 








CONCRETE WALKs Leap TO Every House In THE VILLAGE. 
Mills Mill, with a capital stock of $529,400. The incor- 
porators are Allen J. Graham, S. A. Burt and C. F. 
Haynesworth. 

The Pacifie Mills, Hampden Division, at Columbia, S. 
C., are completing twenty new cottages of four, five, six 
and eight rooms capacity for the use of its employees. 

The American Finishing Company of Memphis, Tenn., 
has largely increased its plant by the addition of a towel 
department and the necessary machinery. 

The Abingdon Cotton Mills at Huntsville, Ala., which 


recently got into financial difficulties and was sold at aue- 
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CEMENT Steps Leap TO THE WALK ON THE TERRACE, 
WHILE THE MAJority OF THE Houses IN THE VIL- 
LAGE Have Fire Resistrne Roors. 

Mr. Barrell as- 
sumed the outstanding liens on the mills amounting to 
$150,000 in addition to paying $800,000 for the property. 
Immediately after the purchase he organized a new com- 
pany as the Lincoln Mills of Alabama with an authorized 
and paid in capital of $800,000. Mr. Barrell is president 


of the new company; Theophilus King is viee president and 


tion was bought by William L. Barrell. 
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assistant treasurer; and W. I. Wellman is secretary ani 
treasurer. The commission house of W. L. Barrell & Com 
pany will continue to sell the products of the mills. 

The Magnolia Cotton Mills Corporation has succeeded 
the former company in the ownership and managemert o! 
the mill at Magnolia, Miss. The new company, whieh is capi- 
talized at $450,000, assumed the management of the mills on 
October 1. Harris Hyman of the cotton firm of H. & ( 
Newman of New Orleans, is the president of the new com- 
pany, with Milton Forsheim of Chieago, first vice presi- 
Alfred K. Landau of the Orleans Cotton Mills of 
New Orleans is manager, with C. B. Buchanan as super 
intendent in active management of the mill. The new man- 
agement in now engaged in giving the mill a thorough 
overhauling in all departments and a comprehensive plan 
of village betterment is being carefully worked out for 
execution in the spring. 


dent. 


The New England Mill Situation. 


The mill situation in this section has undergone a very 
great change in the past month. Mills are shutting down 
and running on short time and prices have been crumbling. 
The expiration of war contracts has found manufacturers 
unable to seeure new business to take their place and even 
when very drastie price revisions have been made there has 
been little response on the part of buyers. Idleness in 
the mill towns has been increasing very fast and fortunatel\ 
for all the winter is not severe so that suffering has been 
absent. Influenza still pervades the mill districts, although 
in a much milder form than in the visitation of the early 
fall. 

There is a great deal of anxiety expressed concerning 
the probable course of the textile unions on the matter of 
the eight hour day after February 3. At Fall River, and 
in some other centers, the older unions are not in favor of 
pressing demands for an eight hour day at this time, and 
they have refused to co-operate with the United Textile 
Workers of America, whose headquarters are in New York, 
and who have a direct affiliation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. If there is to be an outbreak it is looked 
for in the northern tier of manufacturing centres rather 
than in the southern, yet it is hard to say at this time what 
course the demands will take. 

The cotton and silk manufacturers and the knit goods 
manufacturers have been able to work in harmony in meet- 
the demands of the unions. But the American Woolen 
Company has asked its operatives not to press their de- 
mands at this time and have invited representatives of the 
workers to meet with the management and see if some form 
of compromise cannot be arrived at. If this done it is 
feared that all other manufacturers will have to fall in line, 
it being hardly conceivable that woolen mills can grant an 
eight hour day and other mills go on unchanged, 

There are some manufacturers who would not object to 
granting an eight hour work day in the mills if all states 
were included. They will not concede an eight hour day at 
a ten hour wage. The conditions of labor are not alto- 
gether happy at this time owing to the very high cost of 
living throughout this whole section. For reasons that are 
not wholly clear as yet, New England has suffered from 
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iigher retail prices for food than ever before in its long 
ndustrial history and during the war period it hag been 
borne very patiently. 

It used to be possible to bring in cheap food from Can- 
ada, and the fisheries were always relied upon as a force 
of consequence in keeping costs down. Moreover, the 
country districts could supply milk and vegetables in 
plenty in normal times, or because of the very satisfactory 
water connections with Norfolk and further south it was 
possible to bring to the section all the early vegetables 
required, These things have been changed by the war and 
it is not denied that the burden of high living costs upon 
operatives has been hard. It has been the underlying 
cause for the readiness of manufacturers to concede wage 
demands without much resistance. 

There is no immediate prospect of a return to fair liv- 
ing costs and for that reason there has been no very great 
pressure to reduce wages. It has also been the fact that 
employment at high wages lessened the complaints that 
would ordinarily be heard because of the conditions en- 
countered. Now that idleness on a large scale has begun 
it ean be seen that the elements of unrest can grow fast and 
grow strong, and perhaps they may become a more serious 
factor than is apprehended, if the matter of a shorter hour 
day is pressed, and becomes a cause for general protest fol- 
lowing the strain of the war. Underlying all the optimism 
of manufacturers about business this labor condition is 
apparent, and the constant conferences of northern, sou- 
thern and middle states manufacturers has led to the keen 
realization of a very serious danger. 

The real. basis of optimism in the industry is the con- 
tinued hope that foreign trade will develop soon and will 
offer an opportunity for the mills to secure new business 
There are some manufacturers who do not expect any large 
foreign trade for the next two or three months and they 
have beea insistent vpon repricing ihe.r lines for home con- 
sumption so that “te home market ay not bo:ome attree- 
tive to the importer. 

In the past week action of the most radical character 
was taken +o re-establish values *n cotton goots. At the 
moment the shock of this change is still felt. Fruit of the 
Loom 4-4 cottons were reduced to 21 cents a yard. They 
sold as high as 30 cents a yard last year and have been 
quoted at 28 cents previous to the 11th instant. Lonsdale 
and other well known branded muslins were similarly re- 
dueed. Wide sheetings were reduced 10 cents a yard, on the 
basis of Pequots, and 8 cents a yard on the basis of 10-4 
Pepperell goods. When the new cotton blanket lines were 
ypened for fall by the Nashua and Tremont and Suffolk 
mills, prices were only advanced about 10 per cent above the 
prices named in December of 1917. There have been two 
wage advances since that time. In order to stimulate pur- 
chases, the selling agents departed from a rule of 50 years 
standing and decided to guarantee the prices for the mer- 
chandise up to the end of the period for which the sales 
were made, that is, till the end of August, or to the end of 
the period of invoicing. 

The jobbers had asked for assistance of this kind and 
it was granted. In lieu of a price guarantee the Tremont 
and Suffolk agents offered a five per cent discount from the 
price. Sales are now being made and in both instances it 
is hoped at least to book sufficient orders to keep the mills 
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busy during the summer. Some jobbers have bought well, 
and even better than a year ago. This is explained by the 
fact that in recent seasons the product was allotted and the 
full demand could not be met while war demands were so 
heavy. 

On the 20th instant the Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany announced complete price revisions in all the goods 
now being made. Some of the prices named were as fol- 
lows: Utility dress ginghams, 20 cents; AFC ginghams, 22 
cents; Bookfold chambray, 19% cents; Romper cloths, 221 

cents; 1921 cloth, fancies, 20 cents; Daisy cloth, 22 cents; 
ACA tieking, 34 cents; Langdon 4-4 bleached cottons, 23 
cents; 19,000 range chambrays, 1914 cents; Miaybourne 
madras, 21 cents. These prices showed very material re- 
ductions. Staple ginghams were reduced to 171% cents 
from 21 cents. The 1921 cloths were reduced 5 cents a 
yard from the government price, and 11 cents a yard from 
the top price of last year. Tickings sold as high as 45 
cents a yard last year and are now at 34 cents. 

What was of far greater consequence to the general 
trade was an announcement by the company that all goods 
priced at this time will be billed at the company’s prevailing 
prices at the date of invoicing if such prices should be 
lower. On some of the goods all unfilled orders will be 
billed on the basis of the new list. In other words, the 
Amoskeag Company, the largest producer of cotton goods 
in the country, had decided that owing to the problems of 
reconstruction facing the jobbing trade, it is necessary to 
extend to customers the unusual assistance in financing 
chases implied in the plan outlined. 

From all that has appeared to this time the buyers of 
the country are greatly heartened by this action. Competi- 
tors are unsettled by it. Some had already taken orders 
subject to prices to be named later but with no expectation 
of a guarantee being required. It will take some little time 
to adjust to the new conditions and in the meantime there 
must be considerable hesitation and unsettlement. It ap- 
pears from all that ean be learned, that three or four lead- 
ing manufacturers had come to the conelusion that it was 
hopeless to expect an early resumption of pre-war con- 
sumption of staple cotton goods in this country until prices 
were reduced and they proceeded to act on their belief. 
Prices are actually down a full third from the top prices 
current last year. 

Following the pricing of finished goods print cloths 
broke again and finally went to the low basis of 10 cents 
for 38% inch 64 x 60s, or: to a point about 30 cents a 
pound lower than the top price named by the government. 
There has been only a very moderate amount of business 
doing. The Fall River mills have been curtailing opera- 
tions to about three fourths of their capacity. Pepperell 
and other northern New England mills have adopted a sched- 
ule of four days a week. The finishing companies are 
operating to about one-half their capacity. 

The strong point in the situation at the moment is that 
the prices named on finished goods apply only to goods for 
delivery beginning in February and not to stock or spot 
goods. In other words, stocks in first hands are at a mini- 
mum and it is the purpose of manufacturers to keep them 

,0 until there has been a further reduction in costs. There 
is no desire anywhere to pile up stocks even in anticipation 


of a great foreign trade. 


pur- 














There is a steady improvement noted in machinery 
plants. Most of the leading concerns have taken up the 
work of completing many back orders delayed in a number 
of instances two and three years through the necessity of 
meeting «war calls and other calls that could not be post- 
poned. It has also been true that ever since the European 
war began it has been diffieult to hold cotton machinery 
workers. Other plants paid more money and there were 
limits beyond which machinery manufacturers could not 
go in meeting this competition. 

Representatives of several machinery concerns are now 
in Europe looking over the field there with a view to assist- 
ing in the work of reconstruction. It is expected also that 
it will not be many months, if reduction can be brought 
about, before new orders will come forward from those in 
this country who have postponed needed additions and 
improvements for some years. 





The Yarn Market. 


The yarn market for the past month has not been mark- 
ed by any special features from a business standpoint. The 
early days were naturally dull as a result of the preced- 
ing holidays and the annual inventory taking. This was 
followed by a fair demand for yarns from knitters, while 
weaving yarns continued dull. It soon beeame evident, 
however, that there was a lack of confidence in the stability 
of eotton yarn prices. Spinners were holding these prices 
up in accordance with the present cost of labor, supplies 
and raw materials. On the other hand, buyers seemed 
to feel that it would be desirable and probably necessary 
for yarn prices to work lower. This feeling naturally 
caused business to be of a hand-to-mouth order. 

The middle of the month found very little demand for 
combed and combed mercerized yarns, There were some 
inquiries for 40s, 50s and 60s 2-ply combed peeler, but 
where one spinner quoted 40s 2-ply at $1.05 another asked 
On the other hand distressed 


There were 


£1.10, Government terms. 
40s 2-ply sold for 95 cents for quick delivery. 
some inquiries for carded yarns on cones during this pe- 
riod but the total business transacted was small. Carded 
weaving yarns continued slow and there was some marking 
down in prices by holders of this character of yarns. 


As the month drew towards the close inquiries for 
combed yarns became more plentiful but very few sales 
were made, and practically all of these were for spot de- 
livery. Knitters came into the market, but seemed in- 
clined to believe that a basis of 47 cents for 10s southern 
frame spun cones is too high. About a year ago southern 
frame spun carded cones were selling on the basis of 43 
to 45 eents for 10s and now they are selling on the basis 
of 47 to 51. cents for 10s. 14s southern frame spun cones 
have sold in small quantities for 53 to 561% cents. There 
does not seem to be much demand for carding weaving yarns 
and the nearby prospect does not look promising. There 
is practically nothing doing in carpets. Toweling, hair- 
cloth, tapes and shirtings are slow, and while one or two 
makers of upholstery goods seem to have a fair volume 
of business, they also have yarns at prices lower than those 
now being quoted. In all probability the present slow 
conditions in weaving yarns will continue until reeonstruc- 
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tion plans are formulated by the manufacturers using 
this class of product. 





Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B, BEER, 


New Orleans, January 18th, 1919. 


The market was influenced to a lower level the past 
month owing to radical downward revisions recorded in 
the value of cotton goods, due to cancellation of govern- 
ment orders, a falling off in domestic consumption and fail- 
ure of the export and spot demand to revive. 

Cotton goods have been marked down to a basis at 
which the civilian demand is likely to improve, especially 
as it has been announced that the government has decided 
to co-operate with the textile trade in stabilizing the cot- 
ton goods market during the period of reconstruction. The 
huge stocks of cotton goods, accumulated by the federal 
department, are to be used in relief work abroad or dis- 
posed of in ways that will not disturb the home market 
for goods. 

While consumption in the United States during Decem- 
ber was only 473,000 bales of lint cotton vs. 517,000 for 
the corresponding month last season, returns compared 
with 457,000 for November and 440,000 for October, de- 
noted a gradual inerease as result of improving healthy 
conditions. 


The great drawback to the market has been the main- 
taining of abnormally high ocean freight rates for ship- 
ment of cotton abroad. Prior to the war cotton was ship- 
ped to Liverpool for $1.50 to $2 per bale. The present 
rate is $30 per bale, and while the rate for February is 
quoted on the basis of $24 per bale, the reduction, while 
encouraging, is insufficient to increase the foreign demand 
materially. 


Compared with pre-war conditions there is nothing so 
high as ocean freight rates, and as there has been a marked 
downward revision in nearly a'l values since the armistice 
was signed, it follows that a radical reduction in ocean 
shipping charges is in order. Meanwhile these conditions 
are costing holders of cotton dearly. 

Pending the possibility of a further reduction in r-’ 
than those quoted for next month, efforts are being made 
to have rates stabilized for a definite period at least in 
order that exporters may know where they stand, which, 
if suecessful, will help matters some. 

The recent action of the United States Shipping Board, 
releasing all American steamers to owners, except those 
engaged in war service has been followed by the announce- 
ment that the Shipping Board will now permit steamers of 
less than 2,500 tons and sailing vessels to cross the Atlantic, 
which vessels were prohibited from the transatlantic trade 
during the war because of their slow speed making it im- 
possible to keep up with the convoys. 

Therefore, there is the assurance of more tonnage in 
the future for commercial purposes, and a material in- 
crease in same after March Ist, when the British govern- 
ment will release British ships to owners except those en- 
gaged in army service. 
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Compared with last year and year before last the 
world’s visible supply of American cotton is 3,487,000 
bales vs 3,187,000 and 4,302,000, of which 2,725,000 is in 
the United States against 2,416,000 and 2,576,000, in Eu- 
rope and afloat 762,000 compared with 771,000 and 1,726,- 
000. 

Indieations are that exports will show a marked in- 
crease in the future. Liverpool is taking freely of cotton 
conditions, entering the 


market for future requirements, and other foreign coun- 


even under present France is 
tries are badly in need of the raw material and are ex- 
If Germany and Austria 
were permitted to import cotton, there would likely be a 
Therefore, the 
allied and neutral countries will probably take advantage 
of the present situation and stock up before peace is 


signed, after which enemy nations may be allowed to im- 


pected to be liberal buyers soon. 


seramble for the remnant of this crop. 


port the staple. 

The American spinners have the opportunity of their 
life time to extend their foreign trade, if they will only 
take advantage of same, especially as regards the develop- 
ment of the South Ameriean trade, heretofore controlled 
principally by England and Germany. 

Preparations for the next crop are generally reported 
backward, due to a wet winter keeping farmers out of the 
fields and because of the searejty of labor. The low price 
at which new crop deliveries are quoted, around 20 cents, 
is likely to keep the cotton acreage down this spring unless 
the:market advances. 


Lancashire Notes. 
BY AN ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


At the time of writing, a general strike of the oper- 
atives in the spinning and preparation departments has 
entered upon its second week. Almost the whole of Lan- 
eashire’s 57,000,000 spindles are stopped. Readers may 
remember that the dispute arises out of a demand of the 
trade unions for an increase of 40 per cent on current 
wages. This the employers declined to grant, but made the 
alternative offer of a 40 per cent advance on the standard 
list, a difference to the operatives of about four shillings 
in the pound. When the strike began, the employers re- 
peated their offer, though in their view the change for the 
worse in trade conditions since first they made it would 
have justified its withdrawal. They were also willing that 
the matter should go to arbitration if the operatives were 
not prepared to accept their proposal. The trade union 
representatives agreed neither to the advance proposed by 
the employers nor to the question being settled by arbi- 
tration. They claimed that in the many arbitrations during 
the war the operatives had always been unduly sacrificed. 
So a strike was declared. A settlement, however, within a 
few days now appears likely. As a result of conferences 
convened in London at the instigation of the Prime Minister 
the employers agreed to increase their offer to 50 per cent 
on the standard list and the trade union representatives are 
recommending their members to return to work on these 
conditions. 

While the strike has been in progress the claim of the 
employees in the manufacturing section of the industry for 
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a 50 per cent increase on current wages has been heard by 
the Government arbitrators, whose award is expected short 
ly. 

The Control Board’s regulations governing production 
were again revised at the beginning of December. The 
position now is that in all sections of the industry the nor- 
mal working week of 551% hours is in vogue. Though the 
amount of machinery run is still severely restricted. In 
American and mixed mills only 55 per cent of the total 
spindles may be put in operation and not more than 65 
per cent of looms may be run by manufacturers. In spite 
of the curtailment of the amount of machinery worked, i: 
is good to once more have it running full time, and there 
is naturally much discussion as to when we shall again 
see the full complement of machinery in the mills running 
through the normal week. With the war over, transport 
facilities should of course steadily improve, and with them 
supplies of raw material. There is, however, the question 
of labor. Even given enough raw cotton and a sufficiently 
favorable condition of the various markets, there would not 
at present be a supply of labor adequate to run all the ma- 
chinery full time. The Control Board may well be trusted 
to watch keenly the interests of the industry in relation to 
the demobilization of the army, but in any case the return 
of all the operatives to civil life must be a matter of many 
months. It has also to be remembered that many of these 
workers have fallen in battle and many have been maimed 
in such a fashion as to render them incapable of follow- 
ing their former occupation in the mills. There is also 
the further question of how far life in the fighting ser- 
vices will have given rise to an indisposition for the life 
of a cotton operative. Every one here knows that before the 
war the occupation of mill-workers were steadily becoming 
less popular, and that, apart altogether from the war, the 
trade would have had to face the problem of a labor 
shortage. 

The most interesting feature of the Control Board’s 
revised scheme of production referred to is a great reduc- 
tion in the amount of the levies paid by firms to the Board 
on every loom or spindle run. It is probable that these 
levies will soon be discontinued, and one is encouraged in 
this belief by the fact that in announcing its new schem¢ 
the Board made something very like an apology for the 
levy system. “The 
levies—which was introduced as a war measure only—may 
be open to criticism,” said the Board, “but the levies will 
only be continued as a temporary measure to enable th 
Board to fulfill their obligations to the trade unions and to 
assist the trade in surmounting difficulties which must arise 
in the course of the next few months.” 


polievy in continuing the system of 


The appointment by the Government of an Empire Cot- 
ton Growing Committee, gave rise to speculation as to the 
future of the British Cotton Growing Association, which 
has been doing the work which will now fall to the Govern- 
ment body. Sir Henry Birchenough, the Chairman of the 
latter, has now explained that the object of his committee 
will be to supplement the efforts of the British Cotton 
Growing Association. The war being over, the Government 
Committee will now have increased facilities for conducting 
its investigations, and sub-committees have been appointed 
to develop research and commerce in the various sections 
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of the empire. In Sir Henry’s view, a combination of pri- 
vate enterprise and government aid is vital to the future. 
The work of his committee, he says, will leave the Cotton 
Growing Association more free to carry on the active pro- 


duction of cotton. Sir Henry says it is absolutely neces- 


sary to develop the cotton growing areas in the British Em- 
pire in view of the large increase in American takings, and 
there is an atmosphere in Government circles most favor- 
able to such a policy. 

At the invitation of the war office a small party of 
journalists have visited the towns of Lille, Roubaix and 
Toureoing. Representatives of the Textile Press were 
among them. At Lille the English Fine Cotton Spinners 
Association has seven mills. One group of these, at Hel- 
lemes, contains about 300,000 spindles, and is the largest 
of its kind in Franee. The editor of the Textile Mercury, 
who was one of the party, states that all the mills except 
one stopped work soon after the occupation. First of all, 
the Germans took the raw octton from the mixing and 
blowing rooms, and then the yarn from the spindles and the 
warehouses. It was only after three years of the war that 
they began to break ‘up and dismantle the machinery. The 
state of the mills varies considerably. In one of the largest, 
the preparation room is entirely stripped of machinery, 
which was broken up into serap and taken away into Ger- 
many, and the room turned into a stable full of manure. 
Most of the spinning rooms are stripped, and from each of 
them the machinery was carried away in its entirety. From 
Hellemes a set of twisting frames was taken away into 
Germany and from Fives some carding engines. Of the 
total 480,000 spindles about 80,000 are left intact, and can 
soon be put in operation. All the brass and copper parts 
have been removed from the rest of the machinery, which 
will require considerable replenishment or a considerable 
amount of refitting, which will take many months. The 
Germans stripped the engine rooms and boiler houses of 
indieators, gauges, turbines, ropes, and steam pipes. Dy- 
namos have been taken out completely and also the elee- 
trie eables which transmitted power from the one to the 
other mills. In Lefebre, the manager of the Hellemes mills, 
is one of the 600 men and 400 women who were taken as 

hostages in Janary, 1918. 

There seems to he a tendenev towards eotton mill eom- 
panies ceasing to issue balance sheets. F. W. Tattersall, 
in an analysis of returns for the past year, deals only with 
forty mills, These mills cover only 3.752,561 spindles out. 
of nearly 60,000,000 embraced in the British industry, but 
in so far as they are representative they reveal a state of 
great prosperity. 

J. B. Tattersall, who some months ago resigned the 
chairmanship of the Master Cotton Spinners Federation is 
now retiring from the chairmanship of the Oldham Master 
Cotton Spinners Association. His departure from active 
participation in trade affairs will remove one of the most 
distinguished figures on the employers’ side. Mr. Tattersall 
began at the bottom of the ladder. As a young man he was 
a working spinner and at one time he held an official posi- 
tion in the Oldham Operative Spinners Association. 





Of two evils choose neither; both will turn out bad. 
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The Joint Knit Goods Conference. 
(Continued from page 262.) 


money, and the farmers are carrying cheek books in their 
pockets. Our boys won the fight ‘over there’ and we over 


here can win the greatest commercial: contest ever wit 
nessed.” 


One of the speakers in paying his respects to the yarn 
interests said that so long as the public harbors the idea 
that war profits are going to pervail it will not buy.” It 
is some of the big spinners that are killing business,” he 
said, “when they tell us they must have 20 cents on cotton 
for spinning. If you don’t buy at last year’s prices,” he 
told the meeting, “God help you.” 

In the main, for the stability of business, the jobbers’ 
representatives were not looking for lower prices. Yet 
they did want to be protected against manufacturers who 
might be inclined to make reductions after buying for Fall 
was well under way, a policy detrimental alike to mill and 
jobber. 

It was in evidence that the two interests were pulling 
together for a safe and sane campaign, and for establishine 
the strongest possible relations the eonference for Friday 
was decided upon. 

From the temper of the meeting it was felt that th: 
underwear opening would not afford a criterion for gauging 
the business to be done as the season approaches. Manu- 
facturers insist that the prices which they decided to name 
will be adhered to. Jobbers were divided as to whether to 
buy or go home and return later, and there was that ele- 
ment that will not buy at any price that might be named 
unless there be a guarantee against reductions by the sell- 

ers. 

The underwear manufacturers have established a tem- 
porary office at 347 Madison avenue, where each transac- 
tion for every day during the opening will be recorded. 





Curtis & Marble Machine Company of Woreester, Mass., 
are sending to the trade a large panel wall calendar, es- 
pecially suited for the mill cloth room. The bottom half 
of the sheet is utilized by the figures of the calendar pad, 
while the top half of each sheet illustrates and describes 
different examples of the weil known cloth room machinery 
manufactured by this company. 


Charles R. Emmerson was appointed general sales man- 
ager of the Foster Engineering Company, a prominent man- 
ufacturer of automatic valve specialties of Newark, N. J., 
taking effect on January 1st. This advancement will no 
doubt be of interest to his many personal and business 
friends, not only in Boston, where he was manager of this 
Company’s Boston branch, but also in Philadelphia where 
for the past six years and up to December 3ist, he was 
manager of the Philadelphia office for the Foster Company. 


A. G. Bruinier, formerly vice-president of the Dicks 
David Co., Tne., 299 Broadway, New York, wishes to an- 
nounee to the trade, that he has severed his connection with 
the above firm—taking effect December 3l1st, 1918. 
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The Production of Narrow Fabrics. 


BY THOMAS WOODHOUSE. 


A well made cloth of a rather greater width ‘than the 
foregoing artide is that illustrated in Fig. 13. The width 
is really about 41% inches, and there are four colors of warp 
yarn. The pattern is developed with the two up, two down 
twill, but, since the warp threads predominate, a compara- 
tively small number of picks per inch of filling is required, 
and henee production is at a maximum. 

As already mentioned, special looms of various kinds 
are constructed to weave narrow fabrics when perfect sel- 
vages are desired. An illustration of one type of special 
loom appears in Fig. 14, and is made by Robertson and 
Orchar, Ltd., Dundee. This loom is designed to weave one 
cloth at a time, and any width up te 4 inches. The shed- 
ding motion is similar to that in the ordinary tappet loom, 
and, as illustrated, is arranged to operate four harnesses, 


Fig. 13. 


but more can be accomodated if necessary. Tlie picking mo- 
tion, however, is positive. Two holes, about five inches 
apart, in the bottom of the shuttle admit of the alternate 
entrance and withdrawal of two pins. These two upright 
pins are secured to the upper surface of a horizontal bar, 
the underside of which is provided with rollers, and the 
whole is moved backwards and forwards by means of a ver- 
tical arm seeured to a reciprocating chain. The chain, the 
upright arm, and the horizontal bar are shown dlearly be- 
low the shuttle in the illustration. 

The race upon which the rollers of the horizontal bar 
move, is so arranged that when the shuttle emerges from 
the shed, the roller at that end of the horizontal bar mounts 
an inclined plane and thus causes the pin to enter the hole 
in the shuttle; at the same time the roller at the other end 
of the horizontal bar moves down a corresponding plane, 
and thus eauses the pin at that end of the shuttle to be 
withdrawn from the other hole in the shuttle. This opera- 
tion is reversed when the horizontal bar is traveling in the 
opposite direction. It will therefore be seen that one pin is 
entering the shuttle outside the selvage threads at one side, 
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while the other pin is leaving the shuttle outside the selvage 
at the other side. 

The loom runs at 200 picks per minute, and the woven 
cloth is drawn forward by fluted rollers to be ultimately 
deposited into the large box immediately under the take-up 
rollers. The cloth may be drawn out of the box through the 
slot near the floor. 

Wilson & Longbottom, Ltd., Nelson Loom Works, Barn- 
sley, England, are specialists in that country in the manu- 
facture of all kinds of looms for narrow fabrics. There are 
far too many kinds to illustrate in such an article as this, 
hence, two only will be considered. 
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Fia. 14. 


The first machine, illustrated in Fig. 15, is a light web- 
bing loom with 6-inch reed space, and hence suitable for 
the weaving of all comparatively light cloths below this 
width, and with perfect selvages. The let-off motion in this 
loom is by worm and worm wheel; the cloth is drawn for- 
ward positively, and therefore uniformly, by take-up roll- 
ers covered with perforated metal; and the cloth is wound 
up negatively behind the loom on special drums which are 
placed on the square rod shown in the highest part of the 
illustration. As in Fig. 14, the picking motion is of a posi- 
tive nature, and hence no buffalo pickers, leather buffers or 
leather or any kind are required. The speed of the loom is 
200 picks per minute. 

A multiple webbing machine is illustrated in Fig. 16. 
The loom in question shows provision for weaving six pieces 
at the same time, and since the reed width in each section is 





















Fig. 15. 


4 inches wide, most of the cloths already illustrated can be 


A Licgut Wessine Loom. 


woven in this loom. This machine is designed and built to 
weave all kinds of heavy tapes, carpet binding, girthing and 
bands for several kinds of elevators and conveyors, as well 
as for heavy cireular goods such as machine-made hose 


piping. 
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Each section of the loom has its own let-off and take-up 


motions. The take-up motion is positive, and the woven 
gcloth, as it leaves the take-up rollers, is wound by friction 
onto the cloth roller. Again, the picking motion is of a 
positive character, and the loom runs from 120 to 160 
picks per minute for each web. 

Fig. 17 illustrates a dainty band, half an inch wide, 
made from the undermentioned yarns: 72 threads per inch 
of 2 ply cotton warp, and 160 picks per inch of 3 ply silk 
filling. 

Two repeats of the design in the way of the warp, and 


Fig. 17, Fia. 19, Fia. 21. 





Fic. 20, 


two repeats in the way of filling are shown in Fig. 18, the 
The draft of the harness- 
es immediately under the design shows that two harnesses 
only are required, and the weaving plan on the right is the 
simple plain weave. 

Figs. 19, 20 and 21 are all woven with the two-up, two- 
down weave or cassimere twill. Fig. 19 is a 5-inch fabric 
intended for use as a lamp wick, and it has a narrow red 
stripe in the centre. The design, complete on 42 threads and 
4 picks is shown in Fig. 22, two repeats in the way of the 
filling being shown. (There is a fault in the wéave in the 


unit design being in solid marks. 
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cloth due to the transposing of two adjoining warp threads. 
[he pattern is a herring-bone or arrow-head stripe; the 
draft of the four harnesses is under the design, while the 
weaving plan is on the right of the design. The particulars 
for the warp and the filling yarns are as follows: 

Warp: 20 threads of 3-ply white cotton; 2 threads of 
\-ply red cotton; and 20 threads of 3-ply white cotton. 64 
threads per inch. 

Filling: 30 picks per inch of 3-ply white cotton. 

Fig. 20 is a sample of one of the well-known types 
of cotton banding for driving spinning spindles, and is 114 
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Fig. 18. 


As shown, the twill moves once to the right 
The design is similar in structure to 
need not be shown. In 


inches wide. 
and onee to the left. 
that shown in Fig, 22, and hence 
this particular example there are 64 threads per inch of 
3-ply cotton warp, and 24 picks per inch of 3-ply cotton 


filling. The weaving plan for this banding is of course, 
the same as that to the right of the design in Fig. 22. 


The same weaving plan can be used to weave the more 
The warping par- 
8 threads white, 


elaborate pattern illustrated in Fig. 21. 
ticulars for this pattern are as follows: 












6 threads of red, 4 threads black, 6 threads red, and 18 
threads of white in Section A in Fig. 23. 1 thread red 
and 1 thread white for 11 threads in Section C. 18 threads 
white in Section B. 4 threads blue in Section A. 1 thread 
white and 1 thread red for 25 threads in Sections C and D. 
4 threads blue in Seetion B. 18 threads white in Section A. 
1 thread red and 1 thread white for 11 threads in 
Section D. 18 threads white, 6 threads red, 4 threads black, 
6 threads red, and 8 threads white in Section B. 88 threads 
per inch in the warp of 2 ply cotton and 40 picks per inch 
in the filling of 5 ply worsted. 

The various weaves used for this fabrie appear in Fig. 
23, and these are lettered to correspond with the letters in 
the warping particulars; Thus: 

Section A. 4 repeats, unit weave in solid marks. 
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Section B. 4 repeats, unit weave in solid marks. 


Section C. 2 repeats, unit weave in solid marks and 
crosses, 

Section D. 2 repeats, unit weave in solid marks and 
crosses. 


The four different drafts again appear under the four 


weaves, from which it will be seen that the weaving plan 
consists of 4 harfesses and 4 picks, and, as already men- 
tioned, is the same as that in Fig. 22. 

There is a considerable variety of circular fabrics made 
for various purposes and varying in diameter from about 
of an inch to twelve inches, the narrow 
It need hardly be said 


one quarter ones 
forming by far the greater number. 


that the weaves used for such cloths are of a compound 





Fig. 25, 


Fig. 26, 


Fic. 24, 


: ; 4 . 
nature, and that the simplest of such structures is the un- 
stiched or untied double plain design, for which four har- 
nesses only are required, each working with four picks to 
Three such cireulat fabries are reproduced 
photographically in Figs. 24, 25 and 26. The first cloth 
the second is 1%@ inches in width, and the 


the round. 


is 5g-ineh wide, 
third is 3 inches. In each case small parts have been cut 
from the upper layer of the cireular structure in 


The particulars for 


away 
order to show part of the lower layer. 
warp and filling are as follows: 


Fig. 24. Warp: 48 threads per inch of 3-ply cotton. 


Weft: 36 picks per inch of 3-ply cotton. One single 
thread, colored stripe on each side. 
‘ig. 25. Warp: 44 threads per inch of 4-ply 7-ply 









cotton cable yarn. Weft: 30 picks per inch single flax 
yarn. Two single thread colored stripes on one side only. 
Fig. 26. Warp: 44 threads per inch of 4-ply 7-ply 
cotton cable yarn. Weft 30 picks per inch of single flax 
yarn. Two single thread colored stripes on each side. 
The so-called cable yarns are made by twisting seven 
single threads together, and then taking four of these 7- 
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site direction. 
o” 


Fig. 


plain unstitched designs for the weaving of cireular fabrics. 


In the first place the complete design requires: 2 threads 
and 2 picks for the upper cloth, and 2 threads and 2 picks 


for the lower cloth, that is, 4 threads and 4 picks in all. 

In the illustration lettered G in Fig 27, the threads are 
lettered F. B. F. 1 thread for face or 
upper warp, 1 thread for back or lower warp, 1 thread for 


B., which means: 


face or upper warp, and 1 thread for back or lower warp. 

The picks of filling are lettered in the same way to in- 
dicate that picks 1 and 3 are for the face or upper cloth, 
and picks 2 and 4 for the back or lower cloth. 

The details of construction in design G are solid marks 
represent the plain weave, on threads 1 and 3, and picks 1 
and 3. Circular solid marks represent the plain weave on 
threads 2 and 4, and picks 2 and 4. 

Weave G, as it stands, is obviously the 1 up and 3 down 
twill, and therefore a single cloth. In order to make a 


double cloth, we must separate the face and back threads 


- 
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face threads, and the back filling ean weave only with the 
back threads. To do this, we reproduce the solid square 
marks and the solid circular marks onto another design, and 
then effect the separation as explained in the following 
details of construction of ‘design H: The solid square 
marks represent the plain weave on threads 1 and 3 and on 
picks 1 and 3. The solid cireular marks represent the plain 
weave on threads 2 and 4 and on picks 2 and 4. The diag- 
onal marks represent all face threads lifted on back picks. 
The blank squares on the face picks 1 and 3 show that the 
back threads (2 and 4) are down when the face picks are 
passing through the shed. 


The complete weave H is reproduced in solid black in 
design J; another repeat of the weave appears in crosses 
on the right, and three threads (2nd, 3rd, and 4th of the 
weave) appear in crosses on the left. 

The intersection of these 11 threads and 4 picks is shown 
at K, in which the numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4 represent the four 
picks in design J, reading from the bottom pick upwards, 
while the arrows indicate the direction followed by the slitt- 
tle. 

It is necessary to have one thread short in order to pre- 
vent a double thread at the selvage. When the threads of 


the warp form any multiple of the weave, minus one thread, 
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thread compounds and twisting them together in the oppo- 


illustrates the method of making these double 
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as exemplified, a perfect circular cloth results. (For a mo: 
detailed description accompanied by many illustrations, th: 
reader is advised to consult Textile Design: Pure and Ap 
plied, by T. Woodhouse and T. Milne. Several varieties 
appear in this work on pages 329 to 337 intlusive). Th 
same effect can be had if there is one thread added to an, 
number of repeats of the weave. Several of the large: 
types of lamp wicks are made by this method of cireula: 
weaving, since by this method a maximum heating surfac 
is obtained in the minimum space. 

The unstitehed double plain weave is often used at th 
selvages of otherwise single structure cloths for the pur- 
pose of forming thick, prominent and elegant selvages. 
This method of weaving is found in many ribbons, but the 
example we reproduce in Fig. 28 is of much heavier make 
than ribbons. The body of the fabric is the common 2 up 
and 2 down twill (shown twilling to the left in the figure, 
but of course, the direction is to the right on the other side 
of the cloth), and a few threads of the double plain weave 
appear at each extreme edge of the band. 

In Fig. 27 we showed that a perfect circular cloth could 
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of the warp so that the face filling ean weave only with the 


be made when the number of threads represented any num- 
ber of complete units of the weave minus one thread. We 
also stated that an equally perfect cireular cloth could be 
made with any number of complete units plus one thread. 
Therefore, since four threads constitute the weave we have: 
4n -+- 1— number of threads in the warp, or, 4n — 1 = 
number of threads in the warp, where n = the number. of 
repeats of the straight draft in the harnesses. 


In Fig. 29, which is part of the design for the fabric 
illustrated in Fig. 28, we have shown two repeats in the 
way of the filling for the following threads: 9 threads of 
the double plain weave for the left hand selvage; 31 threads 
of the 2 up-2 down twill to left for the body of the cloth 
(in the actual cloth this section contains about 190 
threads) ; and 8 threads of the double plain weave for the 
right hand selvage. The double plain weave is shown by the 
solid marks, the 2 up 2 down twill by the crosses, and the 
repeat on picks 5 to 8 by dots. 

It will be seen from the draft under the design that 8 
harnesses are required, while the weaving plan shown 
detached on the right indicates that there are 4 picks to 
the round. Since the warp contains as many as 160 threads 
per inch of 2 ply cotton, the number of threads of the 
2 up 2 down twill which appear between the two double 
plain selvages has no unsightly effect whichever way the 
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wo distinct weaves join; nevertheless it is always an 
,dvantage to join up two weaves in the best possible way 
to avoid longer floats than the maximum in the weaves, if 
this is possible. This has been done in Fig. 29. 

In Fig. 30 we have made an intersection of four picks 
f filling, and all the 17 double plain threads, but have left 
out all the threads which weave 2 up 2 down twill to left. 
[he long lengths of filling represent the gap where these 
2 up 2 down twill threads appear in the design and in the 
fabrie between the two groups of double plain threads. 

The first pick in design 29 is represented in the intersec- 
tion in Fig. 30 by solid black, the second pick by the trans- 
verse short lines, the third pick by the twisted yarn effect, 
and the fourth pick by the faint line effect. It will be seen 
that when the two selvages are made as demonstrated the 
turning at the extreme edges of the cloth are perfect. 

9 





Fie. 30. 


When the four picks of the double plain weave are 
rearranged in the order 1, 3, 4, 2 as demonstrated in the 
upper part of Fig. 31, the effect in the woven article is 
changed. The diagrams under the two weaves in Fig. 31 
show that the left hand closed figure is obtained by the 
ordinary arrangement of the weave, but one end only of 
the fabric is elosed with the rearranged design on the right. 
The latter method of weaving is occasionally adopted to 
produce a wide fabric in a narrow loom, although this 


i 


Fig. 31, Fig. 33. 


method is not very satisfactory. The same principle of 
weaving has also been employed in the manufacture of 
bags of various kinds. In the uneclosed diagram in Fig. 31, 
the left hand represents the bottom of the bag, while the 
right hand side shows that the mouth of the bag would be 
formed by the two selvages. In such cases, the sides of 
the bag can be closed during the weaving process by chang- 
ing the double or compound weave to a single or simple 
weave, 

In other eases the whole of the cloth may be woven as 
represented by the unclosed diagram and, after being cut 
up into lengths, the sides of the bag may be sewn by a 
sewing machine. (See the author’s work on “The Finishing 
of Jute and Linen Fabrics” for a complete description of 
bag and sack making.) 

Our object in introducing Fig. 31 is not, however, to 
illustrate the above particular type of weaving, but to 
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demonstrate this principle of weaving in conjunction with 
other weaves in the manufacture of such products as that 
illustrated in Fig. 32. In this fabric the left hand side is 
a single cloth, while the right hand side consists of two 
single cloths with perfect selvages just as explained in 
connection with Fig. 31. The fabric is a band or braid 
for ladies’ skirts (a waistband). The single part of the 
cloth forms the actual band, while the two single fabrics 
overlap the upper part of the skirt, to which they are joined 
by a process of sewing. 

The left hand part of the fabric in Fig. 32 is made by 
the 2 up 2 down twill to left, right and left respectively, 





Fig. 34. 


and these three sections are represented in the design in 
Fig. 33 by the first 24 threads. The next 16 threads are 
four repeats of the rearranged double plain weave, each 
one being identical with the right hand design in Fig. 31. 

The draft on 8 harnesses in Fig. 33 is under the design, 
while the weaving plan on four picks to the round is on 
the right of the design. 

The intersection of all the four picks with the 16 threads 
of the rearranged double plain weave is: shown on the 
right hand in Fig. 34, while picks 1 and 3 of the same four 
are shown on the left interweaving with threads 21, 22, 23° 
and 24 of the single structure. It is evident from the 





Fig. 32, 


intersection that the upper part of a skirt could be inserted 
between the two fabrics as shown by the arrow, and then 
secured to them, in which case the single structure would 
constitute the actual waistband. Yarn particulars. Warp: 
Cotton 2-ply, 128 threads per inchi in double part, 96 threads 
per inch in single part. Filling: 56 picks per inch single 
flax. 

When a double cloth requires to be of a solid compact 
nature—and for many purposes such a condition is essen- 
tial—the upper and lower cloths as depicted in Fig. 27 
must be compounded. This is sometimes done by causing 
the threads of one cloth to interweave -with the picks of 
the other cloth or vice versa, in which case no central open- 
ing appears. An equally effective combination of the two 
cloths can be made by introducing special threads into the 
warp, such threads to interweave with both wefts, and thus 
cause a similar closing of the two fabrics. The latter 





Fig. 35. 


method is mostly adopted in the manufacture of narrow 


fabrics. (The other method is fully explained and illus- 
trated in the previously mentioned work on Textile Design; 
Pure and Applied on pp. 309 to 359). 

Figures 35 and 36 show two double plain fabries each 
of which has been stitehed, tied or bound together by means 
of special warp threads. The designs for the two fabrics 
are shown in Figs. 37 and 38, while an intersection through 
8 picks of filling, showing all the five threads in the design, 


In 


both eases the draft is on 5 harnesses, and, although there 


is illustrated immediately above the design in Fig. 37. 


is a slight difference in the positions of the respective 
threads in the 5 harnesses, both could be woven with the 
same weaving plan, if desifted, and without any sensible 
difference in the effect of the cloth. The weaving plan for 
design in Fig. 37 is the first 5 threads and 4 picks. 

The binding thread, which is No. 5 in Fig. 37 and No. 1 
in Fig. 38, interweaves in plain order with the picks as 
shown by the crosses, and this thread is shown in solid 
The 
other four threads interweave with the filling in precisely 
the same order as that already described. 


black in the intersection above the design in Fig. 37. 


Apart altogether from the naturally exaggerated form 
of the intersection, it will be evident that a mueli longer 
length of warp will be required for the binding thread than 
for any of the remaining threads of the cloth. This will 
be evident from the lower part of Fig. 36, where two dis- 
tinet fringes appear as a result of withdrawing a few picks 
of filling. The long fringe is formed by the’ binding 
threads; the short but rank fringe is due to the remaining 
threads. The warping and filling particulars for the two 
cloths in Figs. 35 and 36, and for the corresponding designs 
and intersections in Figs. 37 and 38 are: 


Figure 35. Warp: 72 threads per inch of 3-ply cotton, 
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Fig. 38, 


Fig. 37. 
plus 1 binding thread after every 4 ground threads; in all 


90 threads per inch. 
cotton. 

Figure 36. Warp: 112 threads per inch of 2 ply cotton, 
plus’ 1 binding thread after every 8 ground threads; in all 
126 threads per inch. Filling: 48 picks per inch of 2-ply 


Filling: 36 picks per inch of 3-ply 


cotton. 

Three more double plain bound fabrics are illustrated in 
Figs. 39, 40 and 41. Fig. 39 is made as follows: 1% 
inch cream and white band. Warp: 160 threads per inch 
arranged as follows: 8 ground threads of 3-ply cream cot- 
ton, 2 binding threads of 4-ply light brown cotton, and 
filling: 36 picks per inch of 3-ply white cotton. 

A fringe has been made in tlie f#brie to show the great 
length of the binding threads as compared with the ordinary 
or ground threads of the warp. The various lengths of 
cloth and threads are as follows: to 11% units of cloth; 
149 units of cloth ground warp; and 5 units of cloth bind- 
ing warp. 
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Fig. 42, 


The binding threads, as well as the ground threads, run 
in pairs as shown by the design in Fig. 42. One unit of 
the ground weave is in solid marks, and one unit of the 
The threads for the latter 
interweave in plain order. When the double threads are 
considered as one—and they would be drawn double in thie 
mails of the harness—the design is really the ordinary 
double plain type. Four repeats of the complete weave, 
and two repeats of the draft in the harness, are shown in 
Fig. 42, while the weaving plan would consist of 5 threads, 


binding weave is in crosses. 


one from each pair. 
Figure 40 is a 2-inch military bandolier, made as fol- 


Warp: 80 threads per inch of 5-ply cotton plus 1 
Filling: 32 picks 


lows: 
binding thread after 8 ground threads. 
per inch of 5-ply cotton. 

Four repeats of the design for this fabric appear in 
Fig. 43. The ground warp threads run in pairs as shown 
by the solid marks, but the binding threads are single, and 
weave in the binding 2 up, 2 down, as shown by the crosses. 
In Fig. 44 the double threads are shown as single threads, 
and two repeats in the way of the filling are supplied. It 
will be seen that the first four picks of thiis design and all 
the five threads constitute the weaving plan. Above this 
design, the five threads are shown interweaving with the 
eight picks of filling; the binding thread appears again in 
solid black. 

The same principle of weaving can be applied in the 
production of a huge variety of fancy narrow bands for 
certain loops and the like. Thus, the narrow fabric illus- 
trated in Fig. 41 is doubled over in order to show both 
sides, from which it is evident that the pattern on one side 
is quite different from the pattern on the other side. This 
scheme of structure in conjunction with colored effects 
offers a wide field for decorative narrow bands. 

In this particular fabric there are eight ground threads 
and two binding tlireads, and it will be seen from the 
design in Fig. 45, which shows four repeats, that the bind- 
ing threads work in pairs and in different orders. Since 
the ground warp interweaves with the weft in the double 
plain order which requires four harnesses, it follows tliat 
the pattern and the design require six harnesses. The draft 
is shown under the design (two repeats) and the weaving 
plan is the first six threads and four picks. The fabric 
contains 160 threads per inch of warp, and 80 picks per 
inch of filling. 

When stronger multiple bands are required, say for use 
as narrow belting or eonveyers, the fabric may be made 
with three or more distinet cloths, all being joined together 
either with the constituent threads and picks of the multiple 
cloths, or by special binding threads such as have already 
been deseribed and illustrated in connection with bound 
double cloths. 
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Fig. 45, 
Figure 46 illustrates such a cloth. It is 2 inches wide 
and 3-ply in structure, and made entirely from cotton yarns. 
Warp: 12 threads of 3-ply cotton working as 6 double 
threads for the ground; 2 threads of 3-ply cotton for 
binders; 140 threads per inch. Filling: 48 picks per inch 
of 6-ply cotton. 

The proportional lengths of the cloth and the two kinds 
of warp yarns are: 12 unit lengths of cloth, say, 12 inches, 
15 unit lengths of ground warp or 15 inches, and 26 unit 
lengths of binder warp or 26 inches. 

Two repeats of the design in the way of the filling are 
illustrated in Fig. 47. .The solid square marks in the bot- 
tom unit and the solid cireular marks in the top unit indi- 
eate the structure of a 3-ply plain fabric, while the crosses 
and the diagonals in the same two repeats show that there 
are two binding threads which work opposite to each otlier. 
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An intersection of al] the 8 threads and the 12 picks is 


supplied in the upper part of the drawing. 
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In this illus- 
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A Cotton Sampling Machine. 


tration the marking has the following signification: The One of the long standing objections directed against 
threads of the upper cloth are in solid black. The the high density baling of cotton is the inability on th 


threads of the central cloth are in rope effect. 
of the lower cloth are in faint line effect. 
the binder warp are in double lines. 
are in solid black circles. 


There are other ways of arranging the order of picking, 


but we need not diseuss them here. 


Fig. 48, that is, without the binding tlireads. 


There are six smal] plans in this figure, eacli containing 
The lst and 4th threads and Ist 
The 2nd and 5th 
threads and 2nd and 5th picks are for the central cloth. 
The 3rd and 6th threads and 3rd and 6th picks are for the 


6 threads and 6 picks. 
and 4th picks are for the upper cloth. 


lower cloth. 


The marks on plan A are transferred to plan B; those 
on plan B are transferred to plan C, and so on to the last. 





Fic. 48. 


The numerals 1 and 1 on plan A indicate the plain 
weave on the threads and picks of the upper cloth. The 
numerals 2 and 2 on plan B are to indicate the plain weave 
or the threads and picks of the central colth. The numerals 
3 and 3 on plan C represent the plain weave or the threads 
and picks of the lower eloth. The four numerals 4 on 
plan D indicate that thie two threads of the upper cloth are 
raised when the two picks of the center cloth are being 
inserted. In plans EF and F, the numerals 5 represent 
the threads of the upper cloth lifted when the two picks 
of the lower cloth are inserted, while the numerals 6 indi- 
cate that the two threads of the central cloth are raised 
when the two picks of the lower cloth are inserted. The 
last plan F is the complete unstitched thtee-ply plain 
weave, and is identical with the solid squares and the solid 
cireles on threads 3 to 8 in Fig. 47. 

Among the recent contracts closed by The Crowell- 
Lundoff-Little Company, Cleveland, Ohio, are the follow- 
ing: The Supreme Motor Corporation, Warren, Ohio, and 
The Ohio Metal Briquetting Co., Literary Road and Erie 
R. R., Cleveland, Ohio. These are both speed jobs. 
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Lockwood, Greene and Company, Engineers of Boston 
and Atlanta are sending out their calendar for 1919. This 
is handsomely printed on India tint paper and each sep- 
arate sheet over the monthly calendar pad carries an illus- 
tration of some building prepared and constructed under 
their supervision. 


The threads 
The threads of 
The 12 picks of filling 


We show, however, 
the method of constructing the three-ply plain weave in 


part of purchasers to pull from such a bale a suitable sam 
ple. Having been brought against this problem in a prac 





tical way through the furnishing of numerous high-density 
baling presses for Egypt and India, David Bridge & Com- 
pany, Limited, the well known hydraulic engineers of Man- 
chester, England, and the builders of Cummins’ patent 
horizontal “end-pressing” baling presses, have perfected a 
device known as Cummins’ and Bridge’s patent merchant 
samples machine. 

With this machine it is stated that perfect merchant 
samples ean be drawn from any bale. Furthermore it is 
unnecessary to repress the bales, so sampled, when again 
wrapping them for shipment. One of the illustrations 
shows a cotton bale in this machine with samples being 
drawn. It is of interest to note that the samples can be 
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drawn of any desired weight and that they represent the 
entire-cross section of the bale. The other illustration shows 
the same cotton bale in the machine after sampling, re- 
hooped with the original hoop and practically ready for 
shipment. 

If it is desired to do so, the device may be arranged so 
that the sample may be drawn from the end of the bale in- 
stead of from the center. It will be noted from the illus- 
trations that the device is conveniently mounted on suit- 
able truck wheels, thereby gnaking it mobile and conyenient. 
It will also be noted that the base of the machine consists 
of a heavy iron plate, furnished with suitable grooves 
through which the hoop may be passed when re-hooping 


the bale for shipment. 





Sales of Textiles to South America. 


The substantial gains made by American textiles in Bo- 
livia, Eeuador and Peru since the war started are shown 
in a report issued in March by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 

“Previous to the war,” the report states, “the share of 
the United States in this trade had been small, except in 
certain specialities, but after the war broke out American 
mills were looked to for many of the articles previously ob- 
tained from Europe. Tlie permanence of the market thus 
acquired depends in large measure on the ability of Amer- 
ican exporters to make the new connections at least as sat- 
sfactory as those that preceded them, so that orders first 


given from necessity will continue from preference after 
peace shall have opened the channels of competition.” 

The shorteomings of the American way of doing busi- 
ness in South America are pointed out, but the criticisms 
are constructive. This is especially true in connection witl 
the chapters on credits, where the interesting point is made 
that the long credits formerly in vogue, and so earnestly ob- 
jected to by Americans have been discontinued as the result 
of war conditions and probably never will be resumed. 
Many importers have placed their entire business on a 
eash basis and find it much more satisfactory than the old 
way. Reasonable credit is often required, however, and 
the report goes fully into the matter of getting trustworthy 
credit information. 

The Government’s report is the work of Special Agent 

A. Tucker and bears the title “Textile Markets of Bo- 
livia, Eeuador, and Peru,” Special Agents Series No. 158. 
Copies can be obtained at 15 cents each from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from any district or cooperative office of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

“Inventor’s Manual, How to Make a Patent Pay,” is the 
title of a book designed as a guide to inventors in perfect- 
ing their inventions, taking out their patents, and dispos- 
ing of them. It is a book containing years of experience 
of a successful inventor, together with notes based upom 
the experience of many other inventors. Revised edition. 
120 pages. Price $1.25. Published by the Norman W. 
Henley Publishing Company, 6th West 45th street, New 


York City. 
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Ungreenable Aniline Black. 


The Cal'eo Printers’ Association and Dr. E. A. Four- 


neaux have patented (115,278) a process for the produe- 
tion of aniline black on vegetable fibres by the use of mix- 
tures consisting of (a) aniline; (b) certain primary aro- 


amines; (e) hydrochlorie or nitrie acid; (d) formic 
(e) chlorates of the alkali metals as oxidis‘ng agents; 


matic 


acid; 


and (f) one or more eatalysts, copper or vanadium salts 
alone or with an organic catalyst. 
If correct proportions are used, the oxidation of the 


bases takes place rapidly upon development by steaming 
smoothly and completely, and leads to the immediate forma- 
tion of ungreenable aniline blacks practically free from 
the unstable intermediary products. 

The primary aromat‘e amines other than aniline, which 
have proved most suitable have the para position in rela- 
tion to the amino group occupied. These bases can only 
form ungreenable aniline blacks by combining with nigrani- 
line to form phenylazonium compounds, i. e., three mole- 
cular proportions of monomines with one of n‘graniline, 
but in the ease of diamines three molecular proportions 
may combine with either one or two molecular proportions 
of nigraniline, If it is assumed that the reaction takes 
place entirely in this way, the function of the an‘line is to 
form nigraniline, and the function of the other bases to 
combine with the nigraniline to form substituted aniline 
blacks. As a matter of fact, experiments appear to indi- 
eate that as soon as compounds of the nigranil'ne group are 
available, the formation of ordinary aniline black, substi- 
tuted aniline blacks, and of the normal oxidation products 
of the bases other than aniline takes place simultaneously, 
the relative proportion of the products formed depending 
on the proportions and the nature of the bases used. 

However, that may be, the resulting black is only un- 
greenable ‘f the amount of mineral acid used is materially 
less than that required for the purpose of ‘neutralizing the 
whole of the bases employed irrespective of whatever 
amount of mineral acid may be taken up by the catalysts in 
the course of the operation. 

The best results are obtained when the strong mineral 
acid is used at the rate of approximately three-tenths mole- 
cular proportion for one molecular proportion of anil‘ne, 
and other monamines and of one molecular proportion for 
one molecular proportion of any diamine used in conjunction 
with the aniline. When insoluble copper salts are used as 
catalysts, they require between one and one and yvne-half 
moleeular proportions of mineral acid for one molecular pro- 
portion copper oxide. 

Formic ac'd should be used at the rate of not less than 
two molecular proportions for one molecular proportion of 
total amines, and it may be partly replaced by acetic acid, 
lactic acid, and glycollie acid, to the extent of not exceeding 
one-fifth. 


The extent to which it may be advantageous to use 
amines other than aniline in conjunction with anil‘ne 
depends mainly on the relative cost of these amines, and 





on the shade and quality of black required, Amines sub- 
stituted in para in relation to the amido group cannot be 
used to advantage in excess of three molecular proportions 
out of a total of eleven molecular proportions, The blacks 
produced by the oxidation of mixtures of bases of the benzi- 
dine series and aniline are distinguished by remarkable 
‘coloring power and, in some respects, greater fastness than 
the ordinary aniline black. The chloranilines, and more 
particularly orthochloraniline, y‘eld blacks of remarkable 
fastness to chlorine. The other bases claimed under (b) 
give blacks which, except for some slight variation in shade, 
are not materially different from the ordinary aniline black. 

The proportion of chlorate theoretically required ‘s 
approximately four-tenths molecular proportion for one 
molecular proportion of aniline, and, in addition, one mole- 
cular proportion is required for each molecular proportion 
of copper sulphide whenever the latter is employed as the 
mineral catalyst, and three-fifths molecular proportion for 
one molecular proportion of lactie or glycollie acid. The 
most suitable mineral catalysts are soluble copper salts, but © 
for printing purposes, where their use is not permissable, 
insoluble copper salts should be used, preferably copper 
sulphide. When soluble copper salts are used the best 
results are obtained by using them at the rate of one- 
fifteenth to one-eighth moleeular proportion for one mole- 
cular proportion of aniline. The addition of higher propor- 
tions of copper salts is feasible but not desirable. When 
insoluble copper salts are used the proportion required is 
general slightly h'gher than in the ease of soluble copper 
salts. Vanadium salts may be used in proportions corres- 
ponding to not less than one-twentieth part by weight of 
commercial ammonium vanadate for one thousand parts of 
the black mixture, but the resulting mixtures are far less 
stable than those prepared with copper salts. 

In most cases it has proved beneficial to use an organic 
catalyst, para-phenylenediamine or its homologues, or para- 
aminophenol or its homologues, ‘yg addition to the mineral 
catalyst. These bases are employed in the form of their 
hydrochlorides. 

The proportion of organic catalyst required depends on 
the nature and relative proportion of the bases specified 
under (b) used in conjunction with aniline, but it should 
not in any ease exceed one-twentieth molecular proportion 
for one molecular proportion of an‘line. For the purpose 
of computing this amount each molecular proportion of the 
bases specified under (b) used should be calculated as the 
equivalent of one molecular proportion aniline. When 
benzidine, its homologues or substitution products are used 
in conjunction with aniline at the rate of not less than one 
molecular proportion of the former to five molecular pro- 
portions of the latter the use of an organ‘c catalyst is not 
strictly necessary. 

These aniline blacks are not suitable for printing on 
naphthol prepared cloth. 

Example 1.—Parts by weight. Aniline 3914, aniline 
salt 6%, benzindine dihydrochloride 2014, para-phenyl- 
enediamine dihydrochloride 134, formie ac'd (90 per cent) 
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Barrett Specification Roofs 
on Boston Elevated Railway 
Company’s Buildings. 


Above: Surjace Subway Station 
Boston Elevated Railway Co., 
Andrews Square, South Boston. 
At left: Sub-power Station. Bos- 
ton Elevated Ry., Somerville, 
Mass. 

At right: Transfer Station, 
Boston Elevated Ry., Egleston 
Square, Boston. 





The Barrett Specification 
provides real roof insurance— 


First—All contractors are bidding on an equal basis 





























HE big Andrews Square Surface Sta- 

tion of the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company shown above is covered with a 
Barrett Specification Roof, guaranteed for 
20 years against all expense of maintenance or 
repairs. 


This protection is absolute, because it is 
covered by a Surety Bond issued by the U. 
S. Fidelity and Guaranty Company, one of 
the largest surety companies in America. 


Both of the other buildings shown above 
are also covered with Barrett Specification 
Roofs. The Barrett Specification takes all 
of the gamble out of roofing a building. It 
affords four distinct advantages over the 
old methods of roof specification: 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh The 


Minneapolis 


New York 
Cleveland 
Birmingham Kansas City 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 


Peoria Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee Bangor 
Columbus Richmond Latrobe 
THE BARRETT OO., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
© RR Ai Ra ee RES RR RE NO. NONE 


on a standard roof of highest quality. 
- 

—Our free inspection service (on roofs of 50 
squares or more in cities of 25,000 or over, and in smaller 
towns where our Inspection Service is available) places 
on us the burden of seeing that you get just what you 
pay for, and that the materials are properly applied. 

Third—Our free Guaranty Bond absolutely protects 
you from roofing maintenance for at least 20 years. Our 
only requirement is that the roofing contractor shall be 
approved by us. and that the Barrett Specification dated 
May 1, 1916, shall be strictly followed. 

Fourth—You get a roof that will cost less per year of 
service than any other type and one that takes the base 
rate of insurance. 


Second 


This explains why both the Transit Commission and 
the School Commission of Boston use Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roofs. They want the best and most economical 
roof covering it is possible to get, and, naturally, they 
want to be sure they get it, 

Booklet explaining our 20-Year Guaranty and a copy 
of The Barrett Specification, free on request. Address 
nearest office. 


Boston St. Louis 
Company Detroit New Orleans Ci 
Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle 
Washington Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown Toledo 
Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
Vancouver St John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8. Sydney, N. 8. 
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65, lactic acid (30 per cent.) 30, sodium chlorate 28, copper 
chloride 734, starch 35, gum dragon mucilage 150. Water 
to bulk to 1000 parts by volume. 
2.—Parts by weight. 


Example Aniline 20, aniline salt 
3014, dianisidine dihydrochloride 15, form‘e acid (90 per 
cent.) 60, paraphenylenediamine dihydrochloride 344, sodi- 
um chlorate 311%, copper sulphide (24 per cent.) 31, stareh 


80 and gum dragon mucilage 325. Water to bulk to 1000 
parts. 
In preparing the foregoing mixtures the thickening 


agents should be made into a paste with part of the water 
and a l'ttle formic acid, and boiled in the usual manner to 
form a thickening. The aniline, the acids, and the salts 
of the bases may then be added to the warm thickening and 
dissolved, then cool and add the sodium chlorate in solu- 
tion. The copper salt should only be added immediately 
before use. 

The aniline black mixtures may be applied to the fabric 
or fibres by padding, printing, or otherw'se impregnating 
the fibres and drying, and developing by steaming. By 
using diluted solutions of the black mixtures useful greys 
may be produced. 

A further patent (116,562) modifies the processes just 

deseribed. hese processes give entirely satisfactory re- 
sults if the fabric impregnated with the aniline black m‘x- 
ture is dried with due care, but careless drying, especially 
over-drying, is apt to lead to irregular results and to ten- 
dering. Under these conditions a material loss of aniline 
oceurs during the drying, and the irregularity is directly 
due to the loss of aniline. 
» This loss of aniline ean be laregly obviated by the addi- 
tion of a suitable proportion of boracic acid, either alone 
or in conjunction with a phosphoric acid, to the aniline 
black m‘xtures provided that the mixtures contain the requi- 
site proportion of a strong mineral acid. 

The baths contain aniline, hydrochloric acid, formic 
acid, or certain equivalents of these, chlorates of the alkali 
metals as oxidiz'ng agents, catalytic agents as in the pre- 
vious specifications, with the new addition of boracie acid. 

The proportion of boracie acid may vary between, say, 
one-half and one molecular proportion for one molecular 
proportion of aniline. When aniline is used in connection 
with benzidine and its homologues or substitution products, 
the proportion of borac‘e acid required may be materially 
less. The boracie acid may be partly replaced by the phos- 
phorie acids, preferably metaphosphoric acid, which gives 
a relatively soluble aniline salt. 

The use of boracie acid permits a reduction in the 
relative proportion of the catalysts as compared with 
m‘xtures of similar composition from which the boracic 
acid has been omitted, a distinct advantage both in respect 
of the cost of the aniline black mixture and of the quality 
of black produced. It is essential that the oxidizing agents 
liberated from the chlorates should be absorbed by the bases 
as rapidly as they are formed, otherwise formation of oxy- 
cellulose and consequent tendering takes place. This con- 
dition of rapid absorption is ensured by the composition of 
the aniline black mixtures. 

The actual proportions of the constituents used in 


practice, while approximating to the amounts stated, vary 
according to the nature of the constituents and to other 
circumstances. 
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Owing to the fact that under working conditions, the 
formation of the intermediary products of the n'graniline 
series and their virtually complete condensation with pri- 
mary amines to products of the ungreenable aniline black 
series takes place in one operation, the effect of the partial 
substitution of aniline by other bases is frequently much 
more pronounced than the effect of a s‘milar substitution 
in ordinary aniline black mixtures, These substitutions 
lead to useful results in a number of cases. Thus, the use 
of dianisidine in connection with aniline, as illustrated 
by Examples 3 and 4, leads to very dense and very ungreen- 
able blacks. Benzidine and tolid'ne give similar but some- 
what browner shades of black. “he partial substitution of 
aniline by the chloranilines, preferably orthochloraniline, 
leads to materially increased fastness to chlorine. The sub- 
stitution of other soluble copper salts for the eopper chlo- 
ride used in the examples is practicable, but the use of 
copper sulphate involves a slight reduction and the use of 
copper salts of weak acids a corresponding increase in the 
proportion of mineral acid. Similar alterations are neces- 
sary when substituting the copper sulphide by other insol- 
uble salts. Generally speaking, these substitutions are not 
beneficial. 

A slight increase in the proportion of strong mineral 
acid leads to bluer, if somewhat more greenable shades 
without necessarily increasing the danger of tendering very 
materially,, especially if the proportion of chlorate be 
slightly reduced simultaneously. Any considerable increase 
in the proportion of strong mineral ac‘d leads to greenable 
and tendering blacks; any material reduction in the pro- 
portion of strong mineral acid leads to dense but brownish- 
blacks. The proportion of boracic acid may be materially 
reduced without any detrimental effect, provided the ma- 
terial impregnated with the black m'xture be dried at a 
lower temperature—i. ¢., drying by hot air instead of can- 
drying. Except as specified, any considerable alteration 
in the proportion of chlorate has a detrimental effect. The 
same remark applies to the proportion of ,the catalytic 
agents, though in this ease the margin is wschavrhns wider. 

These aniline black mixtures are applied to the fabric 
or fibre by printing, padding, or othewise impregnating, 
then drying and developing by short steaming. The mate- 
ral is then washed and soapéd. The blacks may be steamed 
after ageing if required, and they are capable of being 
resisted by alkaline and reducing agents. , 

The addition of boracie acid and of orthophosphorie acid 
to aniline black mixtures has been previously suggested by 
Beltzer, but Beltzer’s aniline black mixtures are essentially 
d‘fferent in their composition, their mode of application and 
the results obtained. Thus the fabrie impregnated with 
Beltzer’s “borotartrate of anilme” black mixture (“Aniline 
Black and its Application in Dyeing and Printing”; Noel- 
ting & Lehne, page 174, published by Heywood and Co., 
Ltd., of 150, Holborn, London, in 1909) requires to be 
dried ‘n a moist atmosphere at 70 deg. C. for about six 
hours, and then passed through a bichromate bath. A 
higher temperature than 70 deg. C. endangers the fibre, 
owing to the gases given off. In this process the fabrie may 
be dried at temperatures materially exceeding 70 deg. C., 
either by hot air or by means of drying cans, the black is 
developed by a short steaming without any material danger 
of tendering, and it does not require chroming. From the 
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forego'ng it will be clearly understood that the use of bor- 
acie acid is only elaimed in connection with aniline black 
mixtures of the composition and for the purpose here de- 
seribed. 

In the following examples 1 and 2 are typical of mix- 
tures containing monoamines only, examples 3 and 4 of 
mixtures containing minoamines and diamines other than 
paraphenylenediamine, which is common to all the m*x- 
tures. Examples 1 and 3 are mixtures for padding pur- 
poses, examples 2 and 4 mixtures for printing purposes. 

1. Parts by weight: Starch 35, gum tragacanth 150, 
aniline 5414, aniline salt 27%, paraphenylenediamine dihy- 
drochlor'de 344, formie acid (90 pe? cent.) 90, lactie acid 
(30 per cent.) 48, boracie acid 40, sodium chlorate 52, cop- 
per chloride 814, water to bulk to 1000 parts of volume. 

2. Parts by weight: Starch 75, gum tragacanth 300, 
aniline 32, aniline salt 44, paraphenylenediamine dihydro- 
chloride 414, formie acid (90 per cent.) 40, boracie ac‘d 
34, sodium chlorate 41, copper sulphide paste (24 per cent.) 
40. Water to bulk to 1000 parts. 

3. Parts by weight: Aniline 3914, aniline salt 644, 
dianisidinedihydrochloride 2514, paraphenylenediamine di- 
hydrochloride 1%, form‘e acid (90 per cent.) 65, lactic acid 
(30 per cent.) 30, borac’e acid 3, sodium chlorate 28%, 
copper chloride 734. Thicken as required. Water to bulk 
to 1000 parts by volume. 

4. Parts by weight: Starch 100, gum tragacanth 100, 
Brit'sh gum 70, aniline 304, aniline salt 3914, dianisidinedi- 
hydrochloride 20, paraphenylenediam‘ne dihydrochloride 
415, formie acid (90 per cent.) 40, boracie acid 18, sodium 
chlorate 4314, eopper sulphide paste (24 per cent.) 40. Wa- 
ter to bulk 1000 parts. 
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In preparing the foregoing mixtures the thickening 
agents should be made into a paste with part of the water 
and a little formie acid and boiled in the usual manner to 
form a. thicken‘ng. The aniline, the acids and the salfs 
of the bases may then be added to the warm thickening and 
dissolved,,then cool and add the sodium chlorate in solution. 
The copper salt should only be added immediately before 
use as in the former examples—The Dyer and Calico 
Printer. 





On January 2 Marden, Orth & Hastings Corporation 
opened a new office in the Syndicate Trust Building, St. 
Louis. This is the eleventh branch of this corporation, 
which has its head offices at 136 Liberty Street, New York 
City. 

Mr. Lewis, who was formerly connected with the Chi- 
eago branch of the corporation, will have charge of the 
sales of chemicals, oils, dyestuffs and intermediates, and 
tanning materials. The Edible Oil Departments will be in 
charge of Mr. Schnabel, who was formerly in charge of the 
same departments at the Louisville branch. 

The St. Louis Office has been opened for the greater 
convenience of the many customers of the corporation in 
Missouri and adjoining states, who will receive more 
prompt attention by directing all inquiries to the new of- 
fice. 


“Men, crippled in France, are beginning to return home. 
Every patriotic employer of labor will stand ready to take 
a fair share of these men who have been made cripples in 
defense of their country.” 
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James F. MACENROE, THE POPULAR ASSISTANT TREASURER 
aT THE Ware SHoAts (S.C) Mra. Co. 


J. Henry Haws will sueceed R. E. Clapp as secretary 
and treasurer of Liberty Hosiery Mills, Mooresville, N. C, 

Greorce W. FRAKER, president and general manager of 
the Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills Company with head- 
quarters at Spray, N. C., has resigned this position to be- 
come one of the vice-presidents of The National City Bank 
gf New York. 
manufacturing organization for twelve years and leaves be- 
hind him a multitude of friends in the textile industry. 


Mr. Fraker has been at the head of this big 


Ciaupe W. Carn became assistant general manager at 
the Gault Manufacturing Company on January Ist. He has 
for several years held a position with the Excelsior Knitting 
Mills of Union, S. C. 

G. R. Couturs of Jonesville, S. C., has aecepted a posi- 
tion at The Henrietta (North Carolina) Cotton Mills a 
overseer of spinning. 

George Dennis has been made overseer of weaving in 
number two weave room, in addition to his duties as over- 
seer of number one weave room at the Exposition Cotto» 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga, 

George A. Bates formerly time keeper at the Exposi- 
tion Cotton Mills has resigned to become assistant treasurer 
at the Palmetto (Georgia) Cotton Mills. 

Lieut. J. B. Howe. has been mustered out of the Ar- 
tillery Service and rejoined the Bound Brook Oil-less Bear- 
ing Company in his former position, January Ist. 

C. C. Smrrx has resigned as assistant treasurer of the 
Palmetto (Ga.) Mills, and will move to Quitman, Ga. 

Joun W. Truett has resigned his position in the avi- 
ation service and returned to his former position as manager 
of the Jewell Mills, Thomasville, N. C. 

George W. HAMILTON, president of the Crown Cotton 
Mills, of Dalton, Georgia, and one of the best known and 
highly respected cotton manufacturers of that state died 
recently at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 





Mr. Hamilton was interred from his home in Dalton. Not 
only did he take an active part in the cotton mill associa 
tions during his life time, but he wag also prominent), 
identified with the First: Presbyterian Church of Dalton 
He was a member of St. Johns Commandery, No. 19, 
Knights Templar, and Yaraab Temple, A. A. O. N. M. S. 
both of Atlanta. Mr, Hamilton was born in Dalton, near 
where the Crown Cotton Mills now stand. He was a Con- 
federate veteran, and one of the early cotton manufactur- 
ers of Georgia. His mills were unusually successful and he 
was greatly admired and respected by his operatives. He 
is survived by his wife, three sons and two daughters. 

Vernon C. Faunce has resigned his position as super- 
intendent of the Boston Dueck Company, Bondsville, Mass., 
to become agent of the Warren Cotton Mills at West 
Warren, Mass. 


W. B. Haut has resigned his position as agent with the 
Warren Cotton Mills at West Warren, Mass., and accepted 
a similar position with the Whitman Mills at New Bedford, 


~ 


Mass. 


Lieut. JoHN W. CLARKE has secured his discharge from 
the army and returned to his former position as overseer 
of the Erwin Bleachery at West Durham, N. C. 

G. G. SutaveHTer has resigned his position as purchas- 
ing agent for a group of mills order to become South- 
eastern sales manager for Alexander Bros. of Philadelphia. 
During the years that he has filled the position as purchas- 
ing agent Mr. Slaughter has not only done efficient work, 
but is well known for his uniform courtesy and fair treat- 
ment. He has a host of friends in the industry who wil! 
wish him mueh success in his new position. He will be 
succeeded as purchasing agent by Hugh W. Wallace, who 
has been connected with the Sullivan Hardware Co. 

A. T. Brown, formerly of Whitmire, S. C., has accepted 
the position of superintendent of the Poinsett Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

E. K. Farmer, president of the Fitzgerald Cotton Mills, 
died recently at Fitzgerald, Ga., after a short illness with 
influenza. 

Dante. Scuorterp has resigned as superintendent of 
the Gambrill Mills, Bessemer City, N. C., to become general 
superintendent of the Marsh and Princeton Mills, Salis- 
bury, N. C. 

J. H. Baawett has resigned ag supervisor inspector of 
cotton goods for the Quartermaster Department and accept- 
ed position as superintendent of the Erwin Cotton Mills 
No. 2, Duke, N. C. 

C. W. Causey has resigned as manager of the Brogon 
Mills, Anderson, S. C., to become treasurer and manager of 
the Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 

J. F. Braseh superintendent of the Grantville (Ga.) 
Hosiery Mills has been in an Atlanta hospital, suffering 
from kidney trouble, but has recovered sufficiently to return 
home, though he is not yet able to work. 

J. D. Ezetn has resigned as overseer of carding at the 
Patterson Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., to become assist- 
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Do You Know This Type of Hyatt Roller Bearing? 





Inner Race. 





Assembled Bearing 


Roller Assembly Outer Race 


THE HYATT HIGH DUTY ROLLER BEARING 


This type of Hyatt Roller Bearing is composed of the following parts: 
THE INNER RACE: Formed from a length of seamless steel tubing, carefully heat treat- 


ed and ground. It is used whenever the shaft cannot be hardened and is pressed directly upon 


the shaft. 
THE OUTER RACE: Made from the same material as the inner race, ¢arefully heat 


treated and ground. It is pressed into the housing of the bearing. 


THE ROLLER ASSEMBLY: A series of rollers wound cold from a flat strip of chrome- 
vanadium steel, heat treated and ground to close limits and mounted in a sturdy cage. These 
rollers provide a true rolling motion between the inside of the outer race and the outside of the 


inner race. 

THE HYATT HIGH DUTY ROLLER BEARING IS OF ADVANTAGE: 
1. Where concentrated loads must be carried on a limited bearing length. 

Where high speeds, high loads or a combination of these two conditions exist. 
Where precision operation is imperative. 

Where maintenance of gear centers is important. 


Where a bearing easy to assemble is needed. 


Dw ew hd 


For any moving part of a textile machine where a high grade, durable, dependable bearing, 
capable of giving years of service is required. vives. 


Send for further information on the use of Hyatt High Duty and Hyatt Split Race Bearings for 
your textile machinery. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
TRACTOR BEARINGS DIVISION INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION  ™°792,3z42mNG8 orvisrow 
METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW. YORK 


Manufacturers ef Bearings for Mine Cars, Ore Cars, Steel Mill Cars, Roller Tables, Trolleys, Cranes, Hoists, Machine Tools, Line 
Shafts, Countershafts, Concrete Machinery, Textile Machinery, Conveyors, Lift Tracks, Industrial Tracks, Railway Service Cars, 
Storage Battery Locomotives, etc. 1913 


HYATT BEARINGS FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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James F. MACENROE, THE POPULAR ASSISTANT TREASURER 
aT THE Ware SHOALS (S.C) Mra. Co. 


J. Henry Haut will sueceed R. E. Clapp as secretary 
and treasurer of Liberty Hosiery Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 

Greorce W. FRAKER, president and general manager of 
the Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills Company with head- 
quarters at Spray, N. C., has resigned this position to be- 
come one of the vice-presidents of The National City Bank 
gf New York. 
manufacturing organization for twelve years and leaves be- 
hind him a multitude of friends in the textile industry. 


Mr. Fraker has been at the head of this big 


Ciaupe W. Carn became assistant general manager at 
the Gault Manufacturing Company on January Ist. He has 
for several years held a position with the Excelsior Knitting 
Mills of Union, S. C. 

G. R. Cotuis of Jonesville, S. C., has aecepted a posi- 
tion at The Henrietta (North Carolina) Cotton Mills a 
overseer of spinning. 

Grorce Dennis has been made overseer of weaving in 
number two weave room, in addition to his duties as over- 
seer of number one weave room at the Exposition Cotto» 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Georce A. Bates formerly time keeper at the Exposi- 
tion Cotton Mills has resigned to become assistant treasurer 
at the Palmetto (Georgia) Cotton Mills. 

Lieut. J. B. Howe has been mustered out of the Ar- 
tillery Service and rejoined the Bound Brook Oil-less Bear- 
ing Company in his former position, January Ist. 

C. C. Smrrn has resigned as assistant treasurer of the 
Palmetto (Ga.) Mills, and will move to Quitman, Ga. 

Joun W. Triuuetr has resigned his position in the avi- 
ation service and returned to his former position as manager 
of the Jewell Mills, Thomasville, N. C. 

George W. HAmILton, president of the Crown Cotton 
Mills, of Dalton, Georgia, and one of the best known and 
highly respected cotton manufacturers of that state died 
recently at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 





Mr. Hamilton was interred from his home in Dalton. Not 
only did he take an active part in the cotton mill associa 
tions during his life time, but he was also prominent], 
identified with the First: Presbyterian Church of Dalton 
He was a member of St. Johns Commandery, No. 19, 
Knights Templar, and Yaraab Temple, A. A. O. N. M. S. 
both of Atlanta. Mr, Hamilton was born in Dalton, near 
where the Crown Cotton Mills now stand. He was a Con- 
federate veteran, and one of the early cotton manufactur- 
ers of Georgia. His mills were unusually successful and he 
was greatly admired and respected by his operatives. He 
is survived by his wife, three sons and two daughters. 

Vernon C. Faunce has resigned his position as super- 
intendent of the Boston Duek Company, Bondsville, Mass., 
to beeome agent of the Warren Cotton Mills at West 
Warren, Mass. 


W. B. Hatt has resigned his position ag agent with the 
Warren Cotton Mills at West Warren, Mass., and accepted 
a similar position with the Whitman Mills at New Bedford, 
Mass. 4 


Lieut. JoHN W. CLARKE has secured his discharge from 
the army and returned to his former position as overseer 
of the Erwin Bleachery at West Durham, N. C. 

G. G. Staventer has resigned his position as purchas- 
ing agent for a group of mills in order to become South- 
eastern sales manager for Alexander Bros. of Philadelphia. 
During the years that he has filled the position as purchas- 
ing agent Mr. Slaughter has not only done efficient work, 
but is well known for his uniform courtesy and fair treat- 
ment. He has a host of friends in the industry who wil! 
wish him much success in his new position. He will be 
sueceeded as purchasing agent by Hugh W. Wallace, who 
has been eonneeted with the Sullivan Hardware Co. 


A. T. Brown, formerly of Whitmire, S. C., has accepted 
the position of superintendent of the Poinsett Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

E. K. Farmer, president of the Fitzgerald Cotton Mills, 
died recently at Fitzgerald, Ga., after a short illness with 
influenza. 

Dante, ScHorrerp has resigned as superintendent of 
the Gambrill Mills, Bessemer City, N. C., to become general 
superintendent of the Marsh and Princeton Mills, Salis- 
bury, N. C. 

J. H. Baawetu has resigned ag supervisor inspector of 
cotton goods for the Quartermaster Department and accept- 
ed position as superintendent of the Erwin Cotton Mills 
No. 2, Duke, N. C. 

C. W. Causey has resigned as manager of the Brogon 
Mills, Anderson, S. C., to become treasurer and manager of 
the Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 

J. F. Brasch superintendent of the Grantville (Ga.) 
Hosiery Mills has been in an Atlanta hospital, suffering 
from kidney trouble, but has recovered sufficiently to return 
home, though he is not yet able to work. 

J. D. Ezeun has resigned as overseer of carding at the 
Patterson Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., to become assist- 
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Do You Know This Type of Hyatt Roller Bearing? 





Inner Race. 





Assembled Bearing 


Roller Assembly Outer Race 


THE HYATT HIGH DUTY ROLLER BEARING 


This type of Hyatt Roller Bearing is composed of the following parts: 
THE INNER RACE: Formed from a length of seamless steel tubing, carefully heat treat- 


ed and ground. It is used whenever the shaft cannot be hardened and is pressed directly upon 


the shaft. 


THE OUTER RACE: Made from the same material as the inner race, éarefully heat 
treated and ground. It is pressed into the housing of the bearing. 


THE ROLLER ASSEMBLY: A series of rollers wound cold from a flat strip of chrome- 
vanadium steel, heat treated and ground to close limits and mounted in a sturdy cage. These 
rollers provide a true rolling motion between the inside of the outer race and the outside of the 


inner race. 

THE HYATT HIGH DUTY ROLLER BEARING IS OF ADVANTAGE: 
1. Where concentrated loads must be carried on a limited bearing length. 

Where high speeds, high loads or a combination of these two conditions exist. 
Where precision operation is imperative. 

Where maintenance of gear centers is important. 


Where a bearing easy to assemble is needed. 


Pa = lt 


For any moving part of a textile machine where a high grade, durable, dependable bearing, 
capable of giving years of service is required. pyre». 


Send for further information on the use of Hyatt High Duty and Hyatt Split Race Bearings for 
your textile machinery. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
TOT Tuo eke” INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION — ™°7°S,22A25¢95 prvisiox 
METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers ef Bearings for Mine Cars, Ore Cars, Steel Mill Cars, Roller Tables, Trolleys, Cranes, Hoists, Machine Tools, Line 
Shafts, Countershafts, Concrete Machinery, Textile Machinery, Conveyors, Lift Trucks, Industrial Tracks, Railway Service Cars, 
Storage Battery Locomotives, etc. 191} 


HYATT BEARINGS FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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ant superintendent at the Altamahaw (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 
L. L. 
Franklin Mill, Greer, S. C., to become night superintend- 
ent of the Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. 
J. A. MeFalls has resigned as superintendent of the 


CHANDLER has resigned as superintendent of the 


Gastonia Cotton Manufacturing Company to become super- 
intendent of the-Ranlo Mills, Ranlo, N. C. 

Jacosp Strrewavt, formerly superintendent of the Jew- 
ell Mill, Thomasville, N. C., has accepted a similar’ position 


‘ 


at the Brown Mill, Coneord, N. C. 


J. C. 
Draper, N. C., and accepted a similar position at the More- 


Trippy has resigned as overseer of spinning at 


head Cotton Mills Company, Spray, N. C. 

J. W. Griuey, of Schoolfield, Va., has accepted position 
as overseer of weaving with the blanket department of the 
Draper-American Mills, Draper, N. C. 

J. E. Wiuti1amson has resigned as superintendent of the 
Brown Mills, Coneord, N. C., to become superintendent of 
finishing at the Highland Park Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 

A. O. Pendleton has accepted position as overseer of 
spinning at the Roanoke Mills, No. 2, Roanoke Rapids, N. 
C. 

J. H. Wruson has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the Roanoke Mills Company, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., and 
accepted position as assistant superintendent of the Green- 
ville (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 

J. H. Mayes has been promoted from superintendent to 
manager of the Fitzgerald’ (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

G. R. Hooper has resigned as overseer of carding at the 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., and accepted the 
position of superintendent of the Jewell Cotton Mills, 
Thomasville, N. C. 
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American Made—Immediately Available 


DIRECT SKY BLUE FF 


The product known formerly under several names as Diamine Sky Blue FF, Chicago Blue 
6 B, Benzo Blue 6 B, etc., Bright greenish shade of Sky Blue which can be aftertreated 


CHRYSOPHENINE EXTRA 
Highest quality—Increased production. ’ 
BENZOAZURINE G EXTRA 


Newest addition to our line of Direct Blues. 


UNION COLORS 
Our laboratories are at your disposal for testing, matching and working out your problems. 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Branch Sales Offices: Boston, Mass., Philadelphia, Pa., Greensboro, N. C. 


First Nat’] Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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H. B. Miter has resigned his position as superintend- 
ent of the Cotton Department of the Atlanta Woolen Mills 
to aecept a position as superintendent of the Asheraft 
Cotton Mills, at Florence, Alabama. 

J. Spencer Turner Company officially announce, that 
on and after January 20th, they will be located at No. 56 
Worth Street, New York City, instead of No. 86 Worth 
Street, their former address. 

W. C. Greson, formerly superintendent at the Walton 
Mills, of Monroe, Georgia has accepted a position with the 
Dixie Paper and Bag Company of Atlanta and will travel 
the North Carolina territory. 


Cartes L. Hammock has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Walton Cotton Mills at Monroe, Georgia. ° 

J. E. Presstey has resigned as overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Athens (Ga.) Manufacturing Company and 
has been appointed superintendent of the Cotton Depart- 
ment at the Atlanta Woolen Mills. 


Joun A. Porter, general superintendent of the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company at Macon, Georgia, has joined 
the ranks of the happy bridegrooms, recently marrying a 
Miss Jefferson of Columbus, Georgia. 

W. P. Row anp has resigned from his position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Social Circle (Ga.) Cotton Mills to 
accept a similar position with the mills at Jefferson, Geor- 
gia. 

J. W. Jouty has resigned from his position as superin- 
tendent at the Plowman Mills, Lawrenceville, Georgia. 

Henry W. AGnew, general manager of the Plowman 
Mills at Lawrenceville, Georgia, has been transferred to 
the office of C. M. Plowman & Company at Philadelphia. 
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The Opening Machinery. 


Epitor Corron: 

After the cotton is put in the warehouse according to 
grade, and the number of bales of each grade for the 
mix is decided on, the day’s run is trucked into the opener 
room, where four to eight bales are opened at one time 
and placed handy to the bale breaker, or preparer to feed 
from, taking an armful from first one bale, then the other, 
and putting it in the hopper, or on the apron of the bale- 
breaker, where the cotton is opened into small tufts and 
dropped into, or carried by an apron to the mouth of 
the eotton conveyor pipe, through which it is carried by 
a strong air current to a condenser in the picker room 
and dropped onto.the moving apron of the automatic dis- 
tributor above the hoppers of the automatie feeders. 


There are several makes of automatic distributor, but 
the object of all the different makes is the same, that is 
to get a fairly even feed through the automatic feeder, 
by keeping the hoppers as near the same fullness all the 
time as is possible, for when the hopper is nearly empty 
there is only about two-thirds as much cotton going 
through the automatie feeder as when the hopper is full. 

One make of automatic distributor has a rubber belt or 
apron that runs the entire distance across the tops of all 
the hoppers of the automatic feeders through a trough-like 
arrangement, that has a door above each hopper, that 
opens and shuts across the apron, These doors are con- 
trolled by the amount of cotton in the hopper, when the 
cotton gets down to a certain place in the hopper, say 
one-half. full, the door above the hopper will open across 
the apron, which turns the cotton in this hopper, and when 
the eotton gets say three-fourths full the door will close 
and let the cotton go on to the next hopper. Another 
make has a revolving apron above each hopper, so that 
with all the aprons running the same way the cottor. drop- 
ped on the apron by the condensor would run on across 
the entire set of aprons, but these aprons are reversible and 
are controlled by a cam ‘that reverses No. 1 apron so many 
seconds, allowing the cotton to drop in No. 1 hopper, when 
it starts No. 1 apron forward again, and reverses No. 2 
apron, which allows the cotton to drop in No. 2 hopper so 
many seconds, and so on, the cotton dropping in each 
hopper the same number of seconds and keeping the hop- 
pers about the same fullness all the time, which makes 
a very even lap at the breaker. Either make of auto- 
matie distributor can be adjusted to run the hoppers any 
fullness desired, and are much more satisfactory than 
feeding the hoppers by hand, and make a better mixing 
than is possible to make by hand, because it is more regu- 
lar, and the eotton is opened up into small loose tufts, 
making the work of the succeeding machines easier to per- 
form. 


The production of a modern bale-breaker or preparer 
is most any amount that is necessary to put through up to 
40 bales or more per day, but it will do better work around 
25 bales per day, for the less cotton that goes through, the 
better it is opened. There are two places where the pro- 
duction can be regulated, one is with the speed of the 
upright spike apron; the other is to open or close the 
setting at the stripper roll or apron, the closer the strip- 
ping roll or apron is set to the spiked apron, the smaller 
the tufts of cotton, and consequently the better they are 
opened, and the less liable they are to choke the cotton 
pipe. 

Should this pipe become choked, open the hand hole 
directly in front of the choke, and slap a sack or piece of 
cloth over the hole right quick, this causes the air current 
to jerk the cotton forward and this repeated a few times 
will remove the choke. 

If cotton falls on the floor under the hopper of any kind 
of an automatic feeder, the bottom apron and the spike 
apron are too far apart, or there is one or more slats out 
of the bottom apron, or the make up piece directly in 
front of doffer roll, and over the mote box is broken, and 
should be repaired. The mote boxes on these hoppers 
should be emptied as soon as full. The ends of doffer and 
stripper rolls should be kept free of chokes, as a choke here 
will cause a fire. All moving parts should be oiled at least 
twice a day, as there is more or less dust from the cotton. 

The condeser is capable of taking care of all the cot- 
ton that can be drawn through the cotton pipe, as the con- 
deser screen can be speeded up when necessary. In 
ease of fire coming through the conveyer pipe and con- 
denser, confine the cotton to one hopper, and ring the bell 
or signal that stops the cotton coming fron: opener room; 
when the pipe is empty, take the cotton from the hopper 
and put out the fire. This way of handling it keeps the 
fire from getting scattered in several machines. 

The writer believes the cotton conveyer pipe could be 
improved by having a partition made of wire screening, 
and solid pieces at intervals, The cotton to go through 
the upper part of the pipe, and let the sand and dust fall 
through the sereen, and be caught in pockets made so as 
to be cleaned. This partition would have to be about one- 
fourth or one-third from the bottom of the pipe and have 
an auxiliary fan pulling the same way as the cotton fan. 


The amount of cotton going through the automatic 
feeder and opener can be regulated by the adjustment at 
the stripper, or by changing the speed of the spike apron. 

While a great many mills have done away with their 
cotton cleaning trunks between the openers and the 
breakers, the writer believes they are a good thing and 
that the fault was with the operators and not the trunks, 
a 20 or 30-foot section of inclined cleaning trunk attached 
to each opener, if properly handled, will take out lots of 
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Here is one concern that doesn’t. In fact they have so guarded this big plant with an 


Anchor Post Unclimbable Chain Link Fence 


that all would-be trespassers, disreputable or not, ters, or of petty thieves, to force an entrance into 
are effectively barred out. your plant or your yards day or night. 

A request for our Factory Fence Catalog is a re- 
Anchor Post Fences of Chain Link Woven Steel quest for the expression of expert fence fabricators 
upset the deepest-laid plans of the craftiest plot- and erectors: 
ATLANTA, GA.—Empire Bldg. NEW YORK—167 Broadway 


Philadelphia, Pa., Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
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Hartford, Conn,, 902 Main St. Boston, Mass., 79 Milk St. 
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sand, dirt, and other foreign matter that is done with and 
will give the other cleaning machines a better chance. A 
three blade beater on the opener set to 44 inch from the 
feed rolls, and making 1000 r. p. m. will give good results 
and not injure the fibres. A. L. A. (Ga.) 


Cost of Making Cotton. 


Ep1toR COTTON: 

After reading your article “Spot Cotton” in the De- 
cember issue, and reading different articles on the cost of 
production’ and less than the cost of production, ete., and 
iaving farmed some myself, I asked a friend whom I 
knew had bought 21 acres of land in January and put it 
all in cotton, whether he mvis any moncy on the deal. He 
showed me his )ovks, and he *s a mar that keeps accurate 
account of all his transactions, or as acevrate as it is prae- 
tical to keep, and his sevonnt on th: eotten crop summed 
up like this: Cost of land $1,000.00; cost of mule, $250.00; 
implements, $50; a total investment of $1300.00 at 8 per 





comb. SE is ahehtake s+ cannes eas pecan . . -$104.00 
Hired man, 8 months at $50 per mounth...... . 400.00 
Hocing “Gi GR PON, 055 so bane dias sabe dhe 20k 49.50 
Portilinggs i). dt i dvlihsle obs wed dé de ted wisietiic. 160.00 
Posi GUE sg AE i anh 5 004500. 80 eden aeksee 200.00 
Cotten: S068. TO SUMS 5s bcs occd.ipac caasicad thoes 40.00 

Total cost of: planting and growing crop...... $953.50 


He sold 5,170 pounds of lint cotton at 30 cents a 
pound and he says his seed will over pay for gathering 
and ginning and as he is using his hired man and mule for 
work outside of the cotton crop, and making money on 
the work they are doing he didn’t think it fair to charge 
more than 8 months to the cotton crop. 

Now this man made a profit of $597.49 on an investment 
of $953.50, or nearly 63 per cent, and never hit a lick 
himself, and raised cotton in this year of high prices, 1918, 
for less than 1814 cents a pound, to be exact, 18.4429 cents 
a pound. 

When the farmer learns that the spinner usually makes 
more profit spinning high priced cotton than he does low 
priced cotton, and that its not the price of cotton the spin- 
ner kicks about, but the fluctuations, and that it is a high 
price, based on false reports of conditions that is bound to 
be followed by a drop, that the spinner dreads, he will quit 
knocking the spinner and turn on the politician and law 
makers where the real trouble lies. 

“Ex-Farmer” (Georgia.) 





What About the Overseer? 


Epvitor Corton: 

After reading “Making Superintendents,” by “Super- 
intendent (N. H.)” there come to my mind several (perti- 
nent?) questions I, as an overseer, would like to ask, and 
would like “Superintendent (N. H.)” and others to answer 
as “man to man.” 

To start with, isn’t it a faet that you have to love your 
“job” to make a success of it, be it doctor, lawyer, mer- 
chant, engineer, millman, or what not; be willing to give it 
your full time and thought; in a way, be married to your 
job? 
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Will a man who has been forced to follow some par- 
ticular work against his wishes and inclinations ever love 
that work, be willing to give it the time and thought neces- 
sary to make a success of it? 

Isn’t it the advice of most all successful men who have 
really “gone over the top” in their line, to choose what pro- 
fession you are going to follow, when young, the younger 
the better, and prepare yourself for that profession, but be 
sure and choose a profession you like, a work you will love 
to do? 

In ease of promotion of the Superintendent to Presi- 
dent or General Manager, what chance would an overseer 
have, though entirely competent to be a superintendent, 
where the former superintendent had one or more sons in 
the mill? 

Isn’t it human nature, and wouldn’t we all promote our 
own son, though he was not entirely competent? 

Why is it the disposition of most superintendents to 
keep: their overseers from seeking or accepting a position 
as superintendent? Is it because they think their overseers 
ean’t successfully handle a mill or is it because they do not 
want to give up a good man? 

Isn’t there a little “polly-tick” in the best of us? 

Overseer (Ga.). 


Too Many Spindles. 
Epitor COTTON: 

In regard to the letter in the November number of 
CorrTon, concerning production on mules, I wish to call at- 
tention to an error in the number of spindles in each mule. 
You have stated it as 596 while it should be 496. 

This correction in the number of spindles in each mule 
will show a more favorable result in the production by 
about four and a half hanks per spindle per week. There- 


fore, I shall appreciate your printing this correction. 
A Mule Man (Pa.). 





A New Social Organization. 


Representatives of several textile machinery and supply 
firms met at luncheon recently in Greenville, S. C., when 
tentative plans were made for the formation of the Green- 
ville Textile Club. A committee, composed of R. M. Maul- 
din, Milton G. Smith and James A. Greer, was elected to 
draw up plans and submit them at a future meeting. 

The principal purposes of the organization will be to 
promote social relations between machinery and supply 
men, to boost Greenville and to boom the Southern Textile 
Exposition. 

The idea of forming the club originated with R. M. 
Mauldin, southern selling agent for the Saco-Lowel! Shops, 
and J. H. Spencer, southern manager of the Barber-Colman 
Co. 

Those present at the luncheon were: G. G. Slaughter, 
James A. Greer, Milton G. Smith, James H. Maxwell, J. 
MacRabb, J. H. Spencer, L. W. Cuddy, R. M. Mauldin, 
DuPont Guerry, J. M. Sitton, Walter W. Gayle, D. L. 
Norris, W. B. Player, E. 8. Player, A. B .Carter, V. D. 
Ramseur, Hampton Smith, Fred B. Crowell, John R. 
White, W. Lindsay Wilson, N. H. Alford, A. M. Norris and 
Ira L. Griffin 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Southern Textile Exposition Company announces the Third 
Southern Textile Exposition, which will be held in Greenville, S. C., 
from May 5th to May 10th of this year. 


After careful consideration on the part of the Directors it was de- 
cided that it would be best to hold the Show in the Spring rather than 
in the Fall of the year, for the reason that the month of May in the 
South is usually the most delightful season of the year. 


* 
Another reason for holding the Show in May is that it will make 
the southern Show one year apart from the shows usually held in the 
East, rather than just a few months apart as was formerly the case. 


It is believed that the Show will tend to stimulate and put con- 
siderable new life and interest into the textile industries. 


The coming Exposition is intended to feature very strongly the 
specialties, new appliances and products that have been developed, 
and which should be placed before the progressive manufacturers. 


That this Show will be an eminent success is already vouched for 
by the large number of applications for space by the prospective ex- 
hibitors. 

For full information and floor diagrams, write to Southern Tex- 


tile Exposition Company, Greenville, S. C., John A. McPherson, 
Directing Manager. 


3rd SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


May 5th to May 10th, 1919 


Fesrvuary, 1919, 
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Analyzing Inefficiency. 


EpitoR Corton: 

In all mills there are various forms of inefficiency. It is 
more or less according to the management methods. Most 
mills have a record at the close of each day for every de- 
partment as to exactly how much the lost efficiency is for 
each. A few others confine the reports to weekly accounts, 
and a still less number of mills, defer reports to monthly 
accounting. A very few mills have no reports. 

In all mills the collective inefficiencies are bound to 
show up at some time or other in dollars and cents. There 
are always three ways in which inefficiencies are expressed, 
viz; Ist, quantity or quality not produced; 2nd, per cent of 
loss; 3rd, dollars not earned. These three forms of state- 
ment are very familiar to all manufacturers, but all three 
are one and the same thing. Quantity and quality are the 
telling factors upon which the reputation and the strength 
of the management depend, And it is just in proportion 
as the management analyses the cause of the losses, that 
they will know what the situation truly is, or rather what 
it is that causes the losses. 

All surely know painfully well the loss in money, but 
few know the intricate details which cause any or all de- 


ficiencies. The reason for not knowing more in this line 
may be two. First, incompetency. Second, lack of vital- 
ity to work. 


To know many things, means rea] work. It means get- 
ting down to details. At the manufacturing end it means 
to stand for hours with a stop-watch in one hand and a 
speed eounter in the other. It means timing accurately, 
counting accurately and measuring and weighing perfectly. 
It means rapid eye service and knowing definitely what 
causes the losses. 

In all manufacturing there are two classes of losses— 
the legitimate or unavoidable, and those illegitimate or 
avoidable, The expert manufacturer must know the differ- 
ence between the two, and in order to know, he needs to 
study the situation minutely. He should know how to se- 
lect his inspectors and testers. Knowing their work and the 
checking-up of their work is very important. 

Tabulated their work is to ascertain: 1, what it is that 
is lost; 2, how much is lost; 3, location where it is lost; 4, 
who is working at the point of loss; 5, what causes the loss; 
6, why it is lost; 7, how it is lost; 8, when it is lost; 9, 
process at which the loss counts; 10, who is responsible for 
the loss; 11, time consumed during loss; 12, value of the loss 
as waste; 13, salvage from the waste made; 14, per cent 
loss preventable, estimated; 15, per cent loss preventable, 
accurately learned. 

This list applies to all departments of a factory. This 
list is a good working card for the waste or loss killer. 

There are at least fourteen different details given in 
the list to follow up and to follow down. No executive 
knows fully how to increase the efficiency by reducing the 
waste of materials, waste of time, or waste of energy, etc., 
without making a close study of any one process and by 
analyzing the situation as laid out in the list. 

To make certain that this diseussion drives the matter 
fully home to any interested reader, a definite section will 
be taken and analyzed. The warping will be taken as an 
example, The production may be far from the amount 
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required to keep the other departments moving and thus 
adding much to the cost per pound of the yarns warped. 
Nobody seems to know definitely or precisely just what 
the matter is. A casual answer may be given to the ques- 
tion as to why the production is not up to the standard and 
it will be answered about in this way, viz: “That the work 
does not seem to run right.” As a matter of fact nobody 
may know just what the matter is or if it is the quality 
of the yarn nobody knows why it runs badly. 

Very likely the spinning department will get all the ham- 
mering without very materially improving the operation 
of warping. The trouble is that nobody is interested suffi- 
ciently or cares to work hard enough to get at the detailed 
facts in the whole situation of warping. A trustworthy 
man will have to be selected to make an accurate account- 
ing of the inefficiency with reference to warping. He will 
be provided with a form as shown herewith or similar, 
also a reliable stop-watch and a speed indicator. He will 
take several different warpers, one at a time, and get the 
facts with reference to each one separately. 

This form should contain the data connected with each 
test as follows: Date the test started, warper number, yarn 
number, operator of the machine, duration of test and 
name of man making the test. Also the speed, size of 
spools, ete. Column 1 shows the various causes for the 
different interruptions. Column 2 is a record of each stop 
opposite each kind of interruption. Each stop will be ex- 
pressed in minutes and fractions thereof. Column 3 will 
show the total stops. Column 4 will present the total times 
stopped. Column 5 will average the time per stop. Col- 
umn 6 will state the per cent of time stopped during the 
total time of the test. All these averages are very import- 
ant in order to arrive at the root of the real trouble which 
is causing the most loss. At the bettom of the sheet or 
form, the summary of each column will be entered together 
with the general averages. 

A very large mill conducted a sim’iar test, and it reveal- 
ed a condition of things which was surprising to the man- 
agement. Trouble was found at various points which was 
unexpected, for example: 

At the time of tying-in a new set of spools, it was found 
that the spools were not picked up and not ready to be tied 
in at the warper which was waiting. It was also found that 
often times orders were not given in time for the changes 
wanted to be made at a warper, and it would have to wait 
for orders. Sometimes part of a warper would actually 
get tied-in and would have to be retied again because or- 
ders to change were not given on time. Waiting for the 
creelers who were not always on the job was another evil. 
Even the simple matter of taking leases was found to be de- 
fective inasmuch as the lease rods were too blunt at the 
ends and also not smooth enough to pass between the ends 
without catching here and there and breaking a few ends. 
The time taken to make the leases, ranged from 6 to 10 
per cent of the total time required to complete the cycle of 
tying-in, filling beam, doffing and back to.the tying-in again. 
The time consumed in tying-in ranged from 5 to 12 per 
cent. Counting and.changing number of ends 7 to 84 per 
cent, depending on the extent of the change to be made 
as well as with the swiftness of the operation. 

With reference to the quality of the yarn, some interest- 
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Doing the thing that “Couldn’t Be Done” 


This Graton & Knight Spartan 24” double belt was installed in July, 1912, on a gener- 


ator drive in the plant of the Bosch Magneto Co., Springfield, Mass. 


The extremely 


short pulley centers caused some belting men to throw up their hands and say, “It 


can’t. be done.” 
than sig years. 


But this Spartan Belt has been doing it successfully for more 
Now, note its low cost. 


At the purchase price per foot, the bill 


figures ninety-siz cents per week or .004% per delivered horsepower per week. 


The above result, at so low a cost, is due to the 
Graton & Knight standardization—using the right belt 
for the work to be done, at a price that it ought to 
cost—no more and no less. Economy in belting means 
the longest and best service possible under given con- 
ditions. We make all kinds of leather belting for all 
uses—large or small. 


The nature of the drive always governs the wear 
of any belt. Two belts of exactly the same quality 
on two different drives will make showings varying 
greatly in length of service. Using Graton & Knight 
Standardized Series Leather Belts means full de- 
livery of power for every dollar invested. 


The G. & K. Idea is economy through standardiza- 
tion. It means the right belt in the right place. For ex- 
ample Spartan—the belt illustrated—is especially 
adapted for hard drives, high speed, intermittent loads 
and where belts are subjected to the action of steam, 
oil, water and other agencies destructive to ordinary 


belting. It may be that you are using too good a belt 
for some purposes and belts not good enough for an- 
other. Cost Equalization will spell Economy for you 
in capital letters. 


One factor in the solution of your belting problems 
is the use of belting made from properly tanned 
leather. The hide of a steer is Nature’s tough 
elastic, resilient protection during years of activity. 
G. & K. tanning preserves all of those qualities. 
Nothing can really take the place of the matted fibre 
of leather which locks and unlocks in response to the 
demands of expansion and contraction, to the very 
end of its life. 


It will save you money to let us recommend belts 
for every drive in your plant. Then, in buying, 
specify “Graton & Knight——Brand of equal,” This 
does not commit you to buying our belts. It does 
put your buying on the one economical basis—that 
of the work to be done. 


Write for Booklet on Standardization as applied to Belting. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting, Lace Leather, Packings and Specialties. 


Atlanta New Orleans 


Boston 


Chicago Detroit 
Cleveland Fall River 


‘Kansas City 
Minneapolis 


Montreal, Can. Philadelphia 


Seattle Leicester, Eng. 


St. Louis 


New York Pittsburgh 


Portland, Ore. 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. of Texas—Dallas, Texas. 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Wis. 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., of California—San Francisco, Cal. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


LEATHER 











ATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized Series 


Tanned by us for belting mse 
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Det@ iste cass coke c4te< se RECORD OF WARPER STOPPAGES 


Warp ae eS See 
Yarm BO, .nscdcsecdcesier 


CxpeMOOSR ccc eens ceeds 
Warper Speed ........... 
Size of Spools .......... 
Duration of Test ........ 
Pee ere 
Per Cent Time Lost 





INTERRUPTIONS. 


Tying-in set of spools........ 


Taking thread leases ........-- 


Counting and changing ends....| 


Waiting for orders .........-- 
Waiting se eee ere 
Writing for Creelers ........- 
Double ends on spool ........-- 
Coarse ends on spool ........ 


Soft ends on spool ........-- 


Lost ends on spool.........- 


Single ends on spool.........- 
Cut yarn on spool ..........-- 
Mixed yarn on spool .......... 
Broken yarn on spool ........ 
Leafy yarn on spool 

Bunchy yarn on spool ........ 
Large knots on spool .......- 
Slip knots on spool .......... 
Twisted knots on spool...... 
Over-filled spools ......... 
Under-filled spools 

Snarled spools ............-++ 


Broken spools ..... ee BS 


Spools jumping out .......... i 


Leese Belt ...cnccensss 

Tight Dad. cass Beat es Cae bake 
Stop-motion out of order 
Waiting for parts ....... 


Operator on other warper...... 


Operator away from warper ... .! 


Poet: BB i tikes ws bed bbdc eves 
Reverse twist ends ........... 
Hard Twisted Ends .......... 
Beam heads not true .......... 
Orel GPU ches bees yc o<asee 
Cleaning machine ............ 
Doffing product .............. 
Stopped for oiling ........... 
Measuring roll sticks ......... 
Speed too slow ............... 
Poor expansion combs ........ 

POU hd bc 6 bis cas cd dy te sou 


General averages ........ 


To Determine Cause of Lost 


Per cent of Total 





times stopped 
REMARKS 


minutes and fractions 
per stop 


Stops given in 
Total stops 

Total time stopped 
Average Time 
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Sc a —h-asse sees smth neue 
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ing figures were found as follows: Soft ends of yarn on 
spools consumed 4 4/10 per cent of the time to exchange 
spools for sound yarn. In other cases 2 2/10 per cent for 
snarled spools, 17 per cent for slipped ends on spools. 
These ends were not tied to the spools as should have been 
4 of 1 per cent was for warper tender absent from her 
machines. Cut yarn, 2 2/10 per cent. The total amount 
of time stopped for all causes, ranged from 33 to 46 per 
cent. 

It was also found that the greatest trouble was on ac- 
count of the spools. There were three sizes of spools and 
the larger size was too big for the size of the yarn and the 
speed of the warpers. The smaller spools were too small. 
Both of these points are very important to consider in 
connection with warping—that the spools are not too heavy 
and that the speed is slow enough to give an even satis- 
factory result. The best yarn made will not stand an over- 
heavy spool nor over-speeding of warpers. Many mills 


, have discovered this important point. A mill had trouble 


warping the yarn. This same yarn was taken to another 
mill where the speed was only one-half the speed of the 
mill in question, and it ran right and produced a higher 
production than with the high speed warpers. Snarled 
spools and also broken spools, having places on the spool 
heads where the ends may catch, have caused much need- 
less stoppage. Over and under filled spools also gave a 
wholesale crop of stoppages. 

Another discovery made was in connection with the 
yarn which was supposed to be quite satisfactory in qual- 
ity. There was also an over-dose of stoppages on account 
of soft yarn on spools, coarse ends, and single spun yarn. 
Even the bad carding was shown up by the coarse leaf in 
the yarn catching into the dents and drop wires and break- 
ing the ends. For it was not enough to merely record the 
stoppages under the heading of ends broken—note was 
also made of what it was that broke the end, or the real 
cause of the end breaking. This is what raised the dis- 
tinction between cut yarn and broken yarn. Cut yarn being 
caused by bad rolls and draft gears slipping. While 
broken yarn is good yarn which has been overstrained by 
an overfilled spool, or by using spools that are too big for 
the work. Overstrained yarn causes the breaking of good 
yarn by having too much tension on the bobbin while being 
wound off the bobbin onto spools at the spooling process. 

The spooling also came in for a call down. The spooler 
tenders were making too many slip-knots, also not tying 
ends on spools, but often winding the end on when the other 
end could not be found. The lost ends were found to be over 
numerous because the spools were wound too soft; not hav- 
sufficient tension on the bobbins while being wound. Anoth- 
er serious matter which caused straining of yarn at the 
spools, was the fact that the spoolers themselves were over- 
speeded. Some broken yarn was also caused by the thread 
guides being set too close. While some thread guides were 
set so far apart that it did not take the bunches out. So 
these broke at the warper drop wires. 

Another case of wrong in connection with warping was 
found in the creels. There were all kinds of skewer steps. 
Some were found to. be sticky wooden bearings, algo iron 
steps in which there was too much play. Both of these in- 
ferior steps caused the spools to jump out of place, some 
times falling down through the ends and breaking the ends 
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Where Pennies Save Dollars 


HAT about last month’s losses in shutdowns—and replace- 
ment of broken apparatus? Will the total for the year be 
staggering, as usual? It ‘is unnecessary. 


Where textile manufacture is carried on with due efficiency and 
economy, there is Oxweld equipment—for quickly and permanently 
welding practically every metal thing that breaks. Only a few min- 
utes application of the Oxweld Blowpipe—its oxwelding flame 
mends the break, the part goes back into service as before—no time 
lost, no failure in production, no expense for a new part. 


Oxweld Injector Type Blowpipes are the most efficient and eco- 
nomical, regardless of the source of your acetylene gas supply. 
Where for portability or other 
reasons compressed acetylene is 
used from cylinders, Oxweld 
Injector Type Blowpipes utilize 
far more of the contents of the 
cylinders than will any other 
type of blowpipe. 


Write for Special Booklet 
on Textile Mill Application 





OXWELD ACETYLENE 
COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGC 
LOS ANGELES 


World’s Largest Maker of Oxy-Acetv'ene 
Apparatus for Oxwelding and Cutting M_ tals 


Oxweld Low Pressure Acetylene Generators 
are simple and automatic in action, operate at a 
préssure of less than 1 1b. per square inch, and 
deliver a constant flow of acetylene to the blow- 
pipes at an unvarying pressure. 
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Beam heads not truly fastened to the wooden barrel 
caused delay in efficient working. 

Parts broken on the warper and no spare parts in 
readiness to replace them. 

In changing a warper over, the matter of counting ends 
was found to be done by expert warper tenders who could 
be better employed as operators of the machines, letting the 
counting be done by those who could count right and lay 
the ends properly, but who could not operate warpers. A 
proper division of labor counts for much as can readily be 
seen. oe. 

Slack belts caused not only the loss of production by 
not giving full speed, but the yanking motion given to the 
warpers unnecessarily broke the ends. And these slack 
belts would also run off, frequently stopping the work. 
There were also overtight belts which imparted a sudden 
start to warpers making many smashes, 

Waiting for hands to come and doff the beams, and 
having too many warpers in the service for the work ir 
process, gave an unhealthy circulation to the work and 
help stood in each other’s way. This gave the help interm't 
tent service and much loss of time, pulling and grabbing 
for spools, demoralizing the. efficiency. 

Two more things which were observed were the loss of 
time incident to the amount of walking the help had to do 
to get around a day’s round of duties. First the machines 
were set too far apart causing excessive walking betweer 
machines. Second, the toilet rooms were located too far 
away causing long absences from the work. 

Two other different matters were noticed which greatly 
retarded the work. One was the poor light during the day 
and the same poor service during the period of artificial 
lighting. More lamps were put in and they were more 
advantgeously arranged. With reference to the day light 
it was found that for years the warpers had been operated 
with the wrong end to the light. It wags found expedient 
to actually turn the warpers bodily around, changing the 
entir@ line-up of these machines. This was done and the 
change spoke for itself by giving a higher efficiency. 

Considerable distress was caused by improperly marking 
the different numbers of yarn, which mixed the yarn, and 
much delay was caused in looking over the ereelg to straight- 
en this matter out. 

"Machines are: sometimes found to run too slow. Stop- 
Poor combs. Measuring roll bear- 
Some warps are too long, other 


motions out of order. 
ing out of line and dirty. 
warps too short. 

A very important new discovery was made which is 
really new to say the least among some mills and which 
comes under the heading of “spool service.” It was found 
that there was too much time lost in turning spools in the 
hand as being creeled in order to have the end pull over the 
spool instead of under as usually practiced. So the spools 
thereafter were piled into the spool racks with the right 
end of the spools out or up, so that the ereelers could run 
the skewers into the spool with assurance of having the 
end in the right position, thus eliminating at one erack all 
the superfluous motions necessary to turn the spools over in 
the hands at a time when the warpers were stopped for 
ereeling. It was found that this work could be done by 
the ereelers while the warpers were all in operation and at 
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much less time while doing this one thing by itself. The 
help doing this work had even much more time to them- 
selves while the warpers operated a correspondingly longer 
time. 

The tests herein related and explained cost absolutely 
nothing compared with the new conditions brought about. 
On the other hand it paid over and over for itself beyond 
computation—taking all in all into consideration; as it 
made better goods, more goods and in much less time, and 
gave not only the warper tenders an easier time, but more 
pay also, the subsequent processes of slashing and weaving 
had a corresponding increase in efficient results. 

Analyzing the processes and getting down to details is 
what counts. It reveals the actual conditions. It means 
study and work. Thus the foremanship and expert man- 
agement, so called, not fully imbued with the disposition to 
observe and discover the impediments of efficiency must 


sooner or later make way for the efficiency gang. 
Contrast (R. I.). 


Kaustine. 


The history of “Kaustine” is an unique illustration of 
the value of perseverance; of how the indomitable deter- 
mination of one man with an idea convinced his asso- 
ciates, overcame all obstacles and finally won a complete 
and enduring success. 

“Everyone said that it ecouldn’t be done, 
“But . * * * 

“Tight’ning his belt and lifting his chin, 
“And setting his lips in a bit of a grin, 

“He tackled this thing that couldn’t be done 
“And, by the Lord Harry he did it.” 

Away back in 1909, Frederick Edward Wilson became 
interested in waterless sewage disposal by the chemical 
process. This was in Bradford, Pa., where he came across 
a novel device, the territorial patent rights of which were 
being offered for sale. 

The contrivance he found was erude in the extreme and 
very dissimilar to the present Kaustine system. It com- 
prised a mechanical odor-trap arranged for an out-house 
closet seat. It was further suggested that this device might 
be installed over a cement vault and placed near the house, 
or on the back porch, and chemicals used to keep it sani- 
tary. 

After carefully investigating the proposition, Mr. Wil- 
son became intensely enthusiastic about its future possi- 
bilities, and securing the financial assistance of several 
friends he bought the proposition and began its develop- 
ment. 

The next two years were filled with disappointment after 
disappointment. Engineers said that the ventilation prob- 
lem was impossible. Numerous chemists declared that 
there was no chemical known that would withstand the ex- 
posure of months in the antiseptie tank and still retain its 
sterilizing strength; while a number of engineers told him 
that dependable ventilation could not be produced that 
would satisfactorily draw away the odors that would be 
generated in the antiseptic tank and the toilet. 

However, as Mr. Wilson was neither a chemist nor an 
engineer, he refused to be disheartened by this professional 
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advice and kept digging away at his problem. 


tion problem was solved. 


During this developing process, insofar as the physical 
apparatus was concerned, experiments were also under way 
Earl) 
in the business Mr. Wilson realized that a suitable chem- 
ical was an important part of the system, therefore he se- 


tending to the perfecting of the chemical solvent. 


cured for consultation purposes the very best chemists 


procurable. 


the chemical “Kaustine” was produced. 


the sterilized state of the treated sewage and thereby pre- 
vent decomposition and putrefaction. that would be free 


from danger in handling and whose cost would be within 
the reach of the average person. 
Starting out with a capitalization of $3,000 and manu- 
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facturing all the necessary parts in a little building 20 by 
30 feet, the Kaustine Company, Inc., with executive of- 
fices at Buffalo, N. Y., has had a consistent growth until 
to-day more than half a million dollars are involved in the 
manufacture of the various parts that enter into the make- 
up of the Kaustine system, while the present plant con- 
tains many thousand feet of floor space. 

Until the present time the development of the business 
of the Kaustine Company has largely been in the North, 
their sales in that section last year amounting to $750,000; 
however, many scattered sales have been made in other parts 
of the country and abroad. Realizing the great prosper- 
ity and progressiveness of the South at this time, the 
Kaustine Company has engaged Mr, A. M. Whelpley as 
southern sales manager, with offices at 428 Candler Build- 
ing, Atlanta, and are beginning a systematic development 
of the southern territory. 
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Experi- 
ment after experiment was made until finally the ventila- 


That they were seeking the impossible even 
these expert chemists admitted, but the persistency of the 
man with the idea kept the work progressing until finally 
This was a chem- 
ical that would subdue sewage odor, that would disinte- 
grate and dissolve solid particles of sewage. that would 
soften toilet paper, that would positively disinfect sewage 
and render it free from all germ life, that would preserve 
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Suggestions for the Supply Department. 


“Storing, Its Eeonomie Aspects and Proper Methods,” 
is the title of a new book by H. B. Twyford of the Otis 
Elevator Company. It contains two hundred pages wit) 
illustrations and forms and is a companion volume to 
“Purchasing” by the same author. 

Too often the stores keeper is looked upon as a man 
whose duties are exclusively physical. He is not supposed 
to have a thinking job. The position of stores keeper needs 
better recognition; it needs recognition on a somewhat dif- 
ferent basis to that which is usually accorded it. Sufficient 
consideration has not been given to the potentialities of the 
keeper of stores and supplies. He is in complete control 
of many valuable products. If he is not in complete con- 
trol, he is not being given a standing commensurate with 
that to which he is entitled. 

Supplies held in storage are a form of wealth. If they 
were of no value there would be no logical reason for stor- 
ing them. All wealth is, or should be, actively utilized to 
produce other forms of wealth, Too many supplies on 
hand and oceupying valuable room for long periods repre- 
sents waste. Records of quantities and values should be 
kept. It is in an endeavor to solve some of these problems 
that Mr. Twyford has prepared this book on storing. 

The price of this book is $3.50 and it may be procured 
either through Corron or direct from the publishers, the 
D. Van Nostrand Company, New York. 


A Convenient Attachment. 


Owners of Ford cars may easily increase their useful- 
ness 100 per cent. This is done by the use of an attach- 
ment which may be applied or removed in an hour’s time. 
This attachment lengthens the wheel base and the frame. 
converting the pleasure car into a light truck capable of 
handling loads of 1000 to 1800 pounds. . 

With this attachment it is unnecessary to cut or dis- 
turb the Ford frame. The original splash pans and run- 
ning boards can be used. The attachment is shipped assem- 
bled and ready to be instantly installed. Wheel bases from 
112 to 136 inches may be secured as desired when order- 
ing. 

This convenient and useful attachment is known as the 
“Grebford” unit and its advantages will at once be ap- 
parent to Ford owners.’ It is manufactured by The Greb 
Company, 172-173 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Irving National Bank has prepared a pocket edi- 
tion of its Commercial Map of Latin America for the 
commercial traveler in Latin America. This edition gives 
in easily available form details concerning area, popula- 
tion, imports, exports, facilities of transportation, com- 
munication and commerce, elevation, distribution of pro- 
duets, rainfall and other forms of information relating to 
Latin American trade. Concerns about to send a represen- 
tative to Latin America can secure a copy of this booklet 
upon request. 


“Surround the cripple with the proper environment and 
his work will be as satisfactory as that of any workman.” 
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Going After Latin American Trade. 
BY 8S. G. WHITEHEAD. 


Selling a high class, well advertised brand of hosiery 
to the domestic trade is one proposition; selling the same 
grade of goods to foreign buyers, among whom no educa- 
tional advertising had been done and who could only be 
addressed through an interpreter, is an entirely different 
proposition. This was the experience of the “crack” sales- 
man of the Unexcelled Hosiery Company, who was making 
his initial trip to South America in an effort to lay the 
foundation for some export business. After landing in 
Rio de Janeiro and arranging to get his sample cases 
through the Custom House, Mr, Salesman signed the neces- 
sary papers and giving 
a cash guarantee to cover 
the bond on these sam¢ 
ples, he betook himself to 
the office of the U. 8. Con- 
sul General to procure 
some information regard- 
ing prospective customers. 

In the consular offices 
he found real assistance. 
From the records on file 
there he was able to pre- 
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ular business with South American firms pivots on 
the question of suitable credits. Large American 
banking institutions, with branches or correspond- 
ent banks located in the principal cities of the Latin 
Republics, render this necessary aid in a convenient 
form and at vour elbow.’’ 
situation is explained by Mr. Whitehead in this num- 


botany, may enjoy the delightful walks in these gardens, 
the charm of which is increased by the wooded steeps and 
grim cliffs of Corcovado just above. 

After the Gardens it seemed fitting to drive along the 
avenue of Palms which is 1785 feet in length and on either 
side of which have been planted palm trees which rise ma- 
jestically skyward making this one of the most impressive 
avenues to be found in any city. 

After luncheon Mr. Salesman hailed a passing taxi and 
set off for Sugar Loaf mountain. The summit is reached 
from the mountain of Urea. The visitor ascends to the sum- 
mit of Urea by means of a cog line and there takes a seat 
in a small car which passes over the abyss between the two 
mountains suspended on a wire cable. The trip is one 
which tries one confidence in modern engineering and few 
people make the passago 
without thinking of the 
terrible fall they would re- 


ceive should the cable 
break. However, acci- 
dents are well guarded 


against and when the sum- 
mit of Sugar Loaf is 
reached the traveler is 
well repaid for the trip. 
All the wonders of Rio 
Harbor are presented to 


The reason for this credit 





pare a list of the leading 
importers of the goods car- 
ried by him and also procure a great deal of general in- 
formation regarding the standing of certain of the houses 
which appeared on this list. 

As nothing could be done until his samples were cleared, 
he decided to devote the following day to the pleasure of 
sightseeing and accordingly, after breakfasting early on a 
roll and eup of coffee he took a tramear to the Botanical 
Gardens which are the finest in the world. Here he found 
every kind of tropical plant known, and their arrangement 
was to him very attractive. Wherever the eye directed its 
view it was met with a mass of flowers and trees, always so 
arranged as to shut out the background of buildings, leav- 
ing no feeling of the artificial nature of the gardens. Here 
is found the first royal palm tree which was ever planted in 
Brazil. It is called the “Mother Palm” as it is from this 
tree that all the royal palms in Brazil originated. It is 
said that this tree was planted in 1808 by King Joao VI of 
Portugal, who founded these gardens. The morning pass- 
ed pleasantly amidst such strange surroundings and the 
trees served to absorb much of the heat of the sun. Even a 
commercial person, like the salesman with no interest in 





the eye in a marvelous pan- 
orama. The bay studded 
with the surrounding mountains with the city at their feet 
make a wonderful view that one cannot find words to suit- 
ably describe. To Mr. Salesman, who had seen the won- 
ders of Yellowstone Park and Yosemite Valley in the 
United States it seemed something strictly foreign, for 
nowhere outside of Brazil does one find the peculiarly 
shaped mountains which meet the eye in Rio. The return 
to the city was made by way of the beaches and he arrived 
at his hotel glad of the opportunity to rest a little before 
dinner. : 

The evening was spent on the Avenido Rio Branco which 
was brilliantly illuminated. To the visitor it is always in- 
teresting to sit at one of the small tables which are placed 
on the edge of the sidewalk, watching the passing crowd, 
whilst taking some refreshment. A visit to the Municipal 
Theatre ended the day’s pleasure. This theatre is worthy 
of a visit for its decorations alone, as they are wonderful. 
Connected with the theatre is a fine restaurant decorated in 
Assyrian style and one soon loses the idea that Brazil is 
a country far behind our own civilization. 

The next two days were spent making inquiries in the 

























of producing a maple flooring without a peer. 


foot of it is guaranteed for quality and milling. 


Comes from Michigan’s most modern mills. It is eare- 
fully milled from the very choicest of kiln dried stock. 
The most up-to-date electrical automatic machinery 
insures a satisfactory product. Give Superior Brand 


a chance to prove its worth and 


You'll Surely Appreciate 


These Qualities 


Tell us your flooring requirements and we'll be pleased 
“to quote a delivered price in any quantity anywhere. 
We are in position to save you money, time 


trouble on your flooring needs. 


Scores of the greatest mills in the textile 
industry are floored with Superior Brand 
Maple. We'll be pleased to ‘ell you more 


about them on request, 


Write today, or if in a hurry, wire us at our expense, 
for delivered quotations on any size, any grade, any 


quantity, anywhere. 


NASHVILLE-HARDWOOD 
FLOORING CO. 


1534-1544 SOUTH WESTERN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


Right at the Top 


That's where Superior Brand Maple Flooring is placed 
by every man who knows flooring and judges it from 
an unbiased viewpoint. Superior Brand belongs at 
the top because it is manufactured with the one idea 
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NEW DEPARTURE SINGLE ROW TYPE. 


Chrome Alloy Steel 
Accurate Dimensions 

High Efficiency Service 
Quality Throughout 


The New Departure Manufacturing Company, 
Bristol, Conn. 389 Detroit, Mich, 
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different banks regarding the credit standing of the various 
firms on the list procured from the American Consul. In 
this matter Mr, Salesman found his old adviser, Mr. Stev- 
enson, very helpful ag he had long experience in business 
in the eity and could say from a general business man’s 
point of view if a firm was a good risk or not, even when 
the banker would not express an opinion. He also found 
that the American Chamber of Commerce in Rio was able 
to supply useful information. He decided to take each 
firm on his list and get together all the information pro- 
eured on that particular house, when he could classify it 
as to what credit should be allowed. To his mind it ap- 
peared that the-points to consider were first, financial re- 
sponsibility of the buyer, second, the amount of his order, 
third, the prospect for future business. 

This classification consumed some little time as he made 
a point of visiting each firm of interest in town to get an 
idea of its appearance and the general movement of their 
business. Finally all the ground work was concluded and 
as the samples had been cleared through the Express Fed- 
eral’s intervention, he was in a position to start his selling 
efforts. : 

A good interpreter was procured through the assistance 
of the hotel manager and having determined on whom he 
should first eall he packed his samples in a cab and Set off 
to launch his eampaign. 

It was with a feeling of confidence that he sent in 
his eard to the manager of the house first visited, but as 
he waited in the anteroom he wondered how he would be 
received. A stranger in a strange land, he felt that this 
would be a different proposition to that of offering to one 
of his old eustomers at home a line of goods which had an 
established reputation. 

He was well received by the manager who treated him 
with that fine courtesy for which the Latin American is so 
well known. Moreover the prospective buyer seemed very 
well satisfied with the elass of goods displayed, and the 
prices quoted were quite satisfactory. 

Through the medium of the interpreter the manager 
said, “Your goods and prices interest me very much and as 
we are having great difficulty in procuring merchandise 
from our European manufacturers I believe we can give 
you an order if your terms are convenient, and the refer- 
ences on your firm are satisfactory.” 

The salesman gave him his banking references which 
were later investigated, left certain samples and arranged 
to eall the following day, so the matter could be diseussed 
between the Manager and his buyer. Mr. Salesman felt 
that it would have been just as easy to conclude the matter 
that day, but bearing in mind the advice given him in New 
York to the effect that the South American cannot be hus- 
tled as is eustomary in North America, he took his leave 
fairly satisfied with his progress. 

His second eall was on a firm whose manager was an 
Englishman and here he encountered a certain antag- 
onism from the outset which ealled for all his diplomatic 
powers, 

“You are the representative of a North American fac- 
tory selling North American goods, I believe,” said the 
Manager. 

“That is correct,” replied the salesman. “I have a very 
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fine line of hosiery which I feel sure will interest you.” 

“Well,” said the prospective buyer, “I have no interest 
in North American goods. We have been purchasing our 
hosiery for the last fifteen. years from English houses who 
have given every satisfaction and I ean see no reason for 
making a change.” 

“Are yau also satisfied with the deliveries you are get- 
ting at the present time,” questioned Mr. Salesman, “I 
have heard that the English factories are a little handi- 
capped in their production on account of the war condi- 
tions and it is my belief that I ean deliver to you a line 
of goods equal to the English production and make such 
delivery at your convenience.” 

This appealed to the buyer who had suffered difficul- 
ties because of late delivery and he was eventually per- 
suaded to look over the line of samples carried. The goods 
were recognized as a very good class and as the buyer was 
actually in need of a new stock which could not be imme- 
diately procured from Europe he decided to talk the mat- 
ter over a little further, 

“It has been my experience, Mr. Salesman,” said he, 
“that American representatives are very seldom in a posi- 
tion to fill orders equal to the sample carried. Also the 
American manufacturer usually insists on cash in New 
York against documents. How do yow feel on those 
points? ” 

“Regarding quality,” stated the salesman, “I can as- 
sure you that the samples you see here are actual samples 
of our goods and your order would be filled equal in every 
respect to these samples. Regarding terms, I can only 
say that goods will be placed f. o. b. steamer New York 
and my firm will expect payment against delivery of the 
bill of lading and insurance certificates, such insurance 
being for the account of the purchaser.” 

“But,” interrupted the manager of the purchasing house, 
“do you expect us to hand you eash for a consignment of 
goods which we have never seen and which are a new class 
of merchandise unknown at this time in Brazil? ” 

“T am sorry I ean do no better,” replied the salesman, 
“but those are our terms and I ean only reiterate my for- 
mer remarks to the effect that the quality and quantity is 
guaranteed by us.” 

“Well,” decided the manager, “on that basis we can do 
no business.” 

“Would you be willing to purchase if the goods were 
shipped on sight draft? ” asked the salesman. 

“That might be arranged if the draft was payable after 
an inspection of the goods,” was the reply. “However. 
you are here representing a factory whose goods are un- 
known, in competition with old established articles. Our 
European connections shif to us at ninety days sight and 
you suggest that we favor you on a sight payment basis. 
Do you really see any reason why we should?” 

Then there followed considerable discussion and finally 
the salesman left, stating that he would take the matter up 
by eable as to whether or not his factory would ship goods 
payable after inspection. F 

After two more calls, each of which showed that there 
was considerable interest in his goods, Mr. Salesman found 
that the eredit situation was the kernel of the whole busi- 
iness. Accordingly he cabled that night as foliows to his 
company’s head: 
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“Prospects Rio good cannot sell cash New York autho- 
rize me use judgment as to credit. Rush.” 

The following day he returned to the firm he had first 
visited and found that his goody were well considered and 
that a good order could be booked if the sale could be made 
on a ninety days sight basis. His financial information on 
the firm was of the best and after long discussion he closed 
the contract on that basis adding 3 per cent to his cash 
quotation on account of the delayed payment. 

The order was placed by cable and called for shipment 
within a month of that date. In the cable he asked that 
shipment be forwarded by American Express Co. accom- 
panied by 90 days drafts for cost insurance and freight. 

That afternoon he received reply from the factory to his 
first cable as follows: “Our terms cash against documents 
New York.” 

Immediately he replied: “Protect order -submitted 
ninety days sight. Cannot sell cash New York.” 

Until he received reply to this wire there was little use 
going further so he decided to spend the following day in 
the hills. A trip to Corcovado in the forenoon was re- 
warded by a magnificent view of the bay and surrounding 
hills, whilst the afternoon was spent on a trip to Tijuea. 

Late that evening he received the reply to his cable. 
It read, “Order protected. Will not grant over thirty days 
on others. Do better if possible.” 

With this limited authority he began business again in 
earnest and soon managed to close several good orders with 
important houses. 

He felt that with his credit ratings so well inv ectigated 
he could tell readily, what terms would be most satisfac- 
tory to him and managed in most eases to meet his clients 
more than half way. 

Some firms insisted on purchasing at ninety days sight, 
and where they could not be persuaded to do better, he 
left them with the understanding that possibly at a later 
date arrangements might be made to meet their terms. 

On the whole business was very satisfactory and after 
twelve days he left Rio by the Central Railway of Brazil 
for Sao Paulo, a distance of three hundred miles. The 
journey was hot and dusty and despite the beautiful moun- 
tain scenery Mr. Salesman was quite pleased when Sao 
Paulo was reached. 

(To be Continued.) 





Engineering Foreign Business. 


In England and France, and to a certain extent in this 
country, a definite attempt is being made among large or- 
ganized industries to adopt the, German idea of applied 
scientific research’ and engineering in the conduct of the 
producing side of their business; but a very important use 
of trained men of science in the German organization of 
business has apparently been overlooked. This is the Ger- 
man employment of trained practical economists in regular- 
ly organized departments attached to the executive offices 
of a limited number of the larger idustrial corporations in 
Germany before the war. There are now indications of the 
organization of this sort of thing upon a big national 
seale by Germany, and whether used extensively by individ- 
nal corporations, or in some generally coordinated way 
more extensively intelligent direction of Germany’s 
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business by means of this system is sure to tell in future 
rehabilitation of German competition. 

As far as information received here goes, only a few 
of the larger German industries were completely organized 
in this way when the war came. A typical development of 
“economic direction” as it then existed was observed in 
one of the large establishments for fabrication of machinery. 
This concern hiad an officer who was called the “Eeonomic 
Director,” whose business it was to keep the chief execu- 
tive of the company and the Board of Directors currently 
informed upon conditions in all parts of the world affect- 
ing the market for the company’s products, submitting 
periodical] reports or special ones when necessary, containing 
practical information which the head of the industry used 
in planning ahead for purchase of raw materials, manu- 
facture of lines of machinery, and concentration of the 
sales campaign. Germany’s system of business and eco- 
nomic training has been developing the kind of men fitted 
to assume the responsibility that such a position ealls for. 
Germany’s leading economists are not men of abstract 
library experience and puretheory. They are men who earn 
salaries averaging even with those of German bankers. 
They are expected to be in confidential touch with going 
business, and it is made possible for them to be so well 
informed about business methods, the significance of gen- 
eral business developments; and so completely in touch with 
the policies and minds of German business men that they 
have a practical grasp of business affairs which we in this 
country do not ordinarily expect of economists of the 
schools, and while we have developed financial and busi- 
ness leaders who are men of powerful attainment as eco- 
nomie thinkers, we have just begun to find a supply of 
practical economists whose entire time is devoted to keeping 
up with the whole situation, thoroughly. 


The German “Economie Director,” in the plan of organi- 
zation of his company, is attached to the office of the Presi- 
dent, or is an appendage of the Board of Directors. He 
has in his department a considerable staff of men and women. 
He has to organize complete information from various 
sources, and his authority is sufficient to organize this well. 
All foreign connections of the company are at his command. 
He obtains statistical information, foreign and domestic 
newspapers and periodicals, and the output of various 
bureaus of news is regularly received by him. He economizes 
his department’s energies and expenses by good judgment 
of the value of the material it gathers and puts in systematic 
form for him. 


His business is to keep his Executive informed on the 
instant of every development in many parts of the world 
that will mean a change of cost of production or a change 
in demand for the company’s products. He must know 
what is going on in the regions where the company’s manu- 
facturing materials originate. He must keep his eye upon 
conditions affecting production, price and transportation. 
He must not miss any new source of supply, or any coming 
diminution of old sources. On the other hand, he must fol- 
low every development, political, social or economic, that 
means an increase or a falling-off in the demand for par- 
ticular kinds of machinery. If there is anything doing any- 
where that is significant of a call for more sugar ma- 
chinery, or of a drop in thie demand for textile machinery, 
in this particular man’s business he must judge its full 
value and advise his Board of it.—The Americas. 
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THE NEW ERA of 
RECONS TRUCTION 


With the last salvo of artillery on Nov. | Ith the 
World War came to an end and the new era of re- 
construction began. 


This great change affects not only the political 
relations of many nations, but their commercial life as 
well. 


Greater attention must now be paid_by those who 
make and those who sell knit underwear, to the build- 
ing up and maintenance of civilian trade by the study 
of fabrics and their finish into garments to meet the 
discriminating tastes of the wearer. 


Let us resolve from this time forth that American 
goods shall be known the world over as the best type 
of merchandise, by embodying in the products of our plants all improvements that will make our merchan- 
dise a better article for the merchant to sell, and for the consumer to use. 





The Flatlock Machine is the latest important improvement in the Knit Underwear industry. The su- 
periority of the Flatlock Seam upon its introduction was quickly recognized, resulting in its instant adoption 
by the United States and Great Britain for the soldiers and sailors. 


When Flatlock seamed knit undergarments are shown to prospective civilian customers, they, too, are 
led at once to see the possibilities of greater service and comfort in a seam that is flat, thin, soft and strong, 
as well as elastic, and that will not rip nor ravel. 


While formerly a seam, only approximately flat, was made in TWO operations, today, an absolutely 
flat seam (as thin as the fabric) is produced in ONE operation on the Flatlock Machine. This, of course, 
is an economy to the manufacturer, and there are already over 200 mills in the United States, Great Britain 
and Canada using Flatlock Machines and ready to supply knit underwear seamed with the Flatlock Seam. 


The Flatlock Seam will help materially to sell the product of your plant because it makes better mer- 
chandise for both merchant and customers. The demand for Flatlock seamed underwear is becoming more 
and more insistent. Unless you are already using Flatlock Machines, you should investigate their merits. 


FLATLOCK—“The Seam that Sells the Garment.” 

















Trade Mark 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO. 


HOME OFFICE: 658 BROADWAY, Corner Bond Street 
NEW YORK 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M, Co., Ltd., London, Paris, Milan. 
Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway Co., 5 Sun Life Bldg., Hamilton, Ont. 
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A strong front, in numbers and sentiment, was presented 
by the knit goods manufacturers of the southern states at 
their meeting, under the auspices of the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, in Char- 
lotte, N. 

In fitting recognition of the vastness of the knitting 
industry and the standing of these representatives in their 


C., on January 8. 


respective communities, the visitors were welcomed to the 
city of Charlotte by the Chamber of Commerce and allied 
industries of the city. 

It may be questioned whether deeper interest or a 
greater unanimity of sentiment ever prevailed in a meeting 
of so many knit goods manufacturers anywhere. 

Conspicuous among the telling addresses was the sledge- 
hammer talk of John M. Berry, of the Rome (Ga.) Ho- 
siery Mills. An inspiring introductory was made by Chair- 
man Johnston, always optimistic. Mr. Berry’s thought as 
communicated to the great assemblage was, “sell if you 
ean; if you can’t, go home and wait until you can sell.” 

T. H. Johnston of the Knoxville (Tenn.) Knitting Mills 
Company, presiding at the meeting, said in part: 

“T am optimistic as to the future, and believe it is only 
necessary to get shipping facilities to clean out all the sur- 
plus in this country, when Europe will take all of the cot- 
ton we ean possibly spare. This, I feel sure, will force 
cotton to a higher level long before next year’s crop comes 
into evidence, @nd this of course should have the usual sym- 
pathetic effect on the prices of manufactured goods.” 

In analyzing conditions as to cotton, Mr. Johnston said: 
“According to the latest government statement, this year’s 
crop, exclusive of linters, will amount to 11,700,000 bales. 
The present stocks in Europe are estimated at 350,000 
bales. In 1914 these sto¢ks were 3,175,000 bales, and the 
takings of Europe for 1914 were 8,907,000 bales. Take into 
consideration these figures and reduce them as much as 
you please on account of war conditions, and then take 
into consideration the amount of cotton we will need 
this eountry, which will be not less than 6,000,000 bales, and 
you ean readily see the probable situation in the near fu- 
ture. On this basis we certainly ean feel assured that cot- 
ton will work to much higher prices. 

“The estimated production for 1919, aceording to the 
government, as I have said, is 11,700,000 bales, exclusive 
of linters, and 1,200,000 bales of linters, a total of 12,990,- 
000 bales erop. According to Statistician Hester of New 
Orleans, 925,000 bales remained at uncounted points and 


on plantations as a carry over. I believe that if the price 
goes high enough to bring out all the available cotton it 
will be seen that the commercial crop for the season would 
amount to about 13,800,000 bales. The domestic mill con 
sumption of lint and linters for 1918 was 7,707,000 bales, 
and there was exported in that year 4,476,000 bales, a total 
of 12,183,000 bales. If domestic consumption should show 
a falling off of a half million bales and exports increase 
fifty per cent, as suggested by the Committee on Distribu- 
tion, we would have a total distribution of 13,900,000 bales 
compared with a commercial crop indication of 13,800,000 
bales.” 

President Johnson foresaw as great a demand from 
abroad for our foodstuffs as for our cotton and manufac- 
tures. “There are,” he said, “350,000,000 people in Eu- 
rope who will have to be fed and clothed for a great part 
of the present year by the United States, to say nothing of 
the goods needed for Australia and South America, cowm- 
tries which are depending largely upon us for supplies of 
manufactures which formerly were obtained in Germany 
and England. Therefore, the prices of foodstuffs may be 
expected to remain high. This is certain to make for a 
very prosperous year in agriculture, meaning a buying 
power .at the highest point in the largest single group of 
our population. While we have lost, to some extent, the 
government as a customer for uniforms and supplies for 
our boys ‘over there,’ we must remember that these boy: 
are coming home, and they all will want new clothing. This 
in itself is going to be a wonderful stimulus to the retail 
trade and must necessarily be felt by manufacturers and 
jobbers. Considering. these facts, in connection with a 
practically certain very large export trade, it would seem 
diffieult to anticipate any surplus of raw material or manu- 
factured goods in this country.” 

While dealing with the subject of labor, Mr. Johnston 
said: “I find that of the immigration to this country before 
the war we were enabled to give employment to an aver- 
age of about 1,000,000 persons per year. During the last 
four years the immigration has amounted to but little 
more than 300,000 per year. This shortage will amount to 
more than the number of troops we actually have in the 
service. As labor becomes distributed throughout the coun- 
try, under the plans of the government, I believe we can 
satisfactorily employ all the help that will be coming to 
us. You have observed that the government is making 
provision to open up millions of acres of irrigable land 
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for farming purposes, this constituting a well directed 
effort for the good of labor. 

“During the last three years there has been very little 
railroad improvements and little construction work. James 
J. Hill used to estimate that the annual needed repairs on 
railroads amounted to more than one billion dollars per 
year. I believe railroad improvement is going to be phe- 
nomenal. History shows that the extensive expansion of 
the railroads after the Civil War was the greatest stiggalus 
to the trade, bringing wonderful prosperity in 1868. I 
really believe the greatest stimulus this country could have 
now would be the early return of the railroads to their 
owners, with a just and fair provision for the improvemz2nts 
needed, and in these the government no doubt will show a 
generous .and.” 

Attention was also directed by Mr. Johnston to the 
movement in each of a number of states for the building of 
permanent highways, provision for which work already has 
been made in several states by the authorization of bond is- 
sues amounting to several hundred million dollars. “With 
good road building once under way and the municipati- 
ties starting on their public works and buildings, as they 
must, I cannot but see,” he said, “the most stimulating econ- 
ditions imaginable. To a great extent needed building op- 
erations will take care of themselves. We must not lose 
sight of the fact, as shown by statisties, that during the 
war there were destroyed a million homes in France, 500,- 
000 in Belgium and 45,000 in England. There is not 
enough timber in all of Europe,” Mr. Johnston thought, “to 
lay the floors, for the homes that will be needed, exclusive 
of Russia. The foreign demand for all raw materials, in- 
cluding copper, lead, zine and silver should keep busy the 
Shipbuilding will con- 
tinue throughout the year, for¢ing a great outlet for steel.” 
Emphasizing the absolute soundness of national affairs, 
Mr. Johnston took up fiseal statisties and spoke of the loans 
of the United States to foreign countries amounting to 
about eight billions of dollars, on which our annual inter- 
est charge will be 400,000,000 a year. “Our foreign trade 
balance,” he said, “is running in favor of this country more 
than $600,000,000 a year. The eost of this war to the 
United States for the fifteen months in which this country 
was engaged in it is estimated by Mr. MeAdoo at thirteen 
billions of dollars, the greater part of which sum has been 


districts producing these metals, 


spent in this country.” 

From the figures of Charles M. Sehwab, Mr. Johnston 
predicted that within a short time the United States will 
have a fleet of 2500 merchantmen flying the American 
flag and, he said, “taking all these matters into considera 
tion—the healthy condition of the government finances, a 
coming merchant marine to earry our goods to all parts o° 
the world, the world bare of cotton and clothing, a demand 
for lumber and all raw materials—I cannot but feel opti- 
If pessimism finds lodging place among any you, 
root it out. Be content pending the short and swift read- 
justment, until the comparatively small surplus accumula- 
tion has been absorbed in this country or until transpor- 
tation facilities can be had to earry the remainder of this 
surplus out. I am in full accord with the sentiment - 
Judge Gary, of the United States Steel Corporation, that 
if we shall be patient we will witness such a tidal wave of 
prosperity as the country has never known. While getting 


mistic. 
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our mills in order for taking eare of the new and larger 
market, let us be willing, if necessary, to so curtail our 
production as to adapt it to demand.” 

As President of the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, Mr. Johnston was brought 
into close relationship with the War Industries Board, and 
he paid a fine tribute to Mr. Baruch, who was Chairman of 
that Board, referring also in flattering terms to the excel- 
lent service rendered by Frank L. Chipman as Chairman 
of the Knit Goods War Service Committees, and Joseph S. 
Rambo, Chairman of the Association’s War Trade Board. 
His analysis of conditions as he saw and foresaw them; 
his sincerity as manifest in his stand of optimism, and the 
suggestion that there be exercise of patience and an adapt- 
ing of production commensurate only with demands, evoked 
from the large assemblage of manufacturers salvos of ap- 
plause. P 

The expansion of the knitting industry in the South 
was the subject of an interesting talk by David Clark, of 
the Southern Textile Bulletin of Charlotte. Of the 144 
knitting mills in the entire South in 1904, Mr. Clark said 
95 have discontinued business or have reorganized under 
other names. The total of knitting machines in 1904 was 
9,817. To-day, the speaker continued, there are 283 mills, 
having 37,715 machines. 

Drawing his inspiration from a violin solo by an artist 
provided by the hosts, Champ S. Andrews, Cotton States 
Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., clothed in artistie lan- 
guage the sentiment that exchanges of confidence in meet- 
ings such ag this one were in effect not unlike the strains 
from the violinist’s bow in producing vibrant thought and 
stirring to action a deeper sense of good will. 


While some reference was made to recent cancellations 
of orders following the signing of the armistice, the state- 
ment was submitted by one of the larger exporters of hos- 
iery that at the time hostilities terminated the mill had on 
its books orders for export aggregating about $400,000; 
that only about $2,000 of these orders had been eancelled, 
and that foreign merchants were clamoring for deliveries, 
which had been delayed because of inadequate shipping. 

So far as is known, this meeting was the first to go on 
record through unanimously adopted resolutions, nearly all 
of them national in character, were broad in expression 
and dignified in tone. It was felt, following adjournment, 
that the meeting marked the dawn of a new era in the knit- 
ting industry in the South, particularly in the unanimously 
approved call for high wage scales as a means toward great- 
er efficiency, and the expressed desirability of producing the 
best fabrics that can be made, in order to satisfy not only 
the domestic market, but for bringing repeat orders from 
abroad on merit. 


In order to ascertain the dominant thought of the meet- 
ing, Chairman Johnston called on about fifty of the manu- 
facturers for an expression in as few words as possible, the 
limitation being put on the addresses as a means for crowd- 
ing the greatest possible number in the shortest possible 
time, in order that the thought thus developed might be 
contemplated in a closed meeting later. Rising in turn, 


the speakers described conditions in mill and market as 
“Steady,” was the first report. 


Harold Lamb, Union Manufacturing Co., Union Point, 


they found them. 
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Ga., said, “Confidence is fifty per cent of the battle. The 
remainder will take care of itself.” 

“There is a feeling among buyers that eventually they 
will be able to bny at lower prices,” said one speaker. “If 
jobbers force prices to lower levels they will foree wages 
to a lower level.” 

Another speaker said: “There is no depression with us, 
and should be none with anyone, with so much money in 
circulation. If jobbers force lower prices they will place 
a lower valuation on their present stock.” 

“In December,” one manufacturer said, sold 17 
ounce, 176 needle half hose, carded, full looped, transfer 
top, at $1.60 a dozen. While this was a deeline from pre- 
vious prices it was a considerable advance over the price 
in December 1917.” 

The following observations and suggestions were made 
by other speakers: . 

“As I see no cheap labor or cheap raw materials ahead, 
I cannot conceive that there will be declines in prices. We 
should become an export nation and should deliver what we 
show in sample. If we do, we can keep labor employed at 
high wages. Conditions may be different in thirty days 
from what they are now. Set a fair price and hold tight.” 
“Curtail until buying necessitates operating at greater 


“we 


capacity.” 

“T have been told that several manufacturers have quo- 
ted low prices—some of these prices below the cost of man- 
ufacture. I doubt whether low prices will stimulate buy- 
ing.” 

“Defer opening for Fall until well in February or 
March 1, and don’t sell for more than three or four 
months.” 

“If weak manufacturers are quoting ruinously low 
prices because of their weakness financially, I believe they 
ought to be financially assisted by strong manufacturers.” 

“If you have weak-kneed salesmen, take them off the 
road and put them in the dye house or let them fire ‘the 
boiler.” 

“T am interested in a lumber enterprise and know that 
very recently prices have advanced anywhere from $2.00 
to $5.00 per one thousand feet. I can see no declines in 
any line of industry.” 

“Business simply is taking a needed rest and is in the 
condition somewhat of a man on ‘the morning after.’ ” 

“Don’t oe hasty. Enlist the confidence of your em- 
ployees. Make no sacrifices; they are not necessary.” 

“T started in the hosiery business but a short time ago 
rherefore I am a baby in the industry. 
But we are going 


as a side line. 
Just now the baby is somewhat colicky. 
to stay in tiie hosiery business and maintain prises. If 
we couldn’i, we would junk our machinery and anit the 
business.” 

“T find jobbers are no more anxious to buy our goods 
I knew of an outer shart that 
I think 


than w. are te buy yarns. 
has been advanced in price fifty cents per garment. 
knitted goods also must advance.” 
“A jobber told me ‘We have the trade guessing.’ 
lim he would be entitled to a guess later on.” 
“Jobbers appear to believe manufacturers have large 
We have in stock and process 15,000 dozens less 


I told 


stocks. 


than last year.” 
“The retail merchant is looking more to quality than in 
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I admit standards were not very high during the 


the past. 
It will be easy now, 


war, when efficient labor was scarce. 
and our duty, to improve them.” 

“If we fellows feel as we talk none of us are going to 
have much trouble.” 

“T think jobbers as a class are not working toward low- 
er prices, but they do want better merchandise. I am 
selling to July 1, and on wool and cashmere hosiery I am 
willing to sell to October.” 

“When the trade speaks of lower prices it means lower 
than three months ago, while higher than twelve months 
We have priced our cotton union suits $1.00 a dozen 


ago. 
I think it has been demon- 


above the opening a year ago. 
strated in the presence of important New York houses that 
operating costs actually have increased.” 

“While business is slack it will be a good time for us 
to check up the faults in our mill and then set about im- 


proving our product. We ought to spend a few hundred 


dollars apiece in cost finding.” 

“While stocks in a few stores in this country may be 
fairly large, they are low the world over—the lowest in 
history—and this is the time to promote export business 
and ship goods that will bring repeat orders. There has 
been too much quantity and not enough quality.” 

(A yarn merchant) “Our mills are running full on or- 
ders. We look for no lower prices, but we do look for bigger 
business in dollars in 1919 than we had in 1918, and that 
was a big year.” 

(A spinner) “Wages will be as high as in the past and 
may be higher. Only by reducing spinners’ profits, if that 
were possible, could prices of yarn be reduced.” 

(Another spinner) “We have seen a slight reduction in 
prices of yarn, This may explain why you manufacturers 
are not buying. If jobbers feel the same way about your 
merchandise there is the same explanation why they are 
not buying.” 

(A needle manufacturer) “Labor is talking wage ad- 


vanees. J think there will be sufficient needles available 


for your wants.” 
“We sold up to December 1918, being careful to not 


From November 11 to January 6 we did not re- 


oversell, 
Since then we have had several orders, 


ceive an order. 
and although we are not pushing production and will not, 
we are giving steady employment to most of our em- 
ployees.” 

“T have found jobbers receiving a few cases bought at 
low prices and delayed in delivery who are referring to 
those prices as representing the value of goods they are now 
receiving. They don’t tell us these goods were bought 
many months ago, but try to leave the impression that they 


were bought recently.” 
“Don’t become panicky. I will not worry if I don’t 


sell a dozen in the next ninety days.” 

(A machine builder) “We have taken orders quite re- 
cently for dyeing and finishing machines.” 

“Although business is slow, we are selling some goods 
and are willing to continue selling so long as we can get 


a legitimate profit. When we can’t get that we will quit 


manufacturing.” 
A number of other manufacturers were heard from be- 


fore the meeting adjourned for the cabaret luncheon and 
entertainment provided by the Charlotte Chamber of Com- 
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, 
merce and allied industries, on behalf of whom Cameron 
Morrison extended the formal weleome and entrusted to 
President Johnston the key to the city gates. Mr. Mor- 
rison, who is regarded dangerously near winning the next 
Governorship in North Carolina, urged that there be more 


of the true spirit of co-operation among all men engaged 


This is no time, he said, to abuse or 
disturb labor, agriculture or commerce, Asserting that 
North Carolina had moved to seventh place among the states 


in useful endeavor. 


in agriculture Mr. Morrison said that, having witnessed the 
achievements of the Department of Agriculture he now 
wants a Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Morrison was introduced by David Clark, toastmas- 
ter at the luncheon, a capacity in which he proved a de- 
lightful host. 

A vaudeville entertainment of high order was provided, 
the artists being selected from a company playing an en- 
igagement at a Charlotte theatre. Following the vaudeville 
stunts, brief addresses were made by T. H. Johnston, John 
M. Berry, Charles Bacon, B. G. Brumby, John Jones, who 
was affectionately referred to as the Mayor of Sweetwater, 
C. 8. Andrews and others. 

The remainder of the afternoon was devoted to group 
meetings, at which was discussed matters pertaining to sell- 
ing for the Fall season. Prior to these meetings the fol- 


lowing resolutions were adopted: 


We recognize a great variety of customs and opinions on 
the details of the terms on which the hosiery, underwear and 
sweater manufacturers should sell their goods As a fair com- 
posite of all the views submitted we recommend the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved, That we favor net thirty days, f. o. b. mill. 

In view of the multiplicity of colors of boxes in use before 
war conditions eliminated them, and in the further view that 
a return to pre-war conditions as to colors of boxes will result 
in increased cost, lowered production and delays in shipments, 
we recommend the following: 

Resolved, That negotiations be entered into with the Job- 
bers’ Association of Knit Goods Buyers, looking toward the 
adoption of a uniform colored box. 

Whereas, In the period of readjustment from war to peace 
conditions it is not to be desired that any of the problems or 
burdens be borne unequally by any special class of our citizen- 
ship, and 

Whereas, The National Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers realize that we owe it to our factory em- 
ployees to share equally with them the burdens of readjustment, 
in appreciation of their loyalty to their duties during the diffi- 

cult conditions brought about by the war, and 

Whereas, We believe it to be to the best interests of our 
industry and to the good of our country as a whole, that wages 
for labor be maintained at high standards, and not reduced until 
living costs are first lowered and raw materials are available 
at lower prices, now therefor be it 

Resolved, By the manufacturers assembled in Charlotte, N. 
O., this eighth day of January, 1919, under the auspices of the 
National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
that we pledge ourselves to use every legitimate endeavor to 
maintain our present wage scale as long as possible, and if it 
becomes necessary at any time to reduce the present scale, that 
we do this in such a way to cause the least possible disturb- 
ance or inconvenience for employees of every kind, and then 
only as world-wide readjustment conditions render such re- 
duction imperative 

Whereas, It has been stxted by the President that he de- 
sires the best thought and suggestions of our citizenship on what 
disposition be made as to the railroads of the country, now there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that the 
imperative needs of the country will best be served by the re- 
turn of the railroads to private ownership and operation, with 
such modification of the law affecting the railroads as will en- 
able them best to serve the interest of the country. (Adopted 
by a rising vote—unanimously.) 

Whereas, The policy of the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers in calling and encouraging re- 
gional associations and meetings of this Association is resulting 
in great good to the industry, now therefore be it 

Resolved, That we accord our approval, of this effort on 
the part of the Association and its President and record our 
thanks for all that he has done, and express the hope that he 
will continue to urge the permanent continuance of this policy. 

Resolved, That the shortest route to the termination of il- 
literacy, and the evils of child labor, is the passage of laws en- 
forcing compulsory education and we therefor recommend the 
passage of laws in every state where no such laws exist, re- 
quiring the compulsory education of all children, from the age 
of 7 up to the age of 14. 
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Among the Knitting Mills. 

In an effort to diseourage child labor, the Durham 
Hosiery Mills of Durham, N. C., have positively forbidden 
the employment of children under 14 years of age in an\ 
of their plants. 

T. J. Lillard of Charlotte, N. C., representing a com 
pany of Gastonia Cotton Mill men, it is understood, is ar 
ranging to start a hosiery mill at Wilmington, N. C. Onl) 
the gray hose will be manufactured at the beginning, but 
arrangements will be made to later add equipment to dye, 
bleach and finish. 

The Sterling Hosiery Mills at Bennettsville, S. C., be 
gan operation on New Years day. This is a 50,000 propo- 
sition and will not only knit the hosiery, but will also dyé 
bleach and finish. 

The National Hosiery Mills which recently vacated its 
plant and moved to a new building at New Orleans, La.. 
left a building well equipped for knitting manufacture. 
This building is now occupied by the Glenn Knitting Com- 
pany, formerly of Mobile, Ala., with an equipment of 152 
knitting machines and other accompanying machinery. 

S. P. Sutton, of Hopewell, Va., is planning to estab- 
lish a knitting mill at Darlington, S. C., for the manufac- 
ture of men’s hose. 

The Atlas Underwear Company, Piqua, 0O., is said to be 
considering plans for the erection of a large new yarn 
spinning mill to be located near Americus, Ga. It is under- 
stood that the proposed new plant will be used for furnish- 
ing yarn to the company’s central plant at Piqua. 

Arrangements have been completed by the Brightwood 
Mills, Boston, Mass., for the construction of a new two- 
story addition to their plant, to provide for increased ca- 
pacity. The structure will be about 93 x 100 feet. 

The Mildumn Knitting Mills, Ine., New York, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to operate a 
local plant for the production of knit goods. E. Dunner, 
M. Milman, and C. Gross, 48 West One Hundred and 
Seventeenth Street, are the ineorporators. 

The Grant Knitting Mills, Ine., New York, has filed 
articles of incorporation with a capital of $10,000 to en- 
gage in the manufacture of knit goods. M. Lipschitz, M. 
and 8S. Bollet, 1185 Fulton Avenue, New York, are the in- 
corporators. 

The Franklin Knitting Mills, Inc., 511 East Seventy- 
second street, New York, has filed notice of an increase in 
its capitalization from $150,000 to $250,000, to provide for 
general business extensions. 

The Better Sox Knitting Company, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., is considering plans for the erection of a large new 
addition to its plant, to provide for increased capacity. 
The proposed new knitting mill is estimated to cost approx- 
imately $40,000. A. R. Heard is manager. 

The Radium Knitting Mills, Jersey City, N. J., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $80,000 to operate a plant 
for the manufacture of knit goods at 63 Irving Street. 
Osear, I., and Reinhold Havez are the incorporators. 

The Utica Knitting Company, Utica, N. Y., has taken 
out a building permit for the construction of a new brick 
addition to its administration building, 607 Schuyler street, 


at Mill No. 2. , 
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Cutting Stamps for the Glove Trade 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M.A. 


One of the most promising fields of enterprise for mak- 
ers of knit goods lies in filling the place of the articles 
formerly imported from Saxony and Austria, of which 
the milanese glove is perhaps the most important, The 
method of producing the traverse warp loom texture was 
dealt with in a previous article and the production of the 
fabric texture is undoubtedly a great step in the direc- 
tion of a€quiring trade in this commodity. Firms exist 
whieh specialize in making long webs of cloth only, which 
they sell to the glove makers to have cut into the articles 
for market, and with the sale of the cloth the interest of 
the weaver ceases. If the branch is taken up by a knit 
goods manufacturer however it is unlikely that he will be 
content with half measures, for he is already accustomed to 
produeing complete’ articles ready for the wearer and his 
experience in this: direction gives the best guarantee of 
success in the making-up of gloves. 

This is entirely a “eut” trade, the fabric being cut into 


FiG. | FIG.*2 


the various glove pieces and afterward joined together to 
complete the article. As in other branches of the cut busi- 
ness, success depends largely on the economy which is ex- 
ercised with the fabric and a careful study of the fabric 
areqghas to be made in order to devise the best means of se- 
curing the greatest number of articles from the material. 
Waste there must be, but the skilful cutter devises means 
of reducing this to a minimum, In the matter of cutting, 
the first means that suggests itself is the use of electric eut- 
ters which are on the market and well known to the trade 
for other branches of the knit goods business. For larger 
garments these have proven entirely satisfactory because, 
usually, the operator has room to negotiate the corners and 
there is freedom of manipulation for the machine. Here, 
however, it is known that when small pieces of fabric have 
to be earved to a shape, especially the eurved form, diffi- 
culty is experienced in obtaining the correct style and there 
is a strong tendency for the operator to displace the upper 
layers of fabric in negotiating the corners of the shaped 
pieces. This is precisely wherein lies the difficulty in 


adapting the electrie cloth cutter to the glove trade on an 
extensive seale, for in this branch more than any other, 
success depends on absolute accuracy of form, and nice pre- 
cision in lengths and widths.’ The alternate method of cut- 
ting is to adopt press knives whieh are imprinted on the 
fabrie and cut out the shape desired. 

If the manufacturer requires to obtain particulars of 
these knives, it can be done very simply by making an 
analysis of a few samples of these gloves, of which num- 
bers are still available in the stores. The method: is to 
unravel the article along the seams, cutting out the stiteh- 
ing threads and the pieces which come undone will be an 
exact replica-of the shape of the stamps used in cutting 
them from the fabric. This can be repeated for several 
standard forms of glove, of which the ladies size and the 
gents’ size would be the two most important types. There 
is not a large variety of shape and size, the effort being 
made to restrict these to a few standard forms so that the 


FIG. 6 


maximum production may be achieved along with moderate 
price. The accompanying sketches 1 to 4 are examples of 
the form of knives used in this branch of the trade, Fig. 
1 being the shape ofa stamping knife used for ladies 
gloves, whilst that given in Figure 2 gives the dimensions 
and proportions for the gents’ glove. 

The shape shown in Figure 1 may be verified by taking 
a ladies’ glove and ripping it along the seam at the back of 
the hand and then removing the seams between the fingers, 
and the thumb piece. When this piece is stretched flat 
it will be found to correspond in general aspect to the shape 
of Figure 1. The centre strip is uncut and gives the fabric 
for the first finger, but each of the other three fingers are 
in ribbon form and are cut clean along the line shown. 
The hole in the centre of the hand will be recognized as the 
part into which the thumb is inserted. This shape may be 
obtained by placing the two hands close together, so that 
the first fingers touch and the resulting shape is that which 
will be suitable for the glove. 

As regards the width of the fabric piece, this will be 
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ither more than the hand on account of the allowance 
vhieh has to be made for the take-up of the seam. If 
these analyses are carried out in the case of a ladies and 
gents’ shape respectively, they will be found to correspond 
to the stamps given in Figures 1 and 2. Comparing these 
t is noted that the first figure is rather more slender and 
narrower than the second, as in most eases the ladies’ hand 
is not so wide as the gent’s. In the ease of the gents how- 
ever, the width is uniform to the bottom, whilst in Figure 
1 the width is noted to give a gradual increase to the bot- 
tom of the hand whilst the length is greater than in the case 
of the gents’ size. These are matters of-course which fluc- 
tuate with the seasons fashions but these two knife stamps 
will correspond to the generality of cases. 

In the stamps it should be clearly understood that we 
have sharp knives and that the blades are of steel. The 
shape is hollow with the blades along the form of the 
black lines, these being raised so that they can be pressed 
into a layer of fabric about 12 to:20 ply and eut through 
the entire thickness. 

In analyzing the glove by unravelling the seams two 
other smaller pieces will be found to drop out, namely, the 
gussets and the thumb pieces, The gussets will be three in 
number and will be obtained from between the first and 
second, the second and third, and the third and fourth 
fingers. If the shape of the gusset be examined it will be 
found to correspond to that given in Figure 3, there being 
a eut right down the centre to nearly the foot of the piece. 
These portions are obtained by the use of a small extra 
stamp of the size and form given in Figure 3 and for each 
piece of fabrie obtained from the hand stamp, three pieces 
will be required of the gusset. 

In tearing out the thumb of the glove it will be found 
that it has a seam along the inside and by removing this 
and stretching the piece straight, it will be found to corres- 
pond in general form to that of the stamp given in Figure 
4. This is hollow and constructed with a sharp knife like 
the eontour, so that it may eut through a number of plies 
of fabrie when pressed; it is for the gent’s glove, the thumb 
for the ladies’ glove being rather more slender in form. 


Cutting Operations. 

These stamps are suitably mounted on boards so as to be 
conveniently handled and the next concern is to obtain 
some means of applying pressure to the knives so that they 
may cut out their shape into the plies of fabric. The press 
is not a diffieult matter as there are already presses in use 
for various purposes in the textile manufacturer’s plant 
which may quite well be adapted to the work. Figure 5 
gives a very efficient form of hand press used in conjune- 
tion with those knives and consists of a base B a cover T, 
a serew § and handle H. The knives and the fabric are 
placed in contact with each other and the handle is turned 
so that the cover T presses them firmly together and drives 
the knives through the layers of fabric. Such a press should 
have an arrangement for holding and automatically rising 
to its former position, whilst the downwards motion should 
proceed with a minimum of effort by setting the handle 
swinging. If, at one operation we require to stamp out the 
pieces of fabrie for a complete glove we should have in the 
case of a man’s glove, a stamp knife of the form of Figure 
2, 3 gusset knives as in Figure 3 and one thumb knife as 
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given in Figure 4. If the fabric were arranged 12-ply, 
then at one pressing we should secure all the pieces neces- 
sary to give one dozen pairs of fabric gloves. 

A little study of the manipulation of these stamps will 
soon give the most economical way to place them so as to 
use the minimum amount of fabrie and avoid waste and 
they can be set together in such a way that the waste is 
really negligible. 

The production of the glove up to this point is not diffi- 
eult to understand and carry into practical effect, but in 
the assembling of the various portions of the glove great 
skill is required. The operators need to be very skilful with 
their fingers, accustomed to handling fine pieces and making 
small imperceptible seams. The most critical portion is the 
insertion of the gore or gusset between the fingers, for the 
side of each finger needs two seams and the base of the 
fingers being particularly tender, a conglomeration of ma- 
terial is very prone to occur there with rather unpleasant 
results. The various makers of sewing and stitching mech- 
anism produce machines with attachments which can be 
used for this work and with skilful handling the seams along 
the side of the hand and in the gussets or gores can be 
made very neat and shapely. 

Certain it is that if the manufacturer fails at this stage 
and eannot produce good results in the assembling of the 
pieces then he has failed altogether and the goods will not 
find favor in the market. Today articles of this class are 
being made and bought under protest, but with normal con- 
ditions of competition the buyer will remember and give 
the defective articles a wide berth. Therefore although de- 
fective articles may be accepted under the stress of scar- 
city at the moment, the manufacturer should be making 
strenuous endeavors to improve the quality of his work, 
because it is on this foundation that his after-war reputa- 
tion will be based; impressions and experiences formed in 
the present will bulk largely in, the trade reputations of 
the future. , 

One of the greatest problems of finishing lies inthe 
handle for which the foreign-made gloves were noted and 
this has up to the present proved a feature which it has 
been impossible to reproduce in its entirety. The foreign 
milanese fabric was given a softness of handle and deli- 
eacy of touch which has greatly enhanced its reputation in 
the eyes of the wearer and the assistance of the chemist will 
require to be invoked if this problem of finish has to be 
satisfactority solved. The nearest we have got to the diffi- 
eulty is to know that the fabric has its fibres raised on to 
the surface by the teazles which we can also do, but in ad- 
dition the glove has a softness not attributed to raising or 
napping alone. In the final finish, the glove is subjected 
to chemical treatment with fatty or oily substances, the 
exact composition of which it has not been possible to ascer- 
tain and where the composition has been learned, the meth- 
od of application still remains a secret. 

Figure 6 gives the form of the steel hand used for 
pressing and fixing the glove in its final shape before dis- 
patch which is similar in principle to the shapes used in 
the hose trade. The glove is stretch@d on this steel shape, 
which is then heated by having steam passed through its 
inner tubes. This gives the article a fine gloss and makes 


it finish to the shape required. ° , 
Generally the plain glove is given a little ornamentation 
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Wildman Motor Drive 


Look this drive over, and then 
go out in your knitting room and 
form a mental picture of how it 
would look if all the machines 
were equipped with Individual 
Motors. Dangerous belts and 
unsightly line shafts done away 
with, bettering the light and add- 
ing to the convenience of the 


knitting department. 


But the improved appearance 
of the knitting room is not the 
only advantage. The motor 
drive increases the production of 
the machines 10 to 15%, as the 
loss due to belt slippage is entire- 


ly done away with. 


The drive can be attached to a 
Wildman Belt Driven Machine 
in a half hour’s time, by simply 
taking out the old sic and slip- 
ping in the new drive complete. 
No drilling or tapping is neces- 


sary. 


Drive on Bathing Suit Machine 
Back View. 
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mn the back which consists of faney corded lines three in 
number which issue from the fingers and extend over the 
vreater part of the. back of the hand, converging towards 


the wrist. This is done by one or other of the sewing ma- 


chines with attachment for making embroidered effects and 


the various makers of sewing machines will be pleased to 
give further information on this point to any who think of 
taking up this branch of manufacture. 


The Knit. Goods Market. 








Now that manufacturer and jobber have in a way come 
together in the expressed willingness of the former to guar- 
antee their prices against reductions, it is assumed the knit 
goods market, which for nearly two months has been prac- 
tically lifeless, will gradually show something like norma! 
activity. If not, the fault will lie with the distributors, for 
they have been assured all they asked for. 

Some of the hosiery manufacturers. took advantage of 
the presence of throngs of buyers in New York during the 
second week of January for showing ‘samples and naming 
prices. 

Women’s 176 needle full seamless, one, pound eight, 
made from 16 single carded, were priced at $1.50, an ad- 
vance of ten cents over the opening a year ago. This was 
regarded unreasonably low, but was accounted for by the 
belief that the market is pretty well supplied with this 


Southern half. hose, 176 needle, also 


type of stocking. 
° 


were priced at $1.50 for 17 ounce. 

Misses’ 28 ounce ribs were offered at $1.85 to $2 on 
7s, rise 10 cents; fall five. Southern terms are net 30 
days, f. o. b. mill. 

It is stated that the prices named for the opening are 
to stand. In feeling out the market, it was stated by the 
executive of one large mill, we are determined to take the 
whole dose of medicine at once. If there is no buying at 
our low prices, he said, we simply will get out of the market 
and eurtail. 

There is considerable interest in infants’ 50-50 cash- 
meres. The opening price on one well established line, made 
from the better staple, is $3.62%. This is an increase of 
approximately 15 per eent over last year’s opening. 

A mill making 200 needle combed half hose is plan- 
ning to go on the market very soon for Fall at a price of 
$1.95. This is 30 eents above the price in November, 1917, 
20 cents over December, 1917, and 10 éents higher than for 
February, 1918. In May last the line was selling freely at 
$2, at which price the mill sold up, advancing to $2.15 and 
later to $2.25, at which figures little business could be 
taken because of previous heavy sales. The $1.95 price is 
based on the cost of yarns purchased early last year and 
whieh are now commanding more, the mill management ad- 
mitting that it is taking a risk in the matter of replacing the 
yarn. The proposition is to sell for six months and guar- 
antee the mill’s prices. It has yet to be approved by the 
New York office, which seems not dazzled with the pro- 
posal 

The Notaseme Hosiery Company, Philadelphia, dropped 
a bomb in the ranks of manufacturers and distributors by 
announcing several weeks ago that the company would re- 
duce its prices. The announcement stated: “On all or- 
ders on our files, taken for delivery between January 1 and 
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April, whether the merchandise be delivered or undelivered, 
prices will be revised downward and billed accordingly.” 

While the downward revision announcement produced 
the greatest confusion witnessed in the trade since the 
signing of the armistice, it means less to the consumer than 
would appear from the language of the advertisement, 
according to an executive of the Notaseme Hosiery Com- 
pany, who said; “The revision is really not a reduction from 
former prices, but ‘from the prices recently established 
and what it was intended prices ought to be and what it was 
intended they should be.” 

Under this interpretation the downward revision, as 
was admitted, will be hardly appreciable. 

The announcement of the Notaseme Company and tw» 
days later the walk-out of the full fashioned knitters con- 
stituted a chain of events calculated to spread eonsterra- 
tion not only in Philadelplia but in the markets and the ‘n- 
dustry generally. The outcome is problematical, and- uati! 
the wage and eight hour ouestions are setticd the ugly sicu- 
ation should be of more interest to distrilutors :han manu- 
facturers, for the latter feel that they wouid be warranted 
in taking edvsutage of any opportunity offer:1 for curtail- 
ing output for the present. 

With buyers clamoring for lower prices, it is held in 
manufacturing circles, an attack is being made on American 
wage scales, while with operatives, led by paid agitators, in- 
sisting on wage increases the trend is toward higher costs 
to distributors, neither element, it is contended, contribu- 
ting to but both retarding the readjustment scheme. 

At this writing thirteen of the Philadelphia full fash- 
ioned mills are idle as a result of the walkout of a num- 
ber of employees to enforce a demand for wage increases 
and concessions which, if granted, would mean a gross in- 
crease of 50 per cent in operating costs, say manufacturers. 
The strike is believed to be preliminary to the contest to 
be inaugurated on February 3 by the United Textile Work- 
ers of America for an eight hour day, the idea of the union 
being to foree wages now to such a level that under the 
eight hours mill help would receive more pay than at pres- 
ent. It is significant that only the full fashioned opera- 
tives are on strike. This igs explained by manufacturers, 
who say the operatives at work are maintaining those on 
strike, and that if the latter should win those now in ser- 
vice would go on strike, to be maintained by the element 
that is idle now. 

While Philadelphia manufacturers as a body have taken 


‘no action in relation to their attitude should a strike de- 


velop for enforeing the eight hour day, it is understood they 
wjll not yield. Mill help is becoming more plentiful, some 
establishments receiving a8 many as ten or more applica- 
tions a day for work. It is the labor situation rather than 
any market quiet that is disturbing manufacturers. 


It is understood that it is.the plan of members of the 
United Textile workers, beginning February 3, to quit 
work just as soon as they have put in eight hours, and © 
leave it to the management to work dut a solution of the — 
new problem which then would be presented, It goes-with- — 
out saying that if one department gets off with the shorter 
day other departments wil] become dissatisfied and the 
mill organization demoralized. The union, it is heard, 
goes on the theory that employers would: then either have 
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to yield the eight-hour day or close their establishments by 
declaring a lockout. 

The latter alternative would be the more acceptable to 
manufacturers whose opinion on the subject has been 
sought. To cease operating, it is pointed out, would in- 
fluence distributors toward the realization that prices would 
have to be advanced for one of two reasons—a shortage 
and demand or granting the eight-hour day and therefor 
inereasing mill costs, Thus would be created a hunger for 
goods that could be appeased only by resumption of oper- 
ations at increased costs more than warranting the main- 
taining of present prices. 

As indieating the trend of underwear prices for Fall, 
an eastern line of cotton union suits which opened in 1917 
for Fall 1918 has been priced by the manufacturers at 
$12.50. If we eannot get that much, says an exeeutive of 
the mill, we will not sell. 

A 16-pound union which opened in November, 1917, at 
$14.50, selling higher as the season advanced, cannot be let 
go under $16.50 or $17, says an executive of a large Broad- 
way, New York, house. It is shown that the yarn which 
went into these suits last Fall cost the mill on the basis 
of 43 eents, which is cents under the best price heard 
for the same count from the same Eastern mill now. Add 
to this the wage increases in the last twelve months, and 
it would appear the proposed advance is none too great. 
Lineoln Cromwell is quoted in the Journal of Commerce as 
saying: 
If cotton and wool prices hold their present levels 
it will apparently be necessary for the manufacturers 
to open their lines at from 20 to 30 per cent advance 
over the opening prices of a year ago. This will mean 


higher retail prices than now prevail, although the war 
is over and the public is vaguely expecting lower 


prices. 
Mr. Cromwell presents figures for showing that under- 


wear and hosiery have not advanced to anything like the 
percentage of increase shown by eotton yarns and cloths. 

Practically a similar declaration probably could be made 
in reference to sweater coats and what are known as fancy 
knit goods. One of the leading sweater houses of New 
York will have its men on the road within a week, not in 
anticipation of big buying, but in expectation that the trade 
will take a fair per cent of its normal wants. In any event 
it is felt that the expedition will be the means of setting a 
pace pointing to a reasonable basis of caleulation for the 
remainder of the year. By mid-February, therefor, with 
sweaters and underwear being offered for Fall, ft will be 
pretty well established whether merchants have or have not 
merchandise stocks worth boasting about. 

It is the expectation in some quarters that jobbers mainly 
will buy. as they sell, feeling that values have been inflated 
and that eventually they must drop. Should this view as to 
buying be found to hold good, buying immediately following 
the opening would not be on a very large scale, picking 
up, however, as the trade accustoms itself to the upward 
revision of prices. 

Price cutting, it develops, resulted disastrously for at 
least one of the well known New York jobbing houses. 
Soon after the signing of the armistice the manager hit 
upon the expedient of unloading and persuading retailers 
to do likewise. To encourage a downward revision of their 
prices, this jobbing eoncern went out and sold boys’ 3- 
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pound stockings at $2.25, which was 25 cents less per dozen 
than the cost to the jobber. His explanation was that he 
felt a loss was inevitable and that by taking it in 1918 he 
could pass it along to the government—in other words, his 
country. Now, he says, he has nothing to sell, and soon 
must come into the market. But, he says, “I got rid of a 
lot of junk stuff.” When he comes back for more of the 
line that he sold at $3.25 he will have to pay $3.65, if pres- 
ent prices hold, says a representative of the mill. 

There seems no doubt that not a few seared jobbers “un- 
loaded,” as did the one referred to, and retailers should 
enjoy even larger profits than in the near past, it is be- 
lieved, as 1919 prices show advances. Furthermore most of 
these jobbers having gone through the unloading process, 
merchandise must be getting down to a basis of scarcity, 
and if manufacturers can be patient a few weeks longer, 
it would appear, there will be business for all in staple 
lines of merit, at prices compensating for increased oper- 
ating costs. 

In some quarters it is believed that during the read- 
justment retailers will be inclined to return to what former- 
ly were popular prices, and that the 25, 35, 50 and 75 cent 
article will be as commonplace as previous to the war. 
This view is held by a manufacturer who is undertaking to 
revise prices accordingly. Taking a mercerized half hose 
for illustration, it is suggested that the $3.60 price which 
some mills have been obtaining, be reduced to $3.50. The 
jobber could sell such a line at $4.20, giving him a profit 
of 20 per cent, and the retailer could put it out as an at- 
tractive 50 cent proposition, taking a profit of 30 per cent 
based on his selling price, plus his trade discount. 

It is felt that really meritorious mercerized half hose 
of bigh standard will easily command $3.50 a dozen, in 
competition with grades recently selling at and around $3. 
It is pointed out that the jobber reckons on a fifty cent 
stocking for the retailer, and that should he be able to ob- 
tain less than $3.50 the retailer would not be the gainer. 
If there is to be a fixed price in the retail store, why not 
in the jobbing house, say some manufacturers. 


An underwear manufacturer who has been giving con- 
siderable thought to the matter of price will not permit 
his mill to make any general offer of merchandise for next 
season, taking the stand that it were better to give buyers 
further opportunity for becoming convineed that prices can 
undergo no material decline and that demand rather than 
price will be the prime market factor in the very near fu- 
ture. 

The government will not dump its surplus stocks, but 
will exert every possible effort to hinder the flooding of the 
market, in order to prevent dislocation of industry, was 
the statement made at a meeting of the Industrial Advisory 
Council of the United States Chamber of Commerce, at the 
Waldorf Astoria. This is confirmed by E. M. Campe, of 
the Campe Corporation, knit goods, 350 Broadway, New 
York. Mr. Campe is Chief of the Department of Exter- 
nal Relations of the Surplus Stocks Division of the War 


Department. 


The Ideal Drive for Clay Working Machinery is the title 
of a 28 page illustrated booklet recently issued by the Link- 


Belt Company of Chicago. 
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The Joint Knit Goods Conference 


The open season for the distribution of knit goods was 
formerly ushered in at a conference of manufacturers ‘and 
jobbers at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on January 17. 

While jobbers won in their contention for guarantees 
against reductions in prices, the capitulation of the manu- 
facturers was not regarded a defeat for them, but rather a 
graceful acquiescence in a proposal that they head the 
readjustment movement and start anew the wheels of busi- 
ness revolving, thereby keeping in continued employment, 
at the highest wages ever paid anywhere in the world, an 
army of mill operatives. 

The conference was an outcome of the meeting of the 
Jobbers’ Association of Knit Goods Buyers on the pre- 
ceding Monday, at which it was made apparent by buyers 
that they would not purchase Fall lines unless mills guar- 
anteed their respective prices against reductions. On that 
oecasion manufacturers who were heard said emphatically 
they would give no such guarantee, that to do so might mean 
the financial ruin of some mills. 

In the January 17 conference pathetic stories were 
heard of the distress that would befall labor should mills 
close down in resisting the demand for guarantees. An 
address that carried more weight than any other in in- 
fluencing manufacturers to recede from their attitude dealt 
with the return of the men from the front, who would be 
looking for work. “How will they fedl,” asked the speak- 
er, “if when they come back from $30 a month service and 
ask for their jobs they find they cannot be given employ- 
ment in places where the ‘yellows’ have been drawing that 
muéh and more per week? We must reckon with the de- 
serving who want work and take into consideration what 
they might do if denied it, and what would be the effect of 


general idleness.” 

For a time, even after several manufacturers went to 
the platform and stated they would be willing to meet the 
demand of the jobbers, it looked as thongh the meeting 
would be a flat failure, and Chairman Sim Beam of Smith, 
McCord, Townsend Dry Goods Co., Kansas, Mo., had 
difficulty in pinning the speakers down to the question at 
issue and getting results. By persistent hammering, Chair- 
man Beam procured the appointment of committees rep- 
resentative of the several interests, and later in the day the 
recommendations of the committees for bringing hostilities 
to a close were adopted. These provide in effect: 


Fall Underwear. Prices to be adjusted to July 1, 
1919, provided 50 per cent of the average normal out- 
put of the mill be sold to the American trade by that 


date. 
Hosiery. Prices of cotton goods to be adjusted to 


June 1, 1919, fleeced and woolen hosiery to be governed 
by the recommendations applying to underwear. 

Cancellation. No cancellations to be accepted un- 
less accepted because of non-delivery after 30 days 
from delivery date or for inferior guoas, 

The recommendations were accepted by the Jobbers’ As- 
sociation of Knit Goods Buyers, the fall season was then 
open and it was put up to the jobbers to at once come into 
the market for their wants and prove their confidence in 
their forecasts of “1919 as a bigger merchandising year 


than any year prior to the war.” 
The guaranteeing of prices by manufacturers, while 


warranted as a business expedient and demonstrating the 
same loyalty to labor as was shown to the country during 
the stress of war, is regarded in some quarters as estab- 
lishing ‘another precedent likely to lead to a trade evil 
which it may be difficult to eliminate. For years, it is 
pointed out, distributors have been dictating selling and 
shipping terms to mills. 
to such an extent that to a great extent it has been diseon 
tinued as a practice in many mills. It was a long and stub 
born fight to eliminate cartage allowance and shipping f. 0 
b. destination. Now that these trade practices are about to 
be relegated to the past with other absurd eustoms, manu 


The discount privilege was abused 


facturers have opened the door to a perpetual guaranteeing 
of prices, a practice that, it is related not so many years 
ago, cost one large mill more than $20,000. 

During the sessions preliminary to the acceptance of 
the recommendations, jobbers admitted they had established 
the guaranteeing of prices to the retailers and knew that 
therefore they must have prices guaranteed to them. They 
admitted also that it was a ridiculous custom. They have 
passed the buck to the mills. The latter are not protected 
against advances, and unless they can obtain price guaran- 
tees against reductions in yarn prices and can nail labor 
down to the seales in effect when mill prices on products 
were named, some of the not ultra-careful knitting mill ad- 
ministrators may haves oceasion to recall the “peace con- 
ference” of January 17 as a costly and not profitable affair. 
Referring to the peril of guaranteed price adjustment 
a manufacturer, the executive of a mill in which there has 
been some éxperience with this expediency for promoting 
sales said: 

“I recall having done just what was recommended in 
this conference that we all do. A guarantee was given that 
should our prices go below those at which we had sold to 
customers, we would give to such customers the benefit of 
our lowest price up to the date of delivery. All went well 
until a competitor offered like merchandise at about 10 per 
cent under our opening prices. Some of our customers 
who had bought came back and said their competitors were 
buying of my competitor and that unless I allowed them a 
refund they could not compete and felt as though they 
would have to cancel their orders with my mill. I had to 
mark down by 10 per cent the price at which I had sold 
all of my customers, and in the meantime there had not been 
the slightest reduction in operating costs. I am not certain 
that I will repeat the experiment.” 

One of the guarantee proponents in the conference, a 
New York State underwear manufacturer, when asked how 
he purposed protecting himself against the prices of com- 
petitors, said: “J shall guarantee only my own prices and 
will adhere to them strictly. There will be no cancellations 
or come-backs, because I will sell only against signed or- 
ders, and every order will be a contract, which will have 
to be obesreved by both parties.” I have waked up to one 
thing, and that is, it is easier to get what you want if you 
will fight for it than it is to successfully oppose what you 
do not want to be fastened on you.” 

Do the recommendations of the conference apply to mill 
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production sold prior to the conference? hag been asked. 
The question was submitted to several manufacturers, all 
of whom said that under no consideration would their prices 
of goods sold before January 17 be reduced. Ex-president 
J. H. Sehofield of the Jobbers’ Association of Knit Goods 
Buyers was in accord with the view that the recommenda- 
tions have no bearing on prices of goods, orders for which 
were on the books of mills on or before January 17. 

Another jobber admitted that if timid competitors have 
stocks of merchandise under to-day’s prices they might 
eause no little mischief by going into the market with un- 
reasonably low quotations. But low-price stocks, it was 
suggested, have been pretty well exhausted and cannot cut 
much of a figure in relation to knit goods for Fall. Never 
theless, both manufacturers and jobbers look upon the price 
eutter, whether manufacturer or distributor, as a possi- 
ble menace to the full fruition of the plans worked out in 
the conference. 

Whether manufacturers did or did not make a danger- 
ous commitment when agreeing to guarantee prices, the 
faet remains that they were first in peace as they were first 
in war, and that the happy duteome of the unique meeting 
must be a wholesome moral effect. Had mill and jobber not 
gotten together there would have been serious disappoint- 
ment and business would have dragged along for perhaps 
a month or two longer, until it became absolutely neces- 
sary for distributors to buy on mills’ terms. As it turned 
out, both elements went away in a happier frame of mind 
than when they entered the meeting. The bars have beer 
let down, mill and jobber are in closer and better relations 
than at any time in the past, and if the prices which manu- 
faeturers guarantee are adequate a bumper business era 
should dawn speedily. Unless these prices are based o 
higher labor costs than now prevail—and they probably are 
not—it is unlikely there will be any material wage increases 
or that the comparatively few knitting mill operatives al- 
lied with the United Textile Workers of America will 
win their fight for the proposed eight hour day. 

The position of the jobbers was clearly stated by Chair- 
man Sim Beam in starting the conference toward a solution 
of the vexing problem, when he said: “The jobbers are the 
manufacturers’ agents. What are you going to say to us? 
Will you guarantee? The jobber must if he wants to sell.” 

Beecher M. Crouse, Avalon Knitwear Co., Utiea, N. Y.. 
president of the Knit Goods Manufacturers of America, 
ealled on John E. MeLoughlin, LaTosea Knitting Co., 
Utiea, to speak as the representative of that association. 

Observing that all sorts of blunders were being heaped 
on manufacturers, Mr. McLoughlin said they reminded him 
of the mule, strong but not possessed of much intellect. 
Guaranteed prices, he said, were nothing short of insur- 
ance, a form of protection which the insured usually pays 
for. He thought there ought to be added to prices a pre- 
mium for this form of insurance, and believed manufac- 
turers might be willing to give the guarantee if prices were 
made attractive. Addressing himself to the jobbers, he 
said, “You pay the premiums on your fire and life insur- 
ance. Why should you be unwilling to pay for price insur- 
ance? While I have had no guarantee, I want no de- 
structive warfare. Our deliberations must be along con- 
struetive lines. We are anxious to promote the welfare of 
our eustomers, and it is perhaps unfortunate that we can 
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get no guarantee as to wool, cotton and wages.” 

It was the suggestion of Victor P. Sahner, president o/ 
the National Association of Knit Goods Selling Agents, that 
in the diseussion to follow, hosiery and underwear be treate:! 
separately. 

P. C. Withers, Illinois Knitting Co., Mount Vernon, IIl., 
speaking for the National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, of which he is an ex-president, 
in rising said “this is the first time I have seen the whole 
gang together”—referring to manufacturer, jobber and 
selling agent. Mr. Withers said he could not recall that 
in a rising market the jobber had come forward with a pro- 
posal for an extra profit to the manufacturer, although, in 
the extreme scarcity of merchandise, they paid advancing 
prices, this having been forced by inereasing costs and 
eould not have been foreseen at the time of selling. He 
questioned whether, in guaranteeing prices to jobbers, man- 
ufacturers could get guarantees as to labor costs. He ad- 
mitted that a jobber who sells a mill’s branded article is 
that mill’s agent, and such agents already are protected 
against price declines, it was afterward pointed out. 

R. J. Fisher, Athens (Tenn.) Hosiery Mills, broke the 
ice for the jobbers who, it seemed, were trying to get out of 
deep water after venturing dangerously near the guarantee 
proposal. Walking to the speakers’ stand, he warned job- 
bers that prices must continue on high levels and, as ar 
antidote, said his mill would guarantee its own prices against 
reductions for three to six months. Yarn bought for the 
season of 1918, he said, cost less than the price to-day, and 
he was not favorable to any “broad guarantee”. That his 
position might not be susceptible of a wrong construction. 
Mr. Fisher said: “If during the period of the guarantee I 
reduce my prices they shall be reduced to the same level to 
customers who already had bought.” 

John M. Berry, Rome (Ga.) Hosiery Mills, said it was 
his poliey to stick to those of his customers who stuck to 
him. He was regarded as in accord with Mr. Fisher. 

J. H. MeDowell, Seotland Neck (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
predicted, “Prices are lower to-day than they will be three 
months later.” He doubted the expediency of guarantee- 
ing prices even in the face of a rising market, and assert- 
ing his mill had delivered every dozen sold, questioned 
whether it now ought to be forced into extending a guaran- 
tee against anything. “I will run my mill as I have run 
it for 29 years,” he added, and “I never expect again to 
see a decent cotton stocking selling at 10 cents a pair.” 

F. L. Chipman, Charles Chipman Sons Company, New 
York, illustrated the danger to manufacturer of guarantee- 
ing prices against reductions, and suggested as a partial 
solution of the problem that sales be restricted to not more 
than three months. He pointed to the fact that every manu- 
facturer has packing cases, all sorts of supplies and mill 
help on the basis of war-time cost, and he could see no en- 
couragement for lower prices for a long time. 

Jobber and manufacturer were of one mind on the ques- 
tion of continued high costs, yet the jobber wanted the 
guarantee and the manufacturer was reluctant to give it. 
For the jobber it was all to gain and nothing to lose, and 
for the manufacturer nothing to gain—except perhaps a 
start in buying—and possibly much to lose. For feeling 
out the jobbers, Mr. Chipman asked “how many want to 
buy hosiery to-day?” and ealled for a show of hands. Not 
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a hand was raised. Nevertheless Mr. Chipman was not in- 
elined to feel hurt, and said, “If we don’t have the most 
wonderful year we ever had I will consider business rotten.” 

At this juncture Mr. Schofield, for the jobbers, took his 
place in the first line trneches and referred to the attitude 
of the retailers in believing prices would undergo a decline. 
He thought the spinners were making too much money. 
Mr. Schofield suggested that mills guarantee prices for the 
first 50 per cent of their output. 

“How about competitors’ prices?” asked Mr. Chipman. 

“T don’t know,” replied Mr. Schofield. 

Charles E. Leippe, ex-president of the National Asso- 
eiation of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers.—“Com- 
petitors’ prices should have nothing to do with my prices.” 

Up to this time, notwithstanding the gallant charge led 
by Mr. MeLoughlin of the underwear trade, the burden of 
the fighting fell on the hosiery sector. Ernest C. Hall, 
Clawson & Wilson, Buffalo, thought that inasmuch as sev- 
eral hosiery manufacturers had volunteered to allow the 
guarantee it was about time to hear from underwear. “If 
manufacturers do not believe that prices named now will 
stand,” he said, “they have no right to sell and we no right 
to buy.” 

Mr. Moore, Cohoes, N. Y., expressed himself as fearing 
the jobbers did not have confidence among themselves in 
dealing with those of their customers who do not do right. 
“We have made the country safe for democracy; it is now 
up to you jobbers to make prosperity for this country,” 
was Mr. Moore’s parting shot. 

“The jobber wants it understood the war is over; that 
we are back to peace and must return to pre-war profits,” 
said Charles W. White, John V. Farwell Company, Chi- 
eago. 

As the object of the meeting had nothing to do with 
profits it was suggested by the chairman that speakers give 
that subject less attention and deal directly with guarantees. 

J. P. Quinlan, selling agent, wandered and made use of 
the parable of the Prodigal Son. Mr. Quinlan was inter- 
ceding for the son that remained at home while the Prod- 
igal was living on husks that the swine did not eat. To 
those in the rear end of the big ball room where the con- 
ference was in session it wag somewhat hazy whether he 
likened the manufacturer or the jobber to the son who came 
back to be clothed, fed and forgiven. 

Fred Crawford of Carson, Pirie, Seott & Co., Chicago, 
responded to the request of the chair for remarks, but re- 
tired after observing, “We have had a good time this week; 
this is a beautiful love feast.” 

As this seemed to shed no light on the subject in hand, 
Charles A. Jobes, of the Elder Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., interjected “I don’t know how manufac- 
turers ean expect us to have confidence in the prices they 
name this week unless they are willing to guarantee them. 

Andrew Frey, Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y., re- 


minded the jobbers that never before had they asked for . 


a guarantee. “If you want one,” he continued, “go ahead 
and buy the goods. Prices may go higher and they may go 
lower.” 

Edwin S. Super of Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co., St. 
Louis, remarked that, “at this stage it looks as though 
the meeting is a flat failure. We jobbers guarantee our 
priees to November. It was a custom of our ancestors.” 
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“It was a custom among our ancestors to ride in stage 
coaches, too,” said a person in the rear of the room; “now 
they travel in Pullman cars.” 

“It is up to the manufacturers to act,” warned Chair- 
man Beam. 

Mr. MeLaughlin. “Why is it necessary for jobbers to 
guarantee their customers this year any more than in the 
past? ” 

C. W. Dickinson of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Dry Goods 
Company, replied, “we always guaranteed.” 

“This is the point we wanted to bring out,” said Mr. 
McLaughlin. 

This induced a manufacturer, without rising, to re- 
mark, “it begins to look now as if we manufacturers will 
be expected to always guarantee, or at least until the job- 
ber abandons the practice.” 

Benjamin G. Gibbs, representing Young, Smyth, Field 
Co., Philadelphia, said, “there is going to be a wreckage 
of prices if we don’t get together.” 

Thomas A. Fernley, secretary of the National Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Association, stated, “I am glad to see, in 
this conference, the lamb and the lion lying down together.” 

“Yes, about everybody is ‘lying down,’” remarked a 
casual observer. 

Norman H. Johnson, secretary of the Southern Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Association, measuring conditions by the 
South, said the country had more money than it knew what 
to do with, and he could not understand where the pres- 
sure for anything unusual in trade relations came from. 


The situation reminded Mr. Hinchman, Hinchman & 
Vezin, New York, of the man who was drowned in thre 
feet of water beeause he did not know the bottom of the 
creek was so near that he might have stood upon it. Mr. 
McDowell also took a hand in rapping the pessimistic job- 
bers, and incidentally the methods of some jobbers, “Is 
it not a facet,” he asked, “that the cross-road retailer can 
buy for less money from the local jobber than from the 
jobber in New York?” 

Continuing, Mr. MeDowell said: “This is the fivst time 
in history that the jobber and retailer have had a monop- 
oly ef spot merchandise. Some of you jobbers are offer- 
ing merchandise lower than mills could sell it to you. The 
jobber has done more to break the retailer than the retailer 
to break the jobber. Apparently it is not time to open the 
market. Remember, cotton is cheap; you may expect to 
see it sell at 40 cents. ‘Stabilize’ should be the watchword. 
Don’t forget that 72 per cent of the profits for 1918 and 
1919 must go to the United States government.” 

The underwear sector weakened at last, when F. B. 
Harder, High Rock Knitting Co., Philmont, N. Y., arose 
to say he would guarantee his price to September 1, adding. 
“T believe the manufacturer will be as willing to sell 46 
per cent of his production on such a basis as the jobber 
will be to buy.” But that buyers must not look for lower 
prices was the warning given when he said, “To-day’s cos! 
is in excess of last year’s opening price.” 

J. T. Brownlee, Standard Knitting Mills, Knoxville, | 
Tenn., rallied to the support of Mr. Harder, announcing 
also that his mill would give the guarantee. 

This seemed to have won the day for the jobbers, ard 
Mr. Berry seized the opportunity for warning them that 
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if they did not operate and forced mills to close, cotton 
would drop seven cents a pound. 

The following were appointed ‘committees to submit, 
after luncheon, the reeommendations of their respective 
bodies : 

National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 
facturers F. L. Chipman; John M. Berry, Rome (Ga.) 
Hosiery Mills; Charles E. Leippe, Reading (Pa.) Knitting 
Mills; John L. Johnson, Union Manufacturing Co., Fred- 
erick, Md.; and Robert C. Blood, John Blood & Co., Ine. 
Philadelphia. 

Knit Goods Manufacturers of America: F. B,. Harder, 
John E. MeLaughlin, George T. Seckel, Beverly (N. J.) 
Underwear Co.; A. M. Stewart, E. M. Townsend & Co., 
New York, and Eugene West, West Brothers, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Southern Wholesale Dry Goods Association: 
L. Levy, Jules Levy Sons Co., Memphis, Tenn.; John S. 
McCauley, Cumberland (Md.) Dry Goods and Notions Co. ; 
Norman H. Johnson, secretary of the association; William 
Russell, Richmond (Va.) Dry Goods Co.; Vertner M. 
Smith, Carter Dry Goods Co., Louisville, Ky., and James 
Dillingham, William R. Moore Dry Goods Co., Memphis, 


Lawrence 


Tenn. 
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Super, Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo.; C. W 
Dickinson, Pittsburgh (Pa.) Dry Goods Co.; R. M. Ank- 
ney, Wyman, Partridge & Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Sim 
Beam, Smith, MeCord Townsend Dry Goods Co.; J. H. 
Schofield, Sullivan & Co., Philadelphia. 

National Association of Knit Goods Selling Agents: 
Thomas Guggerty, John M. Given, J. P. Quinlan, John H 
Boyce, Victor P. Sahner. 

With the adoption of the recommendation of the manu- 
facturers, the acceptance of which was announced by Chair- 
man Beam, the conference, unique in the knitting trad 
adjourned. 

The Meeting of Jobbers’ Buyers. 

The conference of January 17 in which manufacturer 
and jobber bridged the chasm was the only solution of t! 
problems which presented themselves in the meeting of + 
Jobbers’ Association of Knit Goods Buyers on January 13. 
That meeting was the largest and most productive of mu- 
tual good ever held by the Jobbers’ Association, the at- 
tendance being 143, against 58 in 1918, and it was appar- 
ent that manufacturer and jobber were in full accord in 
the view that prices of last year would have to be main- 
tained. There was a wide divergence of opinion, however, 
on the expediency of mills guaranteeing their own prices 
against reductions, both interests being heard in spirited 
diseussions, which were precipitated with the reading of a 
jobber’s open letter suggesting that prices be guaranteed 
to September 15. Retailers have read in trade journals 
and other publications that goods would be cheaper, it was 
stated, and unless jobbers guarantee prices to them they 
would be slow to buy and when foreed into the market would 
buy very sparingly. 

The point was made that if manufacturers are confident 
of the future they would not hesitate to guarantee prices, 
and that if they lacked confidence it was no time to buy, 
that market stability could not be expected so long as con- 
fidence was not shown. A guarantee, it was held by one 
speaker, would at once shut off speculation. 
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The jobber’s open letter referred to, it was admitte 
during the discussion, could not be accepted as a fair pro 
posal, for, while the writer had guaranteed his prices, his 
mill sells a nationally advertised garment at a price fixed 
for both jobber and retailer. 

In behalf of manufacturers opposed to the guarantee a 
mill executive said he had yet to find a spinner or yar 
merehant willing to guarantee against a price reduction, 
and “so long as they refuse to do so,” he said, “I fail to sce 
that mills could with safety give such a guarantee.” 

The representative of very large interests thought that 
to guarantee prices would establish a dangerous precedent. 
“If manufacturers were to guarantee against reductions,” 
he said, “why should they not be given a guarantee that 
would protect them in an advancing market?” 

“It looks to me as though the jobbers will have to as- 
sume the full burden,” said one jobber, after several buy- 
ers had stated their houses would guarantee their prices 
to their eustomers in the retail trade. 

Another suggestion was that if mills would hold to 
gether they would get the business they want. If they do 
not, jobbers cannot guarantee prices to retailers. 

The meeting fairly put it up to manufacturers to name 
fair prices, stand by them and stabilize the market, or sell 
wild and bring about utter demoralization. On a break 
of mill prices, it was ventured, orders placed with jobbers 
would not be worth the ink consumed in writing them, and 
as trains run both ways, merchandise shipped from the mill 
might be expected to be shipped back. 

The Boston jobbing trade, it was stated, thought of ship- 
ping out at open prices, to be named at the time of delivery. 

A buyer suggested that the trade simply mark time a 
little while longer, without fear, for, he said, “T believe 
1919 will be as big a merchandising year as ever we had 
before the breaking out of the war. 

In trying to urge manufacturers to agree to the guar- 
antee proposal another buyer suggested, “to name and 
maintain prices is but a matter of confidence.” 

It was not brought out that if the jobbers were as opti- 
mistie as they professed to be there would be no necessity 
for a guarantee from the seller, although it was emphasized 
that if manufacturers were truthful in their expressions of 
confidence they should not hesitate to yield the guarantee. 


A Philadelphia buyer who also is heavily interested in 
manufacturing, directed attention to the fact that tre- 
mendously heavy federal taxation, meant an added over- 
head for the jobber and that wage increases had added to 
Therefore, he said, “I think we 
need have no fear about any recession in prices.” 

One buyer felt that if the manufacturer expects big 


the cost of manufacture. 


business he will have to give the guarantee. Even a guar- 
antee from month to month, it was suggested, might be ac- 
ceptable to the jobber. 

Several speakers doubted whether retailers were carry- 
ing stocks in excess of a year ago, and it was thought, too 
that the consumer had economized to almost the point 0’ 
“nothing to wear’ and would have to buy more heavily in 
1919 than last year. 

“We eannot but have big business,” said an enthusias- 
tieally optimistic jubber, “for the whole country is full of 


(Continued on page 214.) 
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Look to Your Roofs 


Are They Weathertight? 
You can» make them so for years to 
come by using 


CORTRIGHT 
METAL SHINGLES 


They are economical, easily and 
quickly laid and attractive. 

Look to your roofs—then look to 
Cortright. 

A ecard will bring complete informa- 
tion. 
CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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AS DELICATE AS A RAINBOW 


As the color of the Rainbow is beyond the 
magic of the brush, so it is beyond the power 
of words to express the sweet, elusive charm 


















is knowing the true poetry of music. 
Write for Price and Terms, 
Tuning and Repairing. 
CHAS. M. STIEFF, INC. 
M. D. Manning, Mer. 
219 South Tryon Charlotte, N. C. 


“Throughout the Wor d” 


Over 5,000 in operation—each one a 
time and money saver. 


of STIEFF TONE. Buying a Stieff Piano 


Used 


-TOLHURST 
err ae EXTRACTORS 


The Bradley Stencil Ma- 
chine makes Stencils in thousands of ‘man- 


half a minute, at reduced afacturers and ship* 


Bradley 22353 
Stencil 
Machine 


“Self-Balancing” 
scientifically and in actual operation. 


To the Textile Mill Superintendent: 


Are you familiar with the advantages of a 
TOLHURST EXTRACTOR? Ask your 
neighbor who runs one—he is! His satis- 
faction is caused by its being 





Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
35c or $3.50 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 

Write for Prices and Samples 





Always on the Job 


Safety of operation and durability—due to its in- 
genious design, quickness in getting up to hig 
speed and its smooth running qualities—have 
spread its popularity from mill to mill ‘Throughout 
the World” until it is now universally recognized 
as the Standard Extractor. 


Our catalogue gladly sent, explaining why this is 
possible. 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


‘employes to breathe Pure Air? 
DUPLEX 
CONE FANS 


have been designed to pro- 
duce any pressure required 
in any plenum or exhaust 
system, the disc fan not 
being effective in many 
such installations. 
Duplex Cone Fans are 
referable to the common- 
y used centrifugal or en- 
closed blower fans, be- 
cause of the small space 
required, and also the 
small initial and power 





Sizes from 12” to 72”. 


Engine, Countershaft and Motor 
Driven—from floor or ceiling. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852. TROY, N. Y. 
New York Office, 111 Broadway. 
























maintenance cost. 
SOUTHERN REP. WESTERN REP. CANADIAN REP. 
Want Particulars? Ask them of Fred H, White, Joma 8. Gage, ” W. J. eee. 
Bldg., ‘or g., un e 
HOWARD & MORSE Checiote, MP'O. Chicago, Il Hamilton, Ont 





45 Fulten St., New York 








Acme Gummed Products Co 
Acme Steel Goods Co 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
American Audit Co 

American Crayon vo. 
American Kron Scale Co 
American Laundry Mchry. Co 


American Machine Oo., H. & B. 


American Pulley Co 

American Supply Co 

American Textile Banding 
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American Vulcanized Fibre Co 

Amory, Browne & Co 

Anchor Post Iron Works 

Arabol Mfg. Co 

Arlington Cotton Mills 


Arrow Mills, Ine. 


Atlanta Rubber Stamp & Sten 


cil Works 


Atlantic Dvestuff Co 


Barber-Colman Co 

Barber Mig. Co 
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Carrier Eng. Corp 

Carter Electric Co 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Co., Ine 
Cement Products Co 
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Chaffee Co., T. K 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co 
Classified Opportunities 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Collins, J. D 

Columbia Graphophone Co 
Corn Products Refining Co 
Cortright Metal Roofing Oo. 
Cowan Truck Co 
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Darley & Co., W. 8 

Davis, Roger W : . ale be ae 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co.196 
Detroit Graphite Oo.......... 37 
Diamond States Fibre Oo..... 14 
Dicks, David Co.. Inc.... 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Douglas Co. 


Draper Corporation 


Dufur & Co : 
Du Pont de Nemours & Oo., 
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Economy Baler Co 
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Electric Smelting & Aluminum 


Elwell-Parker Electric Co 
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Federal Motor Truck Co 
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Felton & Sons Co., 
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Firsching, J. A 

Fletcher Works 


Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 


Garland Mfg. Co 

General Electric Co. . 
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Groverton Paper 
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Hemphill Mfg. Co 
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Machine Co. 
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Hunt Co., Inc., C 
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Keever Starch Co, 
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Merrow Machine Co. 
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Morehead Mfg. Co. 
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Nashville Hardwood Flooring 
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Newport Chemical Works, Inc.230 
New York Blower Co 6 
New York & N. J. Lub. ia” 
Nye & Tredick Co. 


Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Palmer Co., I. E. 

Parkdale Mills, 

Page Steel & Wire Co 
Pearson, Jos. T. 
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Phila. Drying Mchry. Co 
Phila. Textile Mchry. Co..... 
Reliance Machine Works..... 256 
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Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
Schaum & Uhlinger 
Schofield Co., Wm, 
Schofield's Sons, J. 8. 
Scott & Williams, Inc.. 
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Seydel Mfg. Co. 
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Sherwin Williams Co. 
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Southern Cotton Yarn Co 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co... 
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Stieff, Inc., Chas. 
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Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J.... 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
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Tolhurst Machine Works 
Toomey, Frank, Inc. 
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United Chemical Products Oorp. 


Veeder Mfg. Oo. 
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Walsh & Weidner 

Warren Soap Mfg. Co 
Weimar Bros 

Western Electric Oo. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Westinghouse Lamp Co. 

White Company 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 10 

Whitin Machine Works 

Whiton Mch. Oo., D. E. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 

Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- 
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Williams & Sons, I. B. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques 

Woodward, Baldwin & Co..... 


Zavon, Ine. 
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a ae Attracts Pape ee: and Softens the Yarn. — 
Retains the Moisture, Making the Yarn More Pliable. 
Adds Strength and Elasticity. 

Boils Thin; Thereby Penetrating the Yarns. 

Opens the Yarn, Preventing Break-Backs. 


Howpp 


Lays the Fibre. 


Trial Oraers Shipped on Approval—Especially Valuable in Hot Dry Weather 


ARABOL MFG. CO, 100 William Street, New York 


Southern Sales Agent, CAMERON McRAE, CONCORD, N. C. 
Representative, Georgia, Alabama, penneteaes Guy L. Melchor, Atlanta, Ga. 
‘or Rorneea | South Corelina: R. 





MONOPOLE OIL 


U. 8, Pat. 861397 Serial 367303 | 
Special Sizing and Finishing Products for | 
Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


CREAM SOFTENER . SULPHUR BLACK 
| SOLUBLE OILS LEVULINE 


| BLEACHING OIL GLASGOW SIZING 
HYDROSULPHITES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 
Main Office and Works, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY. 


New York Office: 100 William Street 
Western Representatives, United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 
218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Power Transmitting Machinery 


We make a complete line of Power Transmitting Machin- 
ery, Shafting, Rope Transmission, Machine Moulded 
and Cut Iron and Steel Gey for heavy service. 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 


Engineers—F ounders— Machinists 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Schofield Seton. ‘diimetic | 


Opener and Duster. 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 


kindred fibrous substances. 
“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 


| aste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 

| Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, Needle 
Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 
Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 
| Krams Ave., Manayank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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References from some of 
the Largest Cotton Mills 








103 Peachtree Street Atlanta, Ga | 






| CARD ROOM SPINDLES | 
REPAIRED | 


Worn or broken Card Room Spindles re-topped or 
re-versed—ELECTRICALLY WELDED, bearings made 
full size and tops made to fit your flyer. 

Spindles guaranteed not to break at weld—Prices and 
Delivery reasonable, 


| Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. | 


Charlotte, N. C. 


re Overhaulers and Repairers of 
tton Mill Machinery 
W. H. Monty, Pres & rene. W. H. Hutchins, V-Pres, & Sec’t, 

























CONSTANT HUMIDITY Y BY CARRIER SYSTEM 


A Carrier System of Seuatetivine, Ventilating and Cooling always keeps {fj} 
humidity at the desired constant and different humidities may be maintained |] 
in the different rooms, |] 
Thus regain is always 
the same and not 
only do you ben- ff 
efit by always hav- ff 
ing the proper amount j 
of moisture “In the jf 
goods you eell, but ff 
your customers are as- | 
sured of fabrics of 

aniformly high grade. 


let Carrier Terfile |} 






















itself, Our guarantees | 
are absaotute—no money |] 
till we fulfill them. | 













39 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK omrine tumour 














Boston 


Accident Cabinets. 
Thomas Co., F. H 


Acetylene Welding Apparatus. 
(See Welding Apparatus.) 
Acetylene Gas. 
Bird-Wileox Co 
Oxweld Acetylene Co 
Accountants. 
(See Auditors and 
Air Brakes. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Air Washers. 
Carrier Eng. Corp 
New York Blower Co 
Air Conditioning Systems. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 
Alkalies. 
(See Dyestuffs 
Aniline Colors, 
See, Dyestuffs 
Anti-Chlorine. 
(See Dyestuffs and 
Aprons—Rub. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Architects and Enginers—Mill. 
Feaga Co., Gaylord W 
Lockwood, Greene & Co 
Ash Handling Machinery. 
Hunt Co. OC. W. 

Link-Belt Company. 
Asphalt Slate Shingles. 
(See Slate Asphalt 
Auditors and Accountants. 
American Audit Co 
Auto Trucks. 

(See Trucks 
Ball Bearings. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
New Departure Mfg. Co 
Transmission Ball Bearing C 
Inc 
Ball Bearing Spindles. 
(See Spindles—Ball-Bearing.) 
Bale Band Buckles. 
(See Buckles.) 
Bale Ties. 
Acme Steel Goods Co, 
Signode System, Ine. 
Baling Machines. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Seeger-Walraven Co 
Baling Presses. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Economy Baler Co 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Oo. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mch, Co. 
Bandages, Tapes, Etc. 
American Textile Banding Co 
Sevydel Mfg Co 
Bandage & Tape Machines. 
Seydel Mfg. Co 
Banding Stravs and Buckles. 
Aeme Steel Goods Co 
Signode System, Inc 
Barometers. 
Taylor Instrument Oo. 
Baskets—Mill. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 
Beam Dyeing Machines. 
Cocker Mchry. & Foundry Oo. 
Beaming and Warping Mchry. 
(See Warpers and Warping Ma- 
chinery.) 
Bearings. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Oo. 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
Belting. 
American Supply Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & ay | to Co. 
Williams & Oo., 


Accountants.) 


and Chemicals 


and Chemicals.) 


Chemicals 


Roofing.) 


\uto.) 


Belting—Chain Link. 


Link-Belt 
Morse Chain 


Belting—Rope. 
(See Rope 


Belt Conveyors. 


Company, 


Co 


Transmission.) 


Link-Belt Company. 


Morse Chain 


Williams 
Belt Dressing. 


Co. 


& Sons, I. B 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 


Goodyear Tir 
Graton 


Belt Fasteners. 
Flexible Steel 


Belt Lacing. 


& Knight 


e & Rubber Co. 
Mfg. Co. 


Lacing Co 


s 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Graton & Knight 


Williams & 8 


Belt Tighteners. 


Mfg. Co 
ons, I. B. 


Link-Belt Company. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Bleacheries. 
(See Dyers, 
ishers.) 


Bleachers and Fin- 


Bleaching Kiers. 


Butterworth & Sons Co.. H,. W. 
Mashy. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co, 


Philadelphia 
The 


Drying 


Bleaching Machinery. 


(See Dyeing, 
ishing Mac 


Bleaching 
hinery.) 


Bleaching Materials. 


Arabol 
Atlantic 
Barrett Co. 


Mfg. Co. 
Dyestuff Co. 


Bosson & Lane. 


Dicks-David Co., 


Douglas Co. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Electro Bleac 


Inc, 


hing Gas Co 


Electric Smelting & Alum. Co. 


Hemingway, I 


ne., Frank 


Kali Mfg. Co. 


Klipstein & C 


Levinstein & 
Marden, 


National Aniline 


ey, A. 
Co., Ine, 


Orth & Hastings Corp. 
& Chemical Co. 


Newbert Color Co. 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Seydel Mfg. C 
Sonneborn So 


United Chemical Products Corp. 


Wolf & Co., 
Zavon, Inc. 
Blowers and Bl 
Carrier Eng. 
General Elect 


oO 


ns, Inc., L. 


Jacques 


ower Systems. 
Corp. 
ric Co. 


Howard & Morse. 
New York Blower Co. 


Phila. Drying 
Western Elec 
Westinghouse 
Boards—Form. 
Pearson, Jos. 


Bobbins. 


Machinery Co 
tric Co. 
Elec. 


T. 


Draper Corporation. 


Jordan Mfg. 
Shambow 


Co. 


huttle Co. 


Whitin Machine Works. 


Boilers. 


J.D. 


Collins, 


Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Schofield’s Co., 


Toomey, Fran 


Walsh & Weidner 


J. 8. 
Boiler Co. 


k 


Boiler Feed Water Purification. 


Graver Tank 
Scaife & Son 


Boiler Fittings 


Lunkenheimer 


Boiler Graphite. 


Works, Wm 
s, Wm. B. 


Co. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 


Box Strapping and Tie Buckles. 


Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Signode System, Inc. 


& Fin- 


& Mfg. Co. 


Boxes—Mill. 

American Vulcanized 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Fibre Specialty Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lane & Bro 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co 


Braids. 
(See Tapes.) 
Brokers (Cotton). 
Beer, H. & B. 
Brushes—Mill. 
Felton Brush Co., D. D. 
Felton, 8S. A. & Son Co. 


Brushes—Commutator. 
Dixon Crucible Co., 
General Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Buckets & Pails—Mill. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 

Diamond Fibre Specialty Co. 

Fibre Specialty Co, 

Keystone Fibre Co. 

Leatheroid Sales Co. 

Regers Fibre Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 
Buckets—Elevator and Grab. 

Link-Belt Company. 
Buckles—Cotton Tie. 

(See Box Strappings and Ties.) 
Building Contractors. 

(See Architects & Engineers.) 
Buildings—Steel Portable. 

Feaga Co., Gaylor W. 

Lockwood, Green & Co. 
Building Material. 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 

Barrett Co., The 

Detroit. Graphite Oo. 

Dufur & Co. 

Peaga Co., Gaylord W. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co. 


Jos. 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Page Steel & Wire Co 


Burr Pickers. 
Sargent’s. ©. G,, Sons. 
Smith & Furbush’ Machine Co 


Bushings. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Calenders. 
Textile Finishing: Mchy. Co. 


Calling System (Inter Telephone). 


Collins, J. D. 

Western Electrie Co. 
Cans—Roving. 

American Vulcanizing Fibre Co. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Fibre Specialty Co, 

Keystone Fibre Co. 

Leatheroid Sales Co 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Standard Fibre Oo. 


Cars and Trucks—Fibre. 
(See Trucks.) 


Car*onizing Machines. 


Philadelphia Drving Machy. Co. 


Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Sargents Sons & Co., C..G., 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 

Carding Machinery 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Card Clothing. 


Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works, 


Card Feeds. 
Schofield, Wm. (Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach Co. 
Whitin Machine Co 
Card Grinding Machinery 
Smith & Furbush Meh. Co. 


Fibre Co. 
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Carpet Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons (: 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wk 
Philadelphia Drying Machry. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 

Textile Finishing Machy. Co 
The 

Whitin Machine 


Aprons. 
Aprons.) 


Soda. : 
(See Bleaching Materials.) 


Cement Le mpeg - 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co 


Jement and Brick Coating. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


Chain Drives. 
(See Belting—Chain Link.) 


Chain (Block, Bicycle, Auto En 
gine, Agricultural, Etc.) 
Morse Chain Co. 
Checks—Metal. 
(See Stamps, 
Chemicals. 
(See Dyestuffs 
Chlorine Gas. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co 
Clocks (Hank, Etc ). 
(See Counters.) 
Closets (Water). 
(See Toilets.) 
Cloth Cutters. 
Firsching, J, A. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Cloth Balers. 
(See Baling Presses.) 
Cloth Reom Machinery. 
Butterworth. H. W. & 
Firsching, J ; 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Wildman. Mfg. 
Cloth Shrinking Machinery. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Cloth Winders. 
(See Winders.) 
Clutches (Friction). 
American Pulley Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seger-Walraven Oo. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co 
Coal Driers (Centrifugal). 
Link-Belt Company. 
Coal Handling Machinery. 
Hunt Co., C, W. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Coa! Tar Disinfectants. 
(See Disinfectants.) 
Clocks. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Cloors. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Color Pails. 
(See uckets—M ills.) 
Comb Aprons. 
(See Aprons.) 
Commission Merchants and Dealers. 
(See Cotton Cloth Comm‘ssion 
Jerchanta.) 
Compresses (Cotton), 
Bridge & Co., Ltd., David 
Compression (High Density). 
Bridge & Co., Ltd., David 
Compressors, Air. : 
Bridge & Co., Ltd., David. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
General Electric Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Condensers. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Seger-Walraven Co. 


Works. 


Carrier 
(See 


Caustic 


Stencils, etc.) 


and Chemicals.) 


Sons Co 
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Frost Proof Closets 


Quarter of a Million giving satisfac- 
tion. Save Water; Require No Pit; 
Simple in the extreme. The most 
durable water closet made. In service 
winter and summer. 


Enameled roll flushing 
rim bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Galvanized tank. 


Malleable seat castings 
will not break. 

Tested under hydraulic 
pressure before leav- 
ing factory. 


No. 





1, 





SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Main Orrica ano Factory 


@eoven: Rocnrorme itu On 
WARP TYING MACHINES 


HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 


WIRE RAILING S| 


Cues WINDOW GUARDS 
rail WIRE CLOTH. 
il Established 1835. 
I S—DUFUR & CO. 
309 N. 


. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


GUMMED TAPE AND MOISTENING MACHINES 


ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 


SLASHER MACHINES 
WRITE US FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES 


ACME GUMMED PRODUCTS CO., 10-14 Tift Street, ATLANTA, GA. 


{ i= hip iho teh bgp S 
STENCILS sees: 


| RUBE STAMPS NOTARIA 


ATLANTA RUBBER STAMPE 1 


—— 








COTTON 175 


A Sanitary System of 


Sewerage Disposal 


The day of the scavenger in industrial villages 


is passing. In place of former unsanitary, dis- 


} ease-spreading methods hundreds of villages are 
| now equipped with the 


“Sanisep System” 
This system disposes of every particle of the 


| material; no scavenger is required. There are 


no chemicals used, the soil is not polluted and no 


| disagreeable odors are given off. 


The output of your mill will soon show the ef- 


fects of healthier, happier operatives. Let your 
first move be the installation of a 
| System. 


““Sanisep” 


Write for further information and prices. 


Cement Products Company 
Trust Building 
Wilmington, N. C. 














Connectors 
Westinghouse 


Tagliabue ys 
Taylor Inst 


Conveying 
. American 


American 8 
Collings, Jy I 


Cresson Morris 
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nt Co. © 


(Prankel 


Solderiess). 
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Machinery 
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Co 
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(See H 
Cooling 
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Stamps 
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COTTON 


BUYERS’ IND 


Drinking Fountains 


(See Fountains ~Drinking ) 
Dust Collectors, 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys 
tems.) 
Dusting Machinery. 
Schofield Co., Wm 
Smith Furbush Mach. Co 


Dyers, Bleachers and Pinishers. 
ome Bleach & Dye Works. 
Drying Machine . 

American Laundry Mchry. Qo 
& Sons Co. 
. & Foundry Co 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., ©. G 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 

h 


e 
Dyeing, Bleaching. Pinishing and 
Printing Machinery 


American Laundry Mehry. Oo 
Butterworth & Son Co., H Ww. 
Cocker Mech. & Foundry Co 


Machine Co 
Gas Co 


Delahunty Dyeing 
Electro Bleaching 
Firsching ‘ \ 


Fletcher Works 

Phila Drying Machinery Co 

Phila Textile Machy Co 

Reliance Machine Works 
Schaum ¢@ Uhlinger. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

The 

Tolhurst Machine Works 
Dye Sticks. 

Phila Drying Machin, Ty Co 
yestuffs and Chemica]s 

Arabo] Mfg. Co 

\tlantic Dyestuff Co 


Barrett (¢ o 


Bosson & Lane 
Dicks David Co Ine 

Douglas Co 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co, E I 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co 
Hemingway. Ine Frank 
Holland Aniline Qo 

Kali Mfg. Oo 

Klipstein & Co \ 

Levinstein & Co. Ine 

Lewis John D 

Marden. Orth & Hastings Corp. 
Metz & Co., H 

Nationa] \niline & Chemcia] Co. 
New bert Color Co 

Newport 


Chemica} Works Ine 
Seydel Mfg. Co 


Sherwin Williams Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., Z 
United Chemica] Products Corp, 
Wolf & Co Jacques 


Zavon, Ine 
Electric Dynamos and Motors. 

(See Motors and Generators ) 
Electric Pans. 

(See Fans 


Electric Lam 


P Guards. 
Stee) Lacing Co 
Electric Pipe and Leak Locating 
hines, 
Darley & Co., 
Electrica] Machinery and 
Allis Chalmers zg 
©arter Electrie Co. 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
ceonomy Fuse & Mfg. Co, 
Federal Sign System (Electric) 
Genera} Electrig Co 
Seeger Walraven 
Snow ¢& Co ‘ 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Qo 
Western Electric C 
Westinghouse 
C 


Electric Signs. 
Federal 
Electric Sirens. 
Federal] Sign System (Electric), 

Electric Tractors and Trucks, 
Elwell-Parker Elec. Co 
Hunt Co., CO. Ww. 

Elevators. 
Collins J. 
Hunt Co., 
Link Belt 


Co 


System ( Electric), 


D. 
Cw 


Engineers ( ° 
See Architects. ) 
Engines—oi), Gas 
Seeger-Walraven 


and Gasoline. 
Co 


Friction 


EX—Continued. 


Engines—Steam 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
J 


Collins, J. D. 
Lombard Tron Works & 

Co. 
Sthofield's Sons Co. J. 8. 
Seeger-Walrayen Co. 
comey, Frank 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Qo. 

Engine Appliances—oj; and Steam. 


Lunkenh eimer Co 


year Tire ~ 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Extractors—Hydro, 
American Laundry Mchry 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Pans—Electric 
Allis Chalmers Mfg 
Carter Electric Co 
Genera] Electric Co. 
Toward & Morse 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
Pans—Conveying Power and Ex- 
haust. 
(See Blowers 
tems.) 
Peed Water Purifiers, 
(See Water Softeners ) 
Pelting Machinery. 
Smith ¢& Furbush Mach 
Fence—s, and Iron. 
Anchor Post Tron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co 
Page Steel & Wire Co 
Fibre Products. 
American Vuleanizeg Fibre 
‘ibre Specialty Mfg 
Keystone Fibre Co 
Lane & Bro., Ww. T 
Leatheroid Sales Co 
Macrodi Fibre Qo 
Rogers Fibre Co 
Standard Fibre Co 
Pilters—Water 
(See Water Softening ) 
Pinishing 
(See Dyers 
ishers. ) 


Finishing and Sizing Materials. 
Arabo! Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co 
Dicks, David Co., Ine 
Douglas Co 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Electric Smelting & Alum 
Hemingway, Ine., Frank 
Kali Mfg. Co 
Klipstein 
46ViNstain 
Marden, 
Newport 
Metz & Co.,  « 
Newbert, Color Co. 
Nationa] Aniline & Chemica] 
Sevdel Mfe. Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 

$ born Sons, Inc. L. 


Supply 


Rubber Co. 


Co. 


Co 


and Blowing Sys- 


Co 


Co 


and Fin 


Bleachers 


E. I. 
Co. 


& Co. A 


s Corp. 
Works, Ine. 


Co.” 


Corp. 


Zavon, Ine, 
Fire Escapes (Spiral). 
Collings, J. D. 
Pire Hose. 
(See Hose—Fire ) 
Fire Protecting Paint. 
(See Paint—Fireproof.) 
First Aid m Equipment. 
(See Hospita) Eouipment.) 
Flooring (Hardwood). 
Nashville Hardweod Flooring Co 
uted 


Howard & Bullough. 
, Shops. 

Schofield's Sons Co. J. g 

Smith ¢@ Furbush Machine Co. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

‘ers. 


Howard & Bullough. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

outhern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
itches 


(See Clutches—Friction ) 


(See Elec. Mehy. and Supplies.) 
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Garnett Machines, 
Smith & Furbush Mach. (, 
Gas Engines. 
(See Engines—Gas ) 
ets. 


Diamond State Fibre Co. 
year Tire Rubber Co 
Graton & Knight Mtg. Co 
Gauge Cocks. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Gauges—Drart 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Gauges—oi). 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Gauges—Water 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
S—Silent. 
Diamond State Fibre 
General Electric Co 
Link-Belt Co, 
Morse Chain Co. 
rs. 


Co. 


Cresson-Morris Co. 
Whiton Mch. Co., D 
ers, 


Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Grates—gp A 
Collins, J. D 


Lombard Fay. & Men Co. 
Grease, 


(See 


Grease 2 
(See Lubricators, ) 


Grinder: Cylinder 
ett. 
(See Card Grinding Machinery ) 
( ) 


Lu bricants, ) 
8. 


Roll, 


Mitchell-Bisse}} Co. 
Palmer Co, LE 
ums. 


(See Finishing and Sizing Ma 
terials.) 
Hangers. 
(See Sh fting ang Hangers.) 
Hardwood. 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co 
American Supply Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Electro Bleaching Gas. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
ing and V; ing Apparatus. 
(See Ventilating Apparatus. ) 
Heddles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Headis Prames. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Hoists. 


Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
eeger-Walraven Co. 
e—Fire. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Hosiery Pinishing Boards. 
(See Boards. ) 
Hosiery Yarns. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers, ) 
Hospita) Equipment. 
» FP. 


Marquette. 
artinique. 

Sinton. 

Humidifying Apparatus. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
New York Blower Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Hydraulic Turbines, 
(See Turbines Steam.) 

Hydro rs. 

(See Extractors. ) 


Hydrometers 


Taylor Instrument Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
eiks 


Taylor Instrument Co. 
an 


Taylor Instrument Co. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co. C. J. 


(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
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Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness 
and Reeds in America, 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of plain and Fancy 
Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 
MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and 
Woolen Goods. ’ 
SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for : 
Weaving Tape Selvedges. 


REEDS for Cotton, Woolens, Silk and Duck. 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warner and Leice Reeds, Beam- 
er and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 


WRENCE, ..-. -; 








Full Automatic, Semi-Automatic and 
Hand Operated 









Especially adapted for use in Cotton Mills 
Handreds now in use. Send for Special 
Circalars. 


The D. E. Whiton Machine Co., 














PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 











CONOMLy BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


4 . y "A 
IAOGES | OA 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Deer GJ ANNARBOR.MICH..U.S.A 








[ mericanAuditCo. | | PERFORATED METALS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Such as Cotton Seed Oil Mills, Cotton Gins, 
Phosphate Screens, Coal Screens, Ventilation, 
Electrical Devices, Sugar Mills, Surfacing for 
Sand Rolls. 


Send for Metal Sample Plate and Circular. 


ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


163 YORK ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





FP. W. LAPRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. beer ~~~} Ivy 869 
H. M. RICE, C. P. A., Vice-Pres, able 
A. PF, LAFRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. Amdit, New York 
NEW YORK—100 Broadway (Home Office). 
88rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria. 
ATLANTA BRANCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Building. 
CHICAGO—Marquette Building. 
BOSTON—P. O. Square Bldg. 
PHILADELPIA—Bellevue Court Bldg. 
BALTIMORE—Garrett Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—OColorado Building. 
NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 
RICHMOND, VA.—American National Bank Building. 
LONDON, E. 0.—50 Gresham St., Bank. 
MILWAUKEE—Loan & Trust Bldg. 
SCRANTON—County Bank Bldg. 
Special‘sts in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice-President 





















Injectors, 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Ink—Stencil and Marking. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


Iron Work—Ornamental. 

Anchor Post Iron Works 

Oyclone Fence Co 

Dufur & Co. 

Howard & Morse 

Page Steel & Wire Co. 
Jacquar’\s 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 


Jute Bagging Machines. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Kettles— Size. 
(See Size Kettles.) 
Kettles- -Soda 
l.ombaré Iron Works & Sup. Co. 


Kiers 
(Ses Fleaching Kiers.) 
Knit Goods. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchats and Dev'ers.) 
Kuit Goods Washers. 
(See V asherr—Clot! .) 
Knitting Machinery. 
Boss Knitting Mach. 
Brinton Co., H. 
Gene-al Machine Works. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Lamps—Incandescent and Arc. 


Boston Economy Lamp Div. 

Carter Electric Co. 

General Elec. Co. 

Western Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Lamp .Co. 
Lamp Guards. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Lamp Reflectors. 

Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 
Lappers. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co, 


Laundry Machinery. 
American Laundry Mchry Co. 
Metcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 


Leak and Pipe Finder (Electric 
Wireless 


Darley & Co., Ww. 8. 


Leather Belting. 
(See Belting.) 

Leather Specialties. 
American Supply Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 

Linen Yarns. 

(See Yarns———Linen.) 

Link Belting. 
(See Belting- 

Liquid Chlorine. 
(See Chlorine.) 

Loaders—Wagon and Trucks, 
Link-Belt Company. 

Logwood Extract. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 

Looms. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation. . 
Fletcher Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schaum & Uhlinger 

Schofield Wm. & Oo. 

Stafford Co., The 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Lumber. 

Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 

Lubricants. 
Dixon, Jos., 
Kellogg & Co., E. H 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Swan & Finch Co. 

Lubricators. 

Launkenheimer Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Lug Straps. 

(See Straps—Lug.) 

Marking Pots, Stencils, Inks, Etc. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


Works. 


Link.) 


Crucible Co 
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Mercerized Yarns. 
(See Yarns Mercerized:) 


Mercerizers. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Metal Ceilings, Etc. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 

Metal Workers—Sheet. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 

Co. 
Howard & Morse. 
Page Steel & Wire Co. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Meters—Flow, Air, Gas, Electric, 
Steam, Etc. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. So. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Darley & Co., W. 8. 
General Electric Co. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Eléc. & Mfg. Co. 
Meters (Revolution). 
Taylor Instrument Cv. 
Mill Baskets and Boxes. 
(See Boxes—wMill.) 

Mill Engineer. 

(See Architects and Engineers.) 

Mill White Paint. 

(See Paint—Mill White.) 

Motors and Generators—-Electric. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Carter Electric Co. 

General Electric Co, 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

Mule Stands. 

Transmission Bali Bearing Co. 

Oils—Finishing. 

(See Finishing and Sizeing Ma- 
terials.) 

Oils—Lubricating. 

(See Lubricants.) 
Oil Cups. 
(See Lubricators.) 
Oil Paper. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Oiling Devices. 
(See Lubricators.) 
Openers for Cotton, Wool, Waste 
Etc. 


David. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Co., Wm, 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Oxidizing Machinery. bl 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


Oxygen. 
Bird Wilcox Co./ 
Oxweld Acetylene Co. 


Packings. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co, 
Paint. 
Barrett Co., The. 
Chaffee, Thos. K. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Oo. 


Paint—Preservative and Fireproof. 

Barrett Co. 

Detroit Graphite Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Cuv., 

Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 

Sherwin-Williams Coc. 
Paint—Mill White. 

Chaffee Thos. K. 

Detroit Graphite Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 

Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 

Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Paper. 

Groveton Paper Co., 
Paper—Oil. 

Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Perforated Metal. 

(See Screens and Sieves.) 
Phonographs (Dictating). 

Columbiu Graphophone Co. 
Pianos. 

Stieff, 


E. I, 


Inc. 


Ine., Chas. M. 


Picking Machinery. 

Howard & Bullough, 
chine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach, Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Pickers—-Curled Hair. 


Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Pickers—-Leather. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Pipe Fittings, 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Pipe and Leak Locater (Blectric 
Wireless.) 
Darley & Co., W. 8. 
Pipe Threading & Cutting Ma- 
chines. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 


Am. Ma- 


Playground Equipment. 
Hill-Standard Co. 


Power Transmission. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co. 
American Supply Co, 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 

New Departure Mfg. Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Press Papers. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Presses. 
American Laundry Machnry. Co, 
Bridge & Co., Ltd., David 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Phila. Drying Machine Co. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
The 
Pulleys. 
American Pulley Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 


Pulley Covering. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B, 
Pumps. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Collins, J. D. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
The 
Toomey, ‘rank. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Pump Valves. 
See Valve Discs. 
Psychrometers (Sling.) 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Pyrometers. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Railings. 
Dufur & Co. 
Railways— Industrial. 
(See Trucks—Electric.) 
Recording Instruments. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Reeds. 


American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
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Reels. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wk:« 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield, Wm. Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Reflectors (Lamp) 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 

Regulators—Pressure 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 

Regulators—Temperature. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 

Repairing—tTerxtile of all kinds. 
General Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 

Rib Top Cutters. 

General Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 

Ring Travelers—Steel and Bronze. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Rings—Spinning. _ 

(See Spinning Rings.) 

Rocker Shaft Bearings. 
(See Bearings.) 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 


Roofing. 
Barrett Co., The 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Roof and Cement Coating. 
Barrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Rope—Transmission, 
American Pulley Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Hunt Co., 0. W. Ine. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Roving Cans and Trucks. 
(See Cans—Roving.)° 


Roving Machinery. 

Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Rubber Stamps. 

(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 

Rubber Goods. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Sash-Window—Steel. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 

Scales—Automatic. 

American Kron Scale Oo. 

Scalo Presenter (Boiler). 

See Boiler Feed Water Purifica- 
tion, 

Screens & Sieves—Perforated. 
Erdle Perforating Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Sewing Machines. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

Textile Finishing Mchy Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Mach. 
Co. 

Shafting & Hangers. 

Cresson-Morris Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 

Shelving—Sectional Steel. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 

Shingles—Asphalt. 

Barrett Co. 

Shingles—Metal. 

Cortright Metal Roofing Co 

Shuttles. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 


Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


‘ Sirens (Electric). 


Federal Sign System (Electric). 
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H. A.METZ & CO., Inc. 


122 Hudson Street NEW YORK CITY 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 
Providence Montreal San Francisco ATLANTA 

PRODUCTS: 


- Dyestuffs, Colors, Intermediates, Sizing 
and Finishing Materials, Etc. 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Sizing and Finishing Materials 
PRODUCED BY 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL  CO., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Dyestuffs and Intermediates 5 
PRODUCED BY 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF AND CHEMICAL CO., 
NEWARK,N. J. 


House of bj, 600 Rooms 
Taylor 400 Baths 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE | | | the MAnguErTE | 
Broadway, 32d & 33rd Sts., New York | a y~4 a 


Direct Entrance to Broadway Subway and Hudson Tubes. if rife and Sister 
| Mother, Wife and Sister 3 


One Block from Pennsylvania Station. ! ws 
Equally Convenient for Amusements, Room with Private Beth 


Shopping or Business. | $1.50, $2.00. $2.50, $3.00 
Rates $2.00 Per Day and Up. $2.50, $3.00, 93.50. 94.00 
Roomswithout bath, $1and $1.50 

A SPECIALTY. ———-— 


Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath, 


$3.00 PER DAY. 


The Martinique Restaurants Are Well Knewn 


for Good Food and Reasonable Prices 
















Singeing Machinery. 
oath & Sons Co., H. W 
Phila. Drying Machine Co, 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

The 

Size Box Temperature Controller. 

Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Co. J 


Size Kettles. 
Butterworth, H. W 
Howard & Bullough, 

Machine Co ; . 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co.. 


The 


& Sons Co 
American 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 


(See Finishing & Sizing Mate- 
rials.) 


Skewers. 
Jordan Mfg. Co 


Skylights—Steel. 
Lupton's Sons, Co., 


David 


Slashers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co HoH. W 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing 

The 

Slate Asphalt Roofing. 

Barrett Co 


Slubbers. 
Howard & Bullough 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Machinery Co 


Soap—Textile. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co 
Donglas Co 
Dicks, David Co., Inc 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Electric Smelting & Alum 
Hemingway & Co., Frank 
Kali Mfg. Co 
Klipstein & Co., A 
Levinstein & Co., Ine 
Marden, Orth & Hastings 
Newbert Color Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
United Chemical Products 
Warren Soap & Mfg. Co 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 


E 
Co 


Softeners— Cotton. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co 
Arabol Mfg. Co 
Bosson & Lane 
Dicks, David Co., Inc 
Douglas Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Hemingway & Co., Frank 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A 
Levinstein & Co., Inc 
Marden, Orth & Hastings 
Newbert Color Co 
Newport Chemical Works 
Seydel Mfg. Co 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L 
United Chemicai Products 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Zavon, Inc 


Softeners—Water. 
(See Water Softeners.) 


Solderle:s Connectors (Frankel.) 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


Solvents. 
(See Finishing.) 


Spindles. 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works 
Spindles—Ball Bearing. 
Draper Corporation 
Howard & Bullough 
New Departure Mfg. Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Spinners. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Ine 
Gray Mfg. Co 
Myrtle Mills, Inc 
Parkdale Mills, Inc 
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Spinning Frames. 

American Machine Co., H. & B. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 

Draper Corporation. 

Fletcher Works. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schaum & Uhlinger 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Spinning Rings. 

Draper Corporation. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Spinning Tape Specialists. 
American Textile Banding Co 

Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 

Spooling Machinery. 

Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 

Sprinkler Tanks. 

(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 

Sprockets. 

Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 

Stamps, 
chines. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 

Stand Pipes. 

(See Tanks, Towers, Etc. 


Starch & Gums. 


(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 


terials.) 
Steam Engines. 
(See Engines 
Steam Hose. 
(See Hose 
Steam Pumps. 
(See Pumps 
Steam Traps. 
(See Traps 
Steel Doors, 
Bte. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 
Steel Lockers. 
(See Lockers.) 
Steel—-Structural. 
Feaga Co., Gaylord W. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Stencils & Stencil Papers. 
(See Stamps and Stencils.) 
Stencil Brushes. 
(See Marking 
es.) 
Stencil Machines. 
(See Stamps and Stencils.) 
Stop Motion. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Strapping. 
(See Leather Specialties.) 
Tacohmeters. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 
Veeder Mfg. Co. 
Tallow. 

(See Finishing Material.) 
Tanks, Towers and Tubs. 
Graver Tank Works, 

Lombard Iron Works & 
Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
The 

Tapes and Braids. 

American Textile 
Ine. 

Barber Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Brothers. 
Tape Looms—Cotton. 
Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tape Making Machines. 
(See Bandage and Tape Mach.) 
Telephones (Calling Sy8tem). 
Collins, J. D. 
Western Electric Co. 
Temperature Controllers. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 
Temples. 
Draper Corporation. 
Tenters. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., The 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 
Thermometers—All Kinds. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., ©. J. 
Tayler Instrument Co. 
Thin Place Preventers. 
Draper Corporation 


Steam.) 
Steam.) 
Steam.) 


Steam.) 
Windows, 


David 


Pots and Brush 


Wm. 
Supply 


Banding Co. 


Stencils and Stencil Ma- 


Partition, 


Thread Guides. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Palmer Co., The I. E, 


Teiring Machines. 
Collins, J. D. 
Tires—Auto and Truck, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Toilets. 
Cement Products Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
Towers. 

(See Tanks and Towers.) 
Tractors—Electric, Industrial. 
Elwell-Parker Elec. Co. 

Hunt Co., C. W. 
Transmission— Power. 
(See Power Transmission 
chinery.) 
Traps—Return Steam. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
Trucks—-Anuto, 
Federal Motor Truck Co. 
White Co., The. 
Trucks—-Electric—Inter. 
Cowan Truck Oo. 
Flwell-Parker Elec. Co. 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Trucks—Elevating—Inter. 
Cowan Truck Co. 
Hunt Co. C W. 
Trucks—Fibre—Inter, Etc. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Fibre Specialty Co: 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lane & Bro., W. T. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Turbines—Steam. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
Twisting Machinery. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Urinals. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
Unions—-Bronze. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Valves—Angle, Globe and Cross. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Valves—Anti-Acid. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valves—Blow-off. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Valves—Check. 


Lunkenheimer Co. 


Valves—Gate. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Valves—Non-return Stop. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Valves—Pop-Safety. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Valve Discs. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Varnishes. 
Barrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Sherwin-Williams Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 

Carrier Eng. Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
Howard & Morse. 
New York Blower (o. 
Sargents’ Sons Co., C. G. 
Tolhurst Mch. Co. 
Western Electric Co., 

Warp Tying Machines. 


Barber-Colman Co. 


Warpers and Warping Machinery. 


Cocker Machine & Fdy. Co. 


Cropmton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Draper Cornoration. 

Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Washers—Cloth. 


American Laundry Machinery Co. 


Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 

Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchy Co. 

Phila. Textile Mchry. Co. 

Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
Washers (Leather.) 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
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Washers—Rubber. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


Waste Balers. 
(See Baling Presses.) 


Waste Machinery—Cotton. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent's Sons Co., C. G 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Whitin Machine Co. 
Water Columns. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Water Closets. 
(See Toilets.) 
Water Softeners. 
Graver Tank Works, Wm 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B 
Water Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 
Waterproofing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
The 
Weaving. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
Welding Apparatus— Electric Arc 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
Welding Apparatus—Oxy-acetylene 
Bird-Wilcox Co., Ine 
Oxweld Acetylene Co 
Welding—Job. 
Bird-Wilecox Co. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co 
Welfare Equipment. 
Hill-Standard Co. 
Stieff, Inc., Chas. M 
Thomas Co., F. H. 
Wheels—Fibre. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Fibre Specialty Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Sales Co. 
Macrodi Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Wheel Puller. 
Greb Co., Inc. 
Whistles (Electric). 
Federal Sign System 
Whistels—Steam. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Winding. 
Home Bleach & 
Winders. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach.-: Co 
Stafford Co., The 
Whitin Machine Works 
Windows—Steel. — 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Wire Railings. 
Howard & Morse. 
Wiring—Electrical. 
(See Electrical Contractors.) 
Wood. 
(See Lumber.) 


Wood Preserver. 
Barrett Co. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E.T 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 


Wood Pulleys. 
(See Pulleys.) 
Woolen Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation. 
Schofield Co., Wm, 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Stafford Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Wrapping Paper. 
(See Paper.) 
Yarn Manufacturers. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Ine. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Myrtle Mills, Ine. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Yarn Dealers and Commission Mer- 
chants. 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers.) 


(Electric) . 


Dye Works 
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SEYDEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. . 


SIZOL 


Makes the Strongest, Smooth- 
est Warps; the Best Cloth and 
Least Seconds. 





| Shafts, Pulleys, BOILERS For Mills and 
| Hangers, Belting, Public Works. 
) Packing, Lacing, Lew Prices 


| Refer Chadwick, Hoskins, Woodside, Chiquola, Sihjey, 
| King, Enterprise, Langley, Piedmont and Pelzer Mills. 
























H High Pressure Boilers built to Insurance Specifica- 
| tions. Rivet Holes Punched or Drilled. Pumps, Injec- 
| tors, Pipe Mill Supplies, Castings. 


i] 


| [ Foundry, Machine, Boiler 
Works, and Supply Store. | 
jpommes AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. | 


ADVERTISERS | 


Are almost invariably | 
the most successful 
business men in their 

industry, and success | 


in business is insep- | 
cat 
erable from service } 


rendered. | 














Southern Representatives: 


S. C. Thomas 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


W. E. Cheswell 
Westminster, S. C. 







Gun ANTI- CORROSIVE 
YLINDER Om: 
TRY A BARREL FOR 60 DAYS 


If it does not come up to your standard of what a good 
lubricating oil should be, and you consider that it is not 
worth our price—put your own value on it and remit on 
that basis. Isn't that a fair proposition? “A.C. C.” will 
pare down your oil and cylinder repair 
bille—save your piston packing, too. It 
has been doing this for forty years, it will | Zx- COR. 
effect such a saving now—just give / s 

“A. C. C.” a chance. ; i 
May we go into the subject with you? 











E.H. KELLOGG & co SGT 
Z43 SOUTH ST EW C0 NEE 








Cincinnati’s Cordial Welcome to 
Visitors 
IS BEST EXEMPLIFIED AT THE 


Hotel Sinton 


| INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS FOR PERFECT 


=a Cuisine! 
©! Comfort! 
Courtesy! 





Centrally 
Located 


Library of 
Popular and 
Standard 
Works 


After-Theatre 


Entertainment 
Pacilities 


Rates $2.00 per day Unexcelled 
and upward Convention 
Management: JOHN L. HORGAN 


































textile sizings, 
oils 
Carolinas and 


Positions Open 











WANTED—A high-grade, ex- 
perienced skillful dye salesman. 
A successful, growing American 
manufacturing dye company will 
pay to the right man $1,000.00 
per month salary and actual 
necessary traveling expenses 
when away from home. Appli- 
cant should be technically famil- 
iar with chemistry of dyetsuffs, 
the matching of colors, market 
prices, money value of competi- 
tors’ goods, customs of the trade, 
personally acquainted with dye- 
stuffs dealers and with consider- 
able acquaintance among mill 
representatives. 

An EXPERT is wanted. 

in replying give full particu- 
lars concerning life, experience, 
territory covered, etc. All 
answers will be treated as strict- 
ly confidential. 

Address Box 100, care COT- 
TON, Atlanta, Ga. 








| 
| 








| 


Salesman Wanted by large manufacturer of 
softeners and sulphonated 


Must be thoroughly conversant with the 


Write fully 


Box 22, care COTTON, Atlanta. Ga. 


a ee 
| 





WANTED 


Dye salesman to handle Southern 
territory. Must be familiar with dye- 
ing operations and be acquainted with 
the trade. This is an excellent op- 
portunity for a man who can produce 
business High class products of a 
well known organization. Address Box 
20, care COTTON, Atlanta, Ga. 


Wanted—Salesmen 


Salesmen calling on the 
textile mills, and interested 
in new lines of machinery, 
paints, building supplies or 
chemicals, either as a side line 
or exclusively will find it 
profitable to write, giving ex- 
perience, territory covered 
and other details. Corre- 
spondence strictly confiden- 
tial. All letters acknowl- 
edged. Cotton, 1021 Grant 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


the West Virginia territory. 
Only experienced live wire man considered. 
Salary and expenses. 





Address 





COTTON 


WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


**Positions Wanted'’ 8 cents per 
word per insertion. Minimum 
charge 50 cents. Payable in ad- 
vance. 

**Positions Open’’ and other un- 
displayed advertisements, 4 cents 
per word per insertion. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Payable in advance. 


(When replies are to be received 
in our care, allow four words for 
box address. ) 


DISPLAYED. 


**Por Sale’’ and all other adver- 
tisements using bold-face type or 
otherwise displayed, $2,00 per inch 
per insertion. 


Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on application. 


Positions Wanted 


Business Man, 32 years old, 
Italian born, college education, 
speaking and writing fluently 
English, Italian and French and 
conversant with Spanish. Hold- 
ing at present responsible posi- 
tion. Highest references. Would 
like going to Italy as agent for 
exporting cotton firm. Write S, 
129 Decatur St., New Orleans, 








{| 
i 








Young man, 31 years of age, married, with 
12 years experience in mills and office, tex- 
tile graduate, desires permanent position in 
cost and efficiency department of cotton mill. 
Good references. Address G-95, care Cotton, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Card- 
inging. 25 years experience. Specially 
strong in yarn mill work and have had wide 
experience on combed work. Prefer South. 
Address Box 855 care COTTON, Atlanta, 


Ga. 


Miscellaneous 


—— tee —~ 


An old established firm in New 
York City having an annual consump- 
tion of approximately 1,500,000 yards 
Cotton Duck is desirous of making 
direct connection with a mill or mills 
of capacity in excess of quantity men- 
tioned, 


ADDRESS: X. Y. Z., care Cotton, 
Atlanta, Ga, 


Philadelphia, 
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For Sale. 


New and Second Hand 


ENGINES 
Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 


Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 
Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 


ELEC. MACHINERY 
Dynamos and Motors 


AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 
Pennsylvania 


BARGAIN IN FINE TOOLS, 


The following teols ere from 6 
private set and have seen little, and 
in some instances, no usage. The 
prices shown are the regular list price 
which will be discounted 83 per cont 
on single tools or a special price made 
on the whole outfit. Tools will be 


shipped by express ©. O. D. with priv- 

ilege of examination: 

1 height gauge attachment, $1.75. 

1—Brown & Sharpe Vernier depth 
gauge, No. 600, $12.00. 

1—8” Brown & Sharpe Vernier height 
gauge Ne. 585, $81.75. 

1—10” Brown & Sharpe Vernier cal- 
iper No. 570, $25.75. 


1 Brown & Sharpe inside micrometer 
caliper No. 254, 1/7 te 2/7, $7.15. 


All these tools are in cases except 
the height gauge attachment. 


Apply to Box 17, care COTTON. 


Soe 
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These Trademarks Are Guarantees 
of Supreme Quality Yarn 

























N selecting yarns, always look for the trade-mark and if any of the marks | 
shown here appear on the yarn you are safe—safe in the knowledge that that | 
yarn i& the highest quality that you can purchase, 

These trademarks are guarantees to you—l1st—Selection of the best long 
Staple Cotton. 2nd—Spinning yarns of the highest type. 3rd—Inspection and 
packing of shipments. 4th—Careful service and attention to your inquiries. 

It is our constant endeavor to render helpful service to our clientele in the 
selection of proper counts, prompt delivery of orders, etc. We solicit your 
valued inquiries on 
Combed Peelers 30s to 80s, single and ply. 








Combed Sea Island (gassed and ungassed) 30s to 80s, single and ply. 
Carded Peelers, 40s, 50s and 60s, 








(gore Our Products are sold direct, exclusively through our General Sales Offices— 
GER. 131. East 23rd St., New York City. 
H, A. Florsheim, Sales Manager, Long Dis. Phone 812 Gramercy. 
a MYRTLE MILLS, Inc. 
SE GRAY MANUFACTURING CO, PARKDALE MILLS, Inc, 
ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS ARROW MILLS, Inc. 





“COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCULATIONS” 


VERY . Textile Man 

should have these ref- 
erence books. They cover 
in a detailed and thorough 
manner all caleulations 
necessary to be made on 
any ¢otton mill machinery 
manufactured in the United 
States and constitue one of 
the best references on this 
subject obtainable. 





The two volumes are llustrated 
with 45 diagrams and contain 21 
reference tables. 


As the value of a book lies in its 
contents and not in a fancy cover, 
we have put these two volumes 
out in a strong, serviceable paper 
binding. You can secure them in 
conjunction with a subscription to 
COTTON. 


Write for circulars and 
full information. 











H. Ray Paige. J. A. Mandeville 


COTTON 
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H. G. Welborn J. H. Schoolfield 


Southern Cotton Yarn Co., Inc. 


1 Madison Avenue, 


New York City 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded—Combed Yarns 
4’s TO 120’s SINGLE AND PLY 


Selling Direct to Consumer. 
NEW ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


TAYLOR, CLAPP & BEALL | 


ceneat Department 


109-111 Worth St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WILL BE GLAD TO REPRESENT 
as exclusive export agents 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILES 
(en SESE SAREE a oa A a aR EER 


and place at their disposal their 
experienced, reliable and effi- 
cient sales organization. 


HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes 
TURKEY RED YARNS 
For Tewel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


116 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 


Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. MinakeacSpecialyd/i 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. 
Successors to A. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


ALL NUMBERS ALL COLORS 
COTTON MERINO YARNS WOOL WORSTED 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Selling Agents for 


Lonsdale Co., Berkeley Co., 

Uttea Steam and Mohawk Val- 
ley Cotton Milfs - 

Hope Co., Blackstone ana Co. 


Amory, "ea « Co. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
62 Worth Street 48 Franklin Street 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 

Nashua Manufacturing Co. Indian Head Mills of 
Jackson Mills Alabama. 
Parkhill Manufacturing Co. Quinebaug Co. 
Lowe Manufacturing Co. Samuel A Crozer & Sons 
Lancaster Mills B. B. & R. Knight (for 
Wauregan Co. export) | 

P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., (for +a ] 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- 


and Narrew fabrics—<> wear and other Trades. 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


DRY GOODS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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JAMES A. BRANEGAN, 


1404-1410 FRONT STREET 


Hydroxy Scouring Oils 














ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER 


NEW ORLEANS 


EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


HENRY BEER 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL 


MEMBERS OF 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 


Private Wires to Principal Points 


\ MAN io G 


a <= “ 


President Kee 
Ky AL \ N as 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 






CER RAF nh ES REGIE 


Hydroxy Turkey Red Oil 


Produces a deep soft black on sulphur dyed goods. Removes the bronzy color. 


Kali Chlorine Neutralizer prevents tender bleached goods 
(Endorsed by Leading Bleachers.) 
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a 
aU S. G. DAVENPORT, 


Secretary. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










Hydroxy Kier Oil 


Removes Mineral Oil Stains from Cotton. 







Slashing Costs Slashed! 
by using 


AMALOL AND LIBERTY GUM 


in your size 


These two “Amalie” Brand Textile Pro- 
ducts boast of numerous users among the 
South’s leading cotton mills. 


You Can Be Sure That 
1. The tensile strength of the fibre will be } 


increased 15 to 20%, | 

2. Shedding and mildew will be wholly | 

eliminated, | 

3. Better and more uniform whites will be | 
obtained. 


Let us ship you a barrel of 
each product on approval. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
262 Pearl St., New York, U. S. A. 
Textile Department 
Branches in all important cities. 
Also manufacturers of ‘‘Amalie’’ Lubricating Oils and Greases. 








COTTON 


Better Results From 
Your Equipment 


OU may have been doing your work week 
after week in the same way, believing that 
you were getting the best possible results. 
But this is a mighty swift age and new 
methods of doing things are being invented day after 
day—methods which help you get better results from 
your looms, your spinning machines, your dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing equipment, your boilers and 


engines,—your entire equipment. 


These are methods you should know about—they 
are always advertised and in such a way that it’s a rare 


advertising page that will not yield one good sugges- 


tion to you. 


| 


Suppose you read the advertising pages of this 
issue with special thoroughness and see how many 
methods suggest themselves to you by which you 


could make for more efficient operation and in- 


creased production—by which you could save time, 


and expense. 


—Then act! 


FEBRUARY, 1919 
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COTTON 


DUPONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES | 














What the Ending of the War 
Means to Our Industry 


For more than four years the manufacturing powers of our industries 
have been almost entirely absorbed in meeting the demand for munitions 
of war. 

As the world’s largest manufacturers of explosives our responsibilities 
have been great—how great may be judged when it is known that since 
the outbreak of the war—a war in which the quantity of men, munitions 
and equipment employed, staggers the imagination—we have been the 
principal source of explosives not only for this country but for our allies. 


With the ending of the war that task is done. From now on our 
entire resources—men, capital and manufacturing facilities—will be devoted 
to the making of munitions of peace—to the greater task of winning for 
America’s industries a foremost place in the world reconstruction era that 
is now beginning. 

In our dyestuffs industry, the release of labor from our munitions 
plants, the availability of men trained in the closely allied explosives industry, 
hiterto unavailable supplies of crudes and intermediates and the possibility 
of needed extensions in our plant facilities, assure from now on rapid and 
satisfactory development. 


Dyestuffs Sales Department: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Home Office: 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Plants, warehouses and sales offices in the principal business centers. 


Principal Du Pont Products 


For information address Advertising Division, Du Pont, Wilmington, Delaware. 
DYESTUFFS: Coal Tar Dyestuffs and Dyestuff Intermediates. OHEMIOCALS: 
Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, Bronzing Liquids, Acids, Tar Distillates, Alums, Etc. 
EXPLOSIVES: Industrial, Agriculture and Sporting. LEATHER SUBSTITUTES: 
Fabrikoid, Rayntite Top Material, Fairfield Rubber Cloth, PYROXYLIN PLAS- 
TICS: Transparent Shell and Ivory Py-ra;lin Specialties, CLEANABLE OOL- 
LARS AND CUFFS, PAINTS, VARNISHES, PIGMENTS, LITHOTONE COLORS 
IN OIL, STAINS, FILLERS, LACQUERS AND ENAMELS. 
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Newbert Color Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF: 


COTTON SOFTENER STEAM BLACK 
SOLUBLE OIL INDIGO EXTRACT ACETATE OF CHROME 
SPECK DYE ACETATE OF ALUMINA 


SELLING AGENTS FOR: 


The Stamford Extract Mig. Co., New York 


HEMATINE HYPERNIC EXTRACT 


LOGWOOD EXTRACT OSAGE ORANGE 


BLACK DYE QUEBRACHO EXTRACT FUSAGE EXTRACT 
FUSTIC EXTRACT GAMBIER EXTRACT 


CUTCH EXTRACT MYRABOLAN EXTRACT 


W. F. SYKES & CO., NEW YORK 


American Agents for ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO., FRANCE 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors 


WILLIAM PETTUS MILLER, MILFORD, VA. 


Sumac Extract 


THE YANCEY BARK Co. 
Charlottesville, Greenwood and Fredericksburg, Va. 
Chestnut Oak Bark and Chestnut Wood Extracts 


WARNER CHEMICAL WORKS, Warner N. H. 


Black Iron Liquor 
Offices. 88 Broad Street, BOSTON. Laboratory: 113 Broad Street, BOSTON. 
81 Beecher Street, ATLANTA, GA. Warehouse: 95 Wendell Street, BOSTON. 


Mr. W. H. Bolen, Southern Representative. Factory: SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


Starch 


Eagle Finishing 


The experience of critical operators has shown this popular brand 
to be the most efficient sizing agent both for additional weight and in- 
creased strength of warp. Penetration accomplishes these important 
results. 

EAGLE FINISHING is specially manufactured to cover a wide 
range of fluidities to meet the needs of all classes of weaves. 


EAGLE FINISHING penetrates. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York. 
Southern Office, Greenville, S. C. 


Starch 
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DIANOL 
THIONOL 
COOMASSEE 
ALLIANCE 
ERA CHROME 
CHROMANTHRENE 
DURINDONE 
DURANTHRENE 
DURASOL 
CARBINDOL 


















TRADE MARK has been defined as 
“a mode of connecting certain goods 
in the mind of the public with a par- 


( a ) ticular manufacturer or seller, and its 


function is to give to the purchaser 






a satisfactory assurance of the make 
and quality of the article he is buy- 





ing.” 








Our brands carry the full weight 









of this assurance. 
















They are carefully made _ accord- 
ing to the best methods known to 
chemical science. They are charac- 
terized by a uniformity of standardi- 
zation only possible to the experienced 
dyestuff manufacturer and they have 
for years met with the approval of 
the discriminating buyer. 


PONTAMINE 


PONTACHROME 
SULPHOGENE 























SYNTHETIC 
INDIGO 


& DU 


















PONT 





L. 





L. 





74 INDIA STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


These dyes are made in England by LEVINSTEIN, LTD., 
or in America by E. I. DUPONT de NEMOURS & CO. 















LEVINSTEIN 
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FRANK HEMINGWAY, Inc. 
115 Broadway, ~ «New York City 


DYESTUFFS INTERMEDIATES CHEMICALS 


SULPHUR BLUE R Conc. VICTORIA BLUE B Conc. 
CHRYSAMINE AURAMINE O 

SULPHUR BLACK MALACHITE GREEN CRYS. 
DIRECT FAST YELLOW 2G DIRECT BROWN B 

DIRECT FAST PINK Y DIRECT BLUE 2B 

DIRECT FAST ROSE B DIRECT GREEN B 


Quality of all shipments guaranteed. 
Our Laboratory will solve your dyeing problems. 


Factory: Bound Brook, N. J. 


Branches: 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 
15 Seething Lane, London, Eng, 
N. Y. Warehouse: 27 Thames Street. 


HOLLAND ANILINE CO. } 
HOLLAND, MICH. 
. | || United Chemical Products 
Basic and Sulphur Colors | || Corporation 


Holland Methylene Blue BB | Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
Holland Methyl Violet B York and Colgate Streets, Jersey City, N. J. 


Holland Safranine BL | Aniline Colors 


Holland Basic Brown Y-R.-RR Acid, Direct, Basic, Chrome and Sulphur 


Holland Basic Blue BB-R. RR Chemicals 
Holland Sulphur Brilliant Blue Softeners and Gums 
Holland Sulphur Dark Brown | Weighting Materials 


Holland Sulphur Yellow Brown Bleachers Blue 
i} + ps 


| Sumac, Hematine, Logwood, Etc. 
Owned and controlled exclusively INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


by Americans. Southern Representative 
Mr. R. T. Grant, 198 West Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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‘i We call your attention especially to our 


| HOLLAND SULPHUR BLUE. 


which we believe to be the brightest SULPHUR BLUE on the market to- 
day. Our other Sulphur Colors are SULPHUR BROWN, 
SULPHUR GREEN, SULPHUR YELLOW, SULPHUR BLACK, 
PRIMULINE, which makes a complete line for wash goods of all kinds. 
We also carry a complete line of DIRECT and BASIC COLORS, 
and will appreciate your inquiries. 
ANILINE SALT and ANILINE OIL and a complete line of other 


heavy chemicals suitable for all dyed goods is carried in stock. 


BEN R. DABBS, SOUTHERN MANAGER 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Main Office, 299 Broadway, New York City 










































































VICTOR “MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 
It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get ffom 
no other starch. 
A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 
If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience 
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Alizarine Blue R B 


For Printing 


Navy-Blue Shades 


(Fast to light and washing) 
Developed with acetate of chrome in the thickening paste. 


Crome Yellow Crome Orange Chrome Brown (Paste) 


Chrome Blue Black 


(Fast to light and washing) 
These Colors are also for printing on Cotton. 


We manufacture an extensive line of other Aniline Dyes and Intermediates. 


Marden, Orth & Hastings Corporation 


136 Liberty Street, New York City 


Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago 
Seattle Detroit San Francisco St. Louis Cincinnati Montreal 


BOSSON & LANE ] | Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Manufacturers and Importers 


Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


Che (darren Soap 


Turkey Red Oil Soluble Grease | “ 
Aligarine Assistant Soluble Wax | Manufactu ring 
Castor Soap Oil Soluble Rosin } 

Bleaching Oil Olo Soffene | 

Monoline Oil Snoflake Softener Gompany 

Victroline T. R. Soap ] 
Soluble Oil Oleine 
Plaxhorn—The Delicate Finish. 


Works and Office: ATLANTIC, MASS, | | 77 Summex $t. Boston, Mass. 
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Solves Starch Problems 


There is a grade of Douglas Starch that meets the special 
requirement of every textile mill. 

We make starch to order according to your specifications. 
We also manufacture Douglas Standard grades for every textile 
purpose. ; 

Each of these grades is the final perfection of starch for its 
particular use. 


The use of these special Douglas starches insures greater effi- 
ciency in loom production. Douglas starch is a better sizing for 
weight or production, whichever is desired. 


The use of Douglas starches results in greater breaking 
strength, penetrates and adheres to the warp better. It also pro- 
duces a more pliable warp. 


Douglas starch is free from all impurities or foreign matter. 
Every ounce is 100 per cent starch, no waste whatever. 


We offer the services of our expert starch men to confer with 
your expert mill men in working out and solving your sizing 
problems. 


Set a day and hour for an interview and our man will be 
there without expense or obligation to you. 


Douslas Textile Starch 


Made by the 
DOUGLAS COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 
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Zavon is the natural solvent for 
AVON is a solvent for the tex- fie : ? : such foreign matter. It contains 
7, tile industry, It can be used i bo ht one of the most powerful solvents 
on ail kinds of animal and Bs = ’ : known, and its action on fats, oils, 
vegetable fibre with absolutely no Fae £OPs and waxes is almost instantaneous. 
injurious effect on the fibre or the nea : Zavon will reduce your spot ac- 
receptacle in which it is used %. ‘ . 5 count 99% at a very slight cost. It 
: : gives a better hana and 
The knit goods trade particular i Stee body to the goods than 
ly are constantly troubled with oil : i any other similar pro- 
spots, dirt and graphite, some mills : BY duct in use today and 
as high as 30% spots in Be the unevenness of shade 
_ while the underwear mar eA to the finished dyed 
ufacturer is almost as badly off. Rome ree te: : fabric due to improper 
circulation and penetra- 
tion is reduced to a min- 
imum where Zavon 
is used in the pre- 
paratory treatment. 
We shall be glad 
to furnish a sample 
for trial on request. 





Soap will remove light vege 
table oils, but is not satisfactory 
for the mineral oils and is worse 


than useless for graphite 





ARGENT DRYERS mark progress in Dryer Development comparable to that 
made in other fields of mechanical endeavor. 





They are favored with a natural preference because they are designed on basic 
principles of air circulation, conveying, and general drying apparatus construction, 
which have had the approval of discriminating mill men and drying engineers for 

many years. 


In the 


Sargent Dryer 


these principles have been 
combined and _ refined, 
making a complete ma- 
chine which is unexcelled. 

For drying cotton, lint- 
ers, wool, hair, flax and 
other classes of raw ma- 
terial. 


C. G. SARGENT SONS Corp., *4NZEVILLE 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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To the Textile Trade 


The period of readjustment from a war 
to a peace basis, which today confronts 
the textile mills of America, involves 
many problems—particularly those con- 
cerned with the supply of needed dye- 
stuffs—in the solution of which the house 
of A. Klipstein & Company is qualified 
to be of material assistance. 

For 46 years we have been engaged in 
supplying the needs of the textilé manu- 
facturers of America for dyestuffs, siz- 
ings, finishers and all allied chemicals. 


During this period our business has 
steadily increased in volume and our 
commercial connections have been con- 
stantly extended. Today we have agen- 
cies in practically every market of the 
world and our own salesmen cover the 
United States and Canada. 


This development has resulted from 
our consistent adherence to sound bus- 
iness methods—quality products, careful 
service and fair prices have been the key- 
note of our success. 


‘ 


Through our affihated concerns, E. C. 
Klipstein & Sons Company and the Bulls 
Ferry Chemical Company, we have been 
prominent in the development of an 
American Dyestuff Industry. Through 
our associates, the Society of Chemical 
Industry, in Basle, Switzerland, we have 
been able to supply mariy of the demands 
for colors which it has not, as yet, been 
possible to manufaetire successfully in 
America. 


We now extend to the textile mills of 
the United States and Canada the assist- 
anee and co-operation of our organization 
in solving post-war problems. Our well 
equipped laboratory and our excellent 
corps of chemists are at your disposal. 
Our exceptional -sources'..of .supply vill 
facilitate the filling of your requirements 
for dyestuffs and textile chemicals of 
every character. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 Greenwich Street, New York City 


Philadelphia Charlotte Providence 
Boston Chicago 








The ‘‘Foxwell’’ Pneumatic 
Guider and Feeder. 


ei are needed for 
feeding fabrics to rolls 
or machine—it is there 
that the i“Foxwell’ 
Pneumatic Guider and 
Feeder will save wages and 
“feed straight’ whether on 
sheerest silk or heaviest 
fabric. 

We'll send the ‘‘Foxwell’’ book if you say so. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA 


Providence Office: Turk’s Head Building. 
Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway Company, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
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ELAHUNT 
yeing Machiner 


T= first revolving cylinder dyeing machine 

made and operated in this country was man- 

ufactured by the Delahunty Dyeing Machine Com- 

pany. Since the year 1880 we have given to the 

textile industry many superior machines for dye- 

| ing, bleaching and oxidizing raw stock cotton, 

| 9 ] ] H waste stock, linters and articles of knitted con- 
struction. 


| 9 | 2 i In our circulating machines, sulphur and cold vat colors are 
| dyed with perfect success. The Brandwood System of dyeing 

| 9 13 warp on beams, as used in the works of the Elton Cop Dyeing 
, i] Oo., of Bury, England, has been delegated solely to this estab- 

li ent for the manufacture and sale in the United States. 

19 14 i} TMs machine will dye at one operation one to twelve beams 
‘ --- of indigo, hydron, indanthrene and other oxidation colors, be- 

sides possessing other valuable features which aid production 


19 | 5 / ©O i and lower the cost of dyeing. 


i9Ii6 The machines of our manufacture of greatest import to the 
" | textile industry are: 


1917 / | Revolving Cylinder Raw Stock Dyeing Machinery. 
1918 Revolving Cylinder Hosiery Dyeing and Bleaching Machines. 


Hosiery, Oxidizing and Tom Tom Machines. 


Special machines are made for aniline, sulphur, indigo and 
other vat celors. 


|| Delahunty Dyeing 
“Ww don’t lose interest in Proctor Dryers | M a c h i n e Co m pa ny 


immediately after selling and installing. 

Once each year we aim to send an expert Pittston, Pa. 
to inspect every Proctor Dryer in operation. 
If the dryer isn’t right he MAKES it RIGHT 
before leaving. We want every Proctor Dryer 


to be O. K, all the time. i 
Naturally this service is of great value to the user | C oO C K E be 


and this is one of the reasons why 


owners are always so willing to recommend Proctor | CONTINUOUS WARP DYEING SYSTEM 
dryers ! 
| FOR DYEING INDIGO. 


It pays well to constantly keep a dryer in top-notch 
condition Capacity should not be permitted to dimin- 


and is appreciated 


ist Other things being constant power requirements 
should always be the same year-in-year-out. Heat 
requirements should never vary where moisture re- 
moval and quantity and quality of material being 
dried do not vary \ dryer should be just as efficient 
10 years after installation as on the day our engi- 
neer put his initial O. K. on the machine 


Yes, it pays to install a Proctor Dryer 
from the Service standpoint alone. 


] N addition we offer minimum floor space, min 
imum labor requirements, minimum heat and 
power consumption, maximum capacity, abso- 
lute constancy of temperature and humidity 
conditions and highest quality product. 


Tell us your drying problems in detail in your first 
letter so that we can advise fully and frankly and 
quote definite figures in our first reply. Promptness 


and accuracy are part of our regular service. YSTEM illustrated above consists of standard size indigo vat 


with balling attachments with a capacity of twelve warps, 8 
two compartment machine for boiling-out and a ——s shade 
e 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. with balling attachments, also a compensator working between 
Seventh Street and Tabor Road Philadelphia, Pa. the two machines. 


CHICAGO, ILL. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Hearst Building Realty Building For further particulars, write 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. Howard Building COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CoO., 


HAMILTON, ONT., CAN., W. J. Westaway, Sun Gife Builders of ee ae. Warp Dyeing 


Bldg. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


The above system is in use in the largest mills in the country. 
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MILL VILLAGE LAUNDRY 
save your wash day losses 


The weekly wash day lay-off costs many mills considerable money. 
Figure it up in your own plant. How many of your employees are 
absent at least once every week—because of the family wash? And 
remember, each absent worker means lower production. 


You can save this weekly production loss—you can make sure of a 
full working force, by installing the Mill Village Laundry in your 
mill. For it will take care of the family washing of your employees, 
and will remove the necessity of those constant wash day lay-offs. 


Many mill executives have solved the wash day absentee problem in 
this way. They have found that a moderate equipment of laundry 


machinery pays big dividends in increased mill output. _It will do 
the same for you. . 
Also manufacturers 
/ of the American Our organization has made a careful study of mill conditions, and 
| Hydro - Extractor — Il ’ dl ae ; ; “ 
Pree. Pipes a we will gladly submit plans and estimates for a Mill Village Laundry 
wear Press—Rotary to meet your needs. Your inquiry will have our prompt attention. 


Hosiery Press—Rot- 
ary Fulling and Dye- 


ing Machines. The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Specialty Dept. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


H. G. Mayer, Southern Agent, 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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“HURRICANE DYEING.DRYING4*F INISHING MACHINERY. PRESSES ETC. 


Automatic Dryer 
Complete or Yarn, Slub- © 


i HURRICANE”’ bing, Etc. 


Equipment for 
Bleaching, Dyeing 
and 
Drying of Yarns 


Reduce the Cost and Pro- PF : 
duce Better Quality Work . ; 


Write for Catalogs. a 


Gperating Dates A Hurricane Dryer for every material 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


MAIN OFFICE ano WORKS TOKLEY ST. a WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA, PA 





THE ONLY 1 


0% BLEACH 


It is a highly purified and specially prepared chlorine gas. of. Less acid and less washing are required. Less water is 
By refrigeration and compression, it is liquified and placed in used and no odor is apparent. 
steel cylinders containing 100 lbs. When released from the A chemical analysis of Liquid Chlorine shows it to be 
valve it immediately gasifies. practically chemically pure chlorine gas. A good quality of 
3 bleaching powder contains 36% £available chlorine, while i 
You need no material changes in your present method of Liquid Chlorine contains 100%. 
bleaching to use Liquid Chlorine Gas. It is a very simple pro- 1 pound of Liquid Chlorine is equal to 6 Ibs. of lime. r 
cess and easy to handle. There is absolutely no loss in the You will readily recognize how much money this will save ' 5 
preparation of the bleaching solution, and no sludge to dispose you in both bleach and freight charges. 5 
Our representative will gladly demonstrate Liquid Chlorine in your mill. Just ask us to send him. Write today for interesting buoklet. A post card will do 
ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS COMPANY, 18 East 41st Street, New York City ‘ 












THE 
TEXTILE - FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


Gas and Plate Singers “A!N OFFICE ~»wORKS NEW YORK OFFICE 
a PROVIDENCE, R. |. 30 CHURCH ST Tenter Frames 
Bleaching Kiers 


Washing Machines Machinery 


for 















Sprinklers 
Calenders 


Squeezers Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warps Winders 


Folders 


Presses 


Scutchers 


Water Mangles 









Drying Machines 






Slashers 
Drying Cylinders 






Dyeing Machines 
Padders 

Jiggs 

Starch Mangles 







for all purposes. 
Warp Splitters. 
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Fast Dyes for Cotton 


Now Produced in America 


Indigo N. A. C. 20% Paste 
Alizarine N. A. C. 20% Paste 
Carbanthrene Blue 
Carbanthrene Olive G. 
Diazine Black H. Ex. 
Sulphur Blacks 

Sulphur Brown 2 G. 

Sulphur Brown 4 G. 

Sulphur Brown T. D. 
Sulphur Brown C. G. 
Sulphur Blue L. 

Sulphur Blue S. A. P. 
Sulphur Yellow B. W. 
Primuline N. A. C. 
Developed Blues, Blacks, Reds 


i RMR IN 


Bring us.your dyestuff problems. Our 
technical department and the well equipped 
laboratories at our different branches are 
maintained for the service of our customers. 


Our advice involves no obligation on your part. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company 


Incorporated 


Main Sales Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 
Southern Office and Warehouse: 236 West First St., Charlotte, N. C. 





